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(By Rao Suus KoV. Vaze T. G ldon res ee 
CHAPTER XII. 

AMENITIES. ss @fmegfefaat stat aiaga 

anata mais a3 ae fe N . maget aot aiea anar a 

agfeeafa ad asd eagad a agaga o (O) Ag anfa agg of AT, 
gf nag aaa gaa aagi maagidas aetan fe atize nfrar ti 
waaa aeq aTeqeargege waa i qizR grafa am GS naf ster yy 
aeg fiacara daai quad: TT WM, Feat g awaa RIAL 1 
RAATS : AWA. i 
Any substance inthe cavity of which (0) saat ET qfi BCMEMAATTA! N si ' | 
perishable or non-perishable things adaa aqzaed STA AH, Taa a 
reside is called _a:thing qe... 'Lhings aferentea TAg ALA; I qu 
ate divided into. four classes viz. (4), gaan a RAAT fafaga SERI ae 2 


ty si 


„ground afa, (2) buiblings 1R, (3) conz al freadiqaie as 
*veyance aa, and (4). furniture. Maa, : (a) Ground siss sewer a tiya 
All these are called areg because they heads viz. mm naturalpand Ag antifiz 
‘are composed of aed, cial fields, gardens, village sites, forests 
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&c. are natural grounds and Hoors &e. 


ET TTS 


pep cc Regn 


are artificial grounds. Ground, eight a3: 

square is called @raferat a small patch, 
four SIRAS make one AIT, four AIT 
wake a adam, five TAAR make a UAT 
and four atfat make a AA and so on. 
hese are always measured in az. (b). 
Artificial grounds are to be made only in 
buildings. The natural ground surroun- 
ding a building is galled amf T and the 
ground floor of a building _ should be 
one hand higher than this. ‘The back 


verandah floor, the front verandah 
floor and the central room floor should 


be each higher than the succeeding one. . 


These should never be at one level. 
faent siaa WA arne AAA Il 
aaga g 14A agai 
farg Aa sa agai tagad t 
fani gA AART cad I 
mitana Ass ganan NATS II 

fNeTZTT Hoe 


The length and breadth of a building is 
measured from outside of a post to out 
side of the post opposite, and the 
distance from the top of the founda- 
tions to the ‘eave-board is “called 
its height; some say that the height 
should ‘be measured to the top of the 
ridge, The area allotted toa building 
should be divided into three parts; of 
these the building proper or the covered 
area should cover two parts while one 
part should be open to the skies. 
open space should be situated. to the 
east or south of the building; ib may be 
in the centre vf the building i in the form 


ofa quadrangle also. 


amı mg Inin asd Kft at I 


C ma cfr IMT... 
ease ae oat 


ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING 


This. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


‘gemawsrgarat amarante ARINA tt 
aa MST AMAT ATTT BMT faan i 
qaa TA Wet Ag AMAT a ZITÈ I 
spams RAI qadan HJA Il 
zaa asmia AaAgtat ll ATAAS 


To the south of the building a large 
open space should be kept for exercising 
horses, elephants etc. (b) Buildings 


are divided into seven classes viz., QAT 
Residence Halls, W11 Sheds, 191, Water 
rooms, ÙT Playgrounds, ATT Resting 
places, afeat Temples and starz Courts 
Of these the constructien of Residential 
Buildings has-been described up- to now 
and those of Temples and Courts will be 
described under town-planning. Sheds 
are constructed for elephants, horses, 
carriages, soldiers or. servants, sacrifi- 
ces, fire-places, artisans, maid-servants, 
or actresses or harlots; a shed for arms 
and ammunitions should be built on 
the South-West and that for the guard 
near the entrance. 
aed ategas a ASG aw gA: N 

a ere agai AZIA a freqay i 

aS ggs Ft Tata AIJA II 

ASIA a Reg EANA IARAA I 

fkmaama Afisa AIRT I 

Aag afe ssa a geta gia 

TMA HS AT TRTA F Il 

aani dra a JA ASTH TN Il 

aafea a Ra a TANEET i 

AENA ASG JT awialna HEI Ii 

daaah ait ahs at qarfzag | 

qsa: gaar Hed fea gadi: | 

Aria asara: garni aaah: 1 


tako ba ta E) 
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In the center of the quadrangle of In front of the AZq or in its centre 

$ a building one should first build a HZI should be built a cistern with various 
Pe water connections. These water con- 


K which: should -be one-fourth of the nections or apparatuses should he built 
building in dimensions. The term 43a of bricks or stones and should have the 
means a thing that protects HE the Water carefully covered by these. 
5 When these elaborate works’ are not 

head trom the sun or rain. In a Ad 
fi dee nip sjua 3 possible near the AST a Mat or water 
there should bs no post. Brahmins, shed should be built of hamboos and 
Kshatriya and Vaishya-houses should leaves of palms. If. bamboos or palm 
have a square platform (with q@@at leaves are not to be had this shed may 


N, planted in-it)in. the- quadrangle: of be built 7 some similar cheap wood and 

grass or leaves. 

) their houses; this should: be worshiped A 8 Sa 

< three times a day with flowers and Sate aasgel aeas ENGEZA || 

° offerings. AZT is constructed for vari- aa ata fage a kale ARTA Hi 
Ai ous purposes viz (1) for serving as ated asamt SF aint ` 
halting places, (2) for performing sacri- qnan AA aa MAT azg: II 


fices(3) for coronation ceremonies, (4) for ATTA HAT | qa agi agemggazr 
dancing platforms, . (5). for marriage, et 
monen rest pman at guma 

friendship or thread ceremonies, (6) for R Son firetaadme 

ï recreation purposes, (7) for inspection of FAWIAAT axi, eT cata ANG Ath 
troops or matches, (8) for discussing of aarmau araia ategir safiany I 
treaties, (9) for hairdressing, and (10) for —_gyqaqraraad gaicarta FJZAnAJAIR II 
feasting parties. ‘The HST of first and 


faeaztqao 
Second class houses should be built of ` 3 i: 
burnt bricks and lime, of third class The URGE oso goa be apai, sn 
buildings, of atcha, bricks, and of low the north-west and the room for poun- 
class houses with grass and bamboos. ding and grinding corn in the south- 
AAT ba Kca a arfa qd RIG Raat leas: west. All the agi or fire- -place openings (oy 
} qfraiciaiasy FALAT Arora: Il should þe“ of ‘the same height, -and 


breadth and have their tops level. 
A Hgq intended for bathingior dan-. Near these on the north or north-east 
cing should be built of suitable dimen- should be the bathing-place with 
| sions within’ the enclosure of the hot water arrangements, as described 
| building. i À under palaces further on. "The fire- 


F4 place of first and second class buildings 
mga JIRSA IT ASINATAAT | a should be like the head of a human 


raahen aare gite iida: dl being with a square chimney towering 


| aar at. ax RAAT arfsae ZBI Il high | into the sky; those of the third 
ee class buildings should have rectangular 
Nec} START agani a afaa qatata: Í or oblong openings for the camoke-ont™ T 
cU aegea, aur qieu ITIN. lets and those of others may be made 
pab i | 
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of any oe or size. Between the cook 
room and the central apartment should 
be situated the dining and the drinking 
rooms with suitable” arrangements for 
the purpose ‘on the right- -hand side of 


the centre of the building. 
aanchyAqart STAM ea faa 
AIT TSN gI AAA N 
o amagi gide faster afar: 
gegi RaammtfaTzn l 
aT: Weea arr ot aitat: aa ggal: W 
qaca: TIA BIC qnen szga: tl 
TÍN qe: qdgarszaem afaonaat: We 
i Soren wien p Spet ards wr 
The, poner ofthe; -early sun: should 
enter the cook- room. and. those. of -the 
setting sun should he ‘visible through 
thet eventieators, ‘he’ treasure room 
should be high and closed iomwthe south 
i yeimays obig stai should 


ppeity andthe place: of 
n-the north; iaethe 
the house. All these 
caine face the main struc- 
those situabed..on the east, 
or north should have their 
ee oot east. and 


ae 


+ tre 
na { 


ree frag: {A SE ac 
miga at Rages fasta: Ve 
Taze faei. Gii ARAIN: famaar i 
aqa: anaa IGARI JA TIH, N 
MEERA 1 10 bas Radimo 
SETE Y paths should, be. constructed bez 
^ tween the main building. and outhouses 
me hee 4Zq also there should be 
Saetdyis paths; ofsiihalfio 


a ANCIENT INDI AN ENGINEERING 


andaga on the left: 


thei! dimen= : 


PHILOSOPHY. 


house, and. the 
ns.. Between the 
gion the paths shoul ld be three to six 
hands wide and these may be sandy or 
Smal] passages should be one 
hands wide only, A covered 
passage should be of the same width 
throughout and should lead to all 
thevout-houses from the main building. 
ganca fone aa feat g AZTER 
ara afafa afa aa frat N 
amaha vata AIAI URAR Il 
qaaa naei aai Sa gR] 
act Rana am xia TA a UTR It 
maa cast ave 2ST ea xfer i 
mad a get Jaai afaaiad u 
a wa gg 2a avast gT fasaa I 
zz aiana g aa AA NARA Il 
at fevri qa fat IA a GAA Il 
aa aafiiat g amd afad AAT I 
TAF. dTa QAR. fen fargazà li 
qot (OI fardias0 
oh padi should be marked by the 
emblem of thas. by which the work, to 
be done in that building is carried out. 
Everything has its own symbol and 
that should be marked on that. room. 


Fox example on the room of a Br ahmin 
the symbol should consist of MTT ai- 


qata in the centre, AJA1g on the right 


paved. 
or. two 


should be’ golden’ ‘in colour, 
on the 


the symbol “should consist of am, 


copper. ; 


ata, FI F and aug ‘placed | as under; \ 


golden as in the centr o, silver € on 


the left, and copper Cine on the right ; 


instead’ of aF for’ ratiy" men q4? 
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fi aantig should be of silver and amfa: ol 


room of a aaa. 
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may be used. Vor! gq persons the 
symbol will consist of gga, Aana 
and &%;.of which golden @@ should be in 
the centre, silver AAW on the right, 
and. copper ee on the left; for the 
“IZ also the same symbols as those of 
a X are uscd but the gæs is on the 
right and the {taaa onthe left and 
WAT in the centre and-the RANT is of 
» gold. On.a treasure room. the symbol 
} will be lock and key. or ata drawbolt 
" and &faakey or lock; on a pleasure or 
i bed room the symbol will be a TE cot 
AG lamp Wat bed and so on for 
all. others. i 
fafaa Arga ei f gina. 
ea aa Aa ardtfeera fregeaa aA: il 
Ras wet Aata. amefsatage | 
TIZANO 
Conveyances are of four sorts viz. 
fafaar, Tgm, T and eiza fafan 
is carried hy men, RtfgaTt is drawn. by. 


bullocks, q7 is ‘drawn by horses ‘and? 
Tach of ; 


Gaza is drawn by elephants. 
3 these has two. wheels ‘on the .outside 


$ and is six ` to- eight Ralea i in Hegan 
with details as’ andor, 


aaa aasang zea AJARA u 
aa: WET Re amafag Sat 
aaisa? TI EMS: dasa i 
ad nga a ar a. aaa riat l v 
q3 Taigaiead gaditana EGE w 
aT mür a sandat ami 


pe parena gaga a tate: n 
“BRED ee Pe PRAM. 


P 
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The breadth of these conveyances: will 


he'snitale to the length of the: bak ‘axle. 


This, if of metal, will be round; and if of 
W ood “square. All the parts of the con-. 
veyances will have iron straps and and 
bolts except the ends and the. top of the 
AA axle; for j Joining which wooden pegs 


are ito..be ‘usedi..'The .coniveyances 
should- have covers, poles, yokes and 
spokes, to. be fixed -or: removed by 


putting in or removing two bolla with 
nuts and washers, i. 


A detailed deee sti" of fale! will 


come under Tareq | Roid- making 
further on. 


Wa welt far mes dat Re ma u 
Gai NEAR gad aa Ariza 
mat aafatire: wae} fingi a ar JRA u 
TA waa BF dier gar: goeg i isodi 
are tafrafeavergrart rRaith 
anag diz maa aaa kiza u 
THE MART TRATAR JII i manna i 
Wicca zinga TIAR ATT KEER 
MLM T RUT faqad: REPIT 
ROR WALA afifa tfar 
aafaa dar 8: UT aan. 
ada araz facqs Ramga RATH II 
a NRT nie fean tifa BCMA: 
gai taros AMERA, feala 
Furniture consists: ofn nine’ sorts’ a 
things viz. aa Sofa; west Stool, 
iE Board, QHT Cage, ‘RSH Bench, 
WaT or WS | Seat, wg Cot, ! ws 
5 Crile and Daa Bedstead s o 3 


= be made of Ma, atta, fafta; 3 wate fee 


aga or WY*. Conveyances also may 
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be made -of the wood’of these: trees. 
WAa is@enerally three faafia wide and 
sight fafa long. A, thing: which. is 
square: or «i little longer is called As or 
area. ~ AML sorts of de or ataa should 
be. constructed: like ste xaa, with: 


EIR i other a e “est cna i 


made of the same breadthas a bedstead 
but, these, will not. h have, feet. of; battens 


as mene ae XA, The, planks, may. haye 


~ an sorts.ef carvings - Or. Ale ecorations. 
here, “of ste Te 
and. Tem. will ebe 


i LEET TEGA 
aao RTE a araga 
i PERTE E Smer Srii saaa E 
Mi inat with he heads “of Hens or 
| elephaiit# decorating it, is called faar- 
EA throne... This should. be very high 


withimdny? ornaments.* i" 


zhi Aula BAU OC TTITIO ; FEB 


ANCIENT INDIAN: ENGINEERING 


z with it. 


FAR beamtitillyscarved: and decorated’ 
f ae 

itec descriptions. of these. wili 
comernunder’ AAA, town-Planning in » 
Soniko erien. FIE o ahengi ad 


19 REF 


PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER XIV 
OPENING CEREMONY. 


qa erate ferrat: freama famita: Ul 
eat sft FA: Hat areqaad Aaa T tl 
area gaai creed Pratt amra at it 


fastrar: eqraveataafe Rat: N 
; fasko 


‘Ra aca ATT AI) ATTATAA Wl 
aaa fated saben aaa TA tl 
AAAA J aega: faeit at ama a2 ll 
fefercat aaia at HA AAC Il 
| ATHTO 


When a man wants _to build any- 
thing, he should first select an Engi- 
neer who in his turn should also select 
his Assistant, or the ‘owner, of .-tho 
building» may. select the  Assistsnt 
These two should supervise the 
building from ‘beginning to “end; no 
other person: should ever be entrusted 
Any thing is propitious if, it 
is in-charge of one person from the 
_ beginning to the end. The person who 


* begins ‘anything should be responsible- 


for. it up to the end. In the. absence 
of the Engineer or his Assistant his 
son or disciple’ should draw his picture 


* on a cloth and ‘then should’ carry ‘on 


the. work.|in-its presence. , In; short 


the building should. be carried on and 


completed according to one system Ng 
fefantafad anteater fafa fear 
elqatag Safatrd Te Bea I 
sirar: fsrfaattafaai. agMEA | 
adar fadar., agede adfan N 
dfr gest att MTR Ag 
ote afai. ERICIN REN z Brak i 


qamaingaja gafafaa qera TEREG 
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fact auc sinfa faaaatn aeq— 

i mazar ANA ga Aza Il 

i _ freddie 

“4 A building is called fafaa, afafaga 
and safafaa or g Male, Gat female, or 


agam neuler according to .the length 


of its duration. A` building that is 
built of good stone or bricks, is’ very 
D compact and ‘has ;goöòd roof with 


gables ete., is called fafaa or g. A buil 


“ling that is constructed’ of bricks or 
‘slabs with wood; ox. Jime ande has 


i overlaps and jointsds called afafa- or 
“ex, A building of. wood 
aud slabs, but is solid in some parts and 
nob solid in others’ is called safaisa 
or AGAR. The best structure however 
is one that. is as everlasting asthe 
i moon, stars or earth, being made ol 
one solid stone tliroughout and © 
weaker, as the number of joints sia 
the use in-tt-of:. perishrable materials 
increases. oa 
fiat AWS zeri aani a asin es 
Mag Mansy i ARAA RITA We 
az fearfe fafa fasta vata” 
adfan fagi ated g aaa 
+ Haat tama ary sgt ae fae 
Rema fragt waft a IFA Nl RAATS 


ay 


consisting 


- = e. E F ` 2 
Saari 


A building should not be ‘less than 
sixteen hands in area’ ( four hands 
square ). Buildings of difierent mate- 
rials or structures of different durability 
should not be bonded or joined together. 
Structures are divisible into two! “classes 


635 


carved or monolithic, and that having: 
joints is called afaa built or jointed 


When there are diferent Ways or 
methods or proportions or dimensions 
specified for the same thing the: lower. 
or weaker methods should be. followed. 
in low class structures and the higher 
and stronger ones for the higher class 
strtctures; ag it ismo. use using higher: 


methods or dimensions. for; low class 
structures. ‘The lite of a structure Js 
that of its weakest part. 


(a) Anata at ‘af shat 
qala a fafa N, 

(b) aaaf a andazi k aa 
waza Renda maiaa 

qergafaaat SİAM fad aaa 
afas Kg a fead Sa... 
(¢) AS Waa a aeniea gii 
(d) WAI SAMAK BIRT arpa Gria 
(¢), QART IASA fats ERAY.. 
Cf), arn feat ATA ART ese pe 
(92: aa AELA: Sami Wey 
mjadi: awmi: ad Gicik aa teat 
amii a adsa mac, maaa N: PE SR 


"Fines phlei be "arieted" for hied 
following defects. 


(a) Walls—If these be heavy at ae 
top, out of plumb, haye no proper, pnd 
ing, proper layers, or proper : offsets. i 


(D) Doors ete—If these. close or eae 
of their own: accord; ‘be defectiver:an 7 
ledges;:be shaky, be sont bli oa ay i 


ete, orif.the wood inged P 
or upside _down, i.e. sit h, its 


<: toward 
viz: faa carved and afta built, A. owards the earth. 


structure having no joints is, calleds fan. 


ko) W ERE MF 
rafters, purlins ‘and battens or planks ' 
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A 


should be. used with, the bottom of the 


tree towards the earth orto the south: 


or west but not to the north or to the 
east. ` 
~(d@) Reof—The roof should be in one 


plain like a tightly stretched cloth. 


Tt should not be up and down. 

(Ce) Shape—The shape of the struc: 
ture should be even. It should not be 
broader or longer in any place than in 
any other like a Aq etc. 


(f ) The well should not. be covered. 


by 4 the shadow of the. simuciure at noon 
or “Midday. id atid 


(g) In making Maditions and Altera- 
tions the“ intentions of’ the ‘original 
designer should ;be: taken into, sconside: 
ration, » the altered.. structure- should 
be Stronger and not weaker or out ai 
proportionsaid symuietry: R 
man aaa a TET 
ari reani fat quyaizaniatcas 


qataeacantqrdanrenataiseaias: 
agaaa haa paaa gauz 
qgaatehienfanagataieatreaae 3: 


aariaa aans: 


eas TSRS 


att 


qa seer deqoraperfearal aaiat py 
got dated arg’ afeewqaanrgfar 


Aaa 
When a structure is completed it 


k at 
should not, at’ once be entered into, nor 
should it remain unentered for a long 


period; in the former case it is infected 
by diseases and ‘in the latter by insects. 


A completed. building shouldbe disin- 


feeted by the:smoke of. Gat, ANTE- 


BG wad, Haai, Re, Ecg 


7 i adafa 


st etl ' DI 


ixed to form a Goei fix tind» 


Then » it should be: washed with ‘the ° 


i 


ANCIBND INDIAN ENGINUWRING PHILOSOPHY. 


decoction of @Ragrare, Aaa, He and 
aar. On ,the day. before: the opening, 
cattle and. cows should be tied in the 
verandah of the house, the Brahmins 
should. recite..verses from the Vedas 
pertaining to peace and prosperity. and 
should give ofterings at the n the 
walls and 'foors should bé sprinkled’ or 
washed with water mixed with sandal- 
wood and adorned with figures composed 
of many-coloured powders. 

AAACIT Qeraaarie wT li 

EILIA AGEI fatae feet 

aatagen afed aif? : z i 

acs aag fags fasar: | HAAT 

Then offerings should be given to'all 

the deities of the province, town village 
post square, temple or. i. e. all deities 
whether small or large should be pro- 
pitiated. 

aami fagarcar TNT ATAT TET I 

aani za wea agate QATARI N 

CACORE OED IIE & asang aia u 

daf a aaff aaia gator ii 

gadda acatà RTE: N 
fanrmegiqaneda sridacuty a Vv 
TaN sat Gaz carers 43a I 
arerarhirgat feacar2 ARAA: GAA: u 
Suda: aA adei Fae ae AEA I 
acre ao adtet Sarat t 

HARTO 
The owner: of the building ‘should 

salute his religious preceptor Siih all 
his heart and should distribute cloth es, 


beasts, corn, gold etc. . among stihie 
Engineering staff and he should give 


+ the. plan Ae of, the b 
1! Engineer. 16 uilding: to ‘the 


The, owner should Stand; 


opposite, or in front of, the building ; and 


should ‘take charge of it with all the 
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balance and F39 liabiliciesisixom the theAtter saying so he shouldrgo to 
r. 3 Ja PS > 


Assistant in charge of. the work. ‘Lhe 
plan etc. serves as a certificate of good 
work... 
afa agaa Bean gadienaa 
iqagT: N , 
erg? ofaata aaa gaara: aft 
THAR: SNA N 
Mea Raa gz aeghater aidi 
gat a IACI AZITAA N 
asivaizana g a feat fada- 
Rage ateafetaneag N 
fast gat gaa: MAR AN aT 
azagaya: Ni 
aad faeza nagar ghafaataa 
FAIN RARES 
sqa Hinfasifa a arafa fen 
zat INA faraiea tia: RUENO 
awa ata angia aña art 1=3- 
ARAHI AAN: GACT: N 
The owner: with -great pleasure 
followed. by. his :wife,, relations and 
darlings should enter the house, and 
should praise every thing in tt. He 
with his wile should carefully inspect 
everything in the building and showd 
sit on a sofa; after this the mistress of 
the house should remove the oblations 
receptacles containing fuod 
which remains after giving the oblations, 
he Hngineer then should give a 
benediction to the owner as under— 
» “ May you live in this house healthy; 
pleased, wealthy, adorned with glory, 
with wonderful powers, und may no 
obstacles hinder your activities ou 
earth.” 


his. residence with. his relations 
and servants aud should take away 
with him all his tools and whatever is 
presented tochtin by the owner, | 

Thus in those old tines it seems 
that the works were done on the 
contract system. ‘he Engineer him- 
self or his Assistant was the contractor 
and they lived on the work, used their 
own tools and. labour, and went home 
after the building with allits liabilities 
aud remaining stores had been taken 
over by the owner. ‘he owner is asked 
to inflict tines for all bad work first 
and then to praise all good work: at the 
time of the dismissal and departure of 
the contractor and his labourers so that 
they may go pleased. 

In conclusion ivmay be pomted out 
that this world is made of duels a. 
which are complementary 
other. -These fultillethe wants each 
other and tend to the welfare of the 

` . . = Ne 

whole, aeia inorganic and  Aeatd 
organic substances, gigaa Plants and 
£ } Ze ST: 

(mza animals, gaT male and, €f 
female, carnivorous Ataaa and her- 
baceous animals Seaia, afra indus- 
trial and RN agriculiural occupations, 
; 9 : a ie 
Fala, justice and gar mercy FA object 
and arat subject are such duels. he 
former of these are called sgt wicked 
and the gı kind by ancient 
Indian authors. Even the methods 


latter 


of counting, of measuring space or time | 
are different for these @ and AGT 


to each | 


b 


: 
l 
i, 


civilizations. BZ people count from 
small numbers towards the large as 
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|) Safaafs, measure space by hand, 
IF Count on the paris of fingers srceatarfz- 
Lies S N © 6 
MJS AGENT | and measure time 
from sunrise to sunrise. A people on 
the other hand count from large 
numbers to small ones as twenty-four, 
measure lengths or space by means ol 
Jeet, and count with whole fingers and 
hands and measure time from sunset to 


sunset. Some OC measure time from 
midday io midday and are called mea 
| fea while some AT count time from 
midnight to midnight. ‘There are 
countries and times in which the one 
or the other of these two predominates 
and the civilizations prdominant in 
those places and times are called 
BLIA os AgI according to the 
prominent features of the same. 
Ancient Judian authors prefer the 
gita to the #g@ one for the follow- 
ing reasons. ` 


(1) giaa is ever reproduced or 
propagated and is thus everlasting and 
inexhaustible, while agzaata, however 
large and extensive it may be, is sure 
tobe exhausted some day, near or 
remote. When the resources are thus 
exhausted the civili zation is likely to 
suffer a sudden collapse. 


i, 


Za 


———— 


ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILSOPHY. 


(2) gafa can be improved. by 
suitable training and careful selection 
of pairs Nature assists human 

a LD e a 7 ; ; 3 
efforts in this direction, while Agaa a 


cannot be so reproduced or improved 
by human efforts and nature 1s always 
inert or works against human efforts 
in this direction. 


Aucient-Ladian civilization is thus 
mainly a @ civilization and hence we 
find that in all the branches of humau 
requirements, whether medical engi- 
neering or house-furnishing, Tudian 
authors specify, vegetable and animal 
products more frequently than mineral 
ones. India, as it extends from the 
top of the Himalayas to the seashore 
at Rameshvar, is also more suited, by 
its climatic and physical constitution, 
for the. use of animal and vegetable 
substances. 

Here 4IeGMEA or the science ol 
house-building ends. From the next 
chapter MRITATET the science of cons- 


tructing defensive works begins and 


that will be followed by anuaamnmea 
or town-planning. All the ten sciences 
mentioned in Chapter 1 will thus be 
dealt with one after an other and the 
extent of the whole Indian Enoi- 
neering Philosophy will be covered 
in due course. 


fo 
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Kenopanishad by Pt. Satyalekar—A Review. 
| ( By Criticus. ) 


In the Vedic Magazine for. October 
1922 appeared my criticism of the 
exposition of Kenopanishad ‘by Pt. 
Satvalekar. The Pandit has, in the 
last issue of the Vedie Dharma, his 
Arya, Bhasha monthly, published a 
refutation of it... Not expressly refer- 
ving. to my criticism, he has quoted a 
ew words and phrases from it, which 
clearly indicate what forms the target 
of the Pandit’s remarks. 1 know that 
“as a general rule, the criticism: that 
appears in the columns of a literary: 
review, is treated by that. review. as 
final, and unless some very -serious 
blunder in it, calculated to mar the 
literary value of the book criticised, is 
suggested, no controversy is allowed 
on the basis of that criticism. Yet as 
the Pandit, as a commentator of the 
Arya scriptures; occupies a unique 
position in the Arya’ Samaj, and his 
writings have a far-reaching influence 
on the religious thought of the com- 
munity “I crave, Mr. Editor, the 
courtesy of a few columns to answer 
his reftitation. 


According to my, lights, I think I did 


full. justice to so many praiseworthy 
features of the book. I had, however, 


the audacity, - too, to differ from the 
expositor in his characterisation of 
Uma.. l'he latter is a lady character 
in the story of the Upanishad and has, 


as all commentators are agreed, some 


allegorie meaning.» Almost all. ex- 
positors that have- preceded, Pandit 
Satvalekar, except those that stick to 
the literal significance of the Puranic 
tales, regard Uma as standing for Vidya 


or Buddhi, the pure intuitional faculty 
of man, which when. advanced and 
developed, places him in communion 
with Brahman. To Pandit Satvalekar, 
however, Uma e appears as representing 
kundalini, ‘ a tortuous vien at the 
bottom of the human spinal chord’, as 
I put it in my cr iticism, and a subtle 
‘maya-shakti, ‘a very fine form of 
Prakriti, as Pandit Satvalekat Cesme: 
it in his refutation: 


The objection T made to the Pandit’s 
interpretation was not that he makes 
this exposition of the allegory himself, 
but that he fathers the same exposition 
on’ Shri -Shankar-Acharya too. To 
reproduce the relevant passage from 
my criticism :— 


‘The Pandit has been at great pains 
to find new meanings in the old 
shlokas.. If for these meanings he had 
taken the responsibility on himself, we 
had no quarrel with him.’ 


The argument of the Pandit where, 
by he finds his own meaning in the 
Bhashya of Shankar, and my Criticism 
of that argument, are stated-as follows 
in my review in the Magazine:— 

‘ Shankaracharya has given two 
alternate meanings of nadt sat. One 
is the ordinary rendering viz., the 
intuitional faculty of golden character. 
The other is fnac gfear. Pandit Shri 
Dhar Shastri refuses to accept the 


latter rendering as Shankara's, which 
fact excites the ridicule of our present 
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expositor. “In his opinion’ faang 
stands for the spinal chord, and giar 
meaning daughteris the same kunadlini 
Standing at its bottom. As if Shankar 
in his attempt to simplify the meaning 
of the Upanishad had blundered in his 
exposition into still harder conundrums. 
The ground on which our author bases 
his fanciful interpr etation is that Reate 


happens to be a Sanskrit term meaning 
the spinal chord, while GR is also a 
name of the. Himalayas. ‘This I now 


doubt. The- grey or whitish, nervous 
matter, found in the same chord, i8 com- 
pared by out poetic commentator to the 
perpetual snow that covers the: top of 
the highest of mountains. ‘More in- 
genuity seems to have been exercised to 
make plausible a rendering’ of Shankara- 
chaiya, of which another writer doubts 
the authenticity, than Shankaracharya 
himself could have claimed for his own 
exposition,, if it is his.” 


For, the Benefit of the raddir T repro- 
duce below the actual words of Shankar 
wherein that ‘illustrious interpreter 
of Prasthana, Trayi suggesis an alterna- 
tive ROND. 4 of, the: paspago from 


ERTES eir Prts ve 


“ano auai sata qq fanaat tafar kaai 


Reda etna iat we aaa iia Ri iG 


‘aaa fa Beat ugrana I 


"Simply put, .the | questions: to be 
ce the’ Pandit, are— 


F pijjëk Wiiere iw Sa niet literature. As 
App cuipescliad Himavan?. i E 


sdh here i is “Kundalini. spoken of 
as a. ‘daughter of the spinal” chord ? 


“KENOPANISHAD BY PT. SATVALEKAR— 


A REVIEW. 


3. Was Shankar 
interpretation, to write a further 
‘allegory, inasmuch as he represents 
what our Pandit thinks is kundalini, 
aform of matter, as capable of realising 

Brahma MA AAA, for Jnan should be~ 


long to some sentient being ? | 


going, in his 


4. Was it the intention of Shankar 
to cloud his interpretation in further 
mystery, © mystery more profonnd 
than that which enshrouds the meaning 
of the Upanishad ? 


Shankar, an. erudite | scholar of 
Sanskrit, could not have used a termi- 


nology which the Sanskrit language 
nowhere recognises. ‘To me. the 
method of Shankar appears to have 


been the same that Yaska employs in 
his . interpretation . of the- verses 
of the Veda. ‘Lhe latter. gives more 
than- one. alternative explanation of 
Vedic passages, one of which is usually 
that recognised by the  <Aztihasil 
Schooliof interpreters. By the. very 
bask> that Yask -has set to himself, 
namely the writing of a Nirukta, 
he could not favour the interpretation 
of the Aitihastk School. For therin- 
formation of his reader, however, he 
does give that interpretation. So too 
perhaps did Shankar. Thus may be 
dismissed Shridhar Shastri’s misgiving, 
or at best suggestion, that the second 
meaning assigned to the verse of the 
Upanishad by Shankar is an interpola- 
tion. Ours, however. is a guess; ‘to 
which we attach no critical’ value. 


“For the ingenuity. ‘of Pt. Satvalekar 
we have every praise. ‘The meaning 
he has found in the Upanishadic story 
is original, and if it'had ‘stood in his 


own “hamientit. should ‘have: reflected 
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great credit on the sparkling flights of 
his exquisite fancy. Tet him only 
disown his authorities. For neither 
Shankar, nor, too, the author of the 
Hatha Yoga Pracipika, seems to bear 
him out. His likening of the 
greyish brain-matter to the perpetual 
snows of the Himalayas is entirely his 
own. His practice of Yoga may have 
helped him in forming these compari- 
sons, which we, by the way, relish. 
Yoga is not literature and in the latter 
field, we are sorry, he is at sea in his 
search for corroborative authorities. 
Neither the snakes of Shiv nor. the 
filthy habitation of Ganesh help him in 
establishing the esoteric. meaning, he 
has formd, “of Uma. 


In his refutation which» he has 
lately published, he distorts the word 


Uma (3, H, AT) and connects it, on 


what authority we do not know, with. 


Aum (&, 3, 4%.) -This, if he does not 
take if, ill, is more fanciful than all his 
previous interpretations. 

Tt is, however, not in the elucidation 


of this’ character alone that? Pt. 
Satvalekar has struck ont a new path: 


Agni, for him, stands for speech, Vayu: 


for breath; and Indra for mind. “And: 
w hy ? Simply because among the 
organs, mentioned in a previous chapter 
of the Upanishad, which the Rishi 
regards. as incapable of comprehending 
Atma, these organs come: first. The 
Pandit should be aware that there are 


other organs, too, similarly incapacita- - 


ted from Brahma J nana. What Devta 
in the story represents, for instance, 
the lye Aa 2. Agni would be best 


fitted for the ‘task, Agni, however, 


But’ 


691 : 


has been identified by oar Pandit with 
speech. And ‘what is the” “safest 
universal counterpart of the Ear a 
The property of Agni, again, or more 
properly its power, of which it boasts 


in the Upanishad, is that of burning. 
Does speech burn ? 


Manas or mind, as far as we have 
read Arsha literature, is enumerated 
among the organs. It is nowhere 
treated of as the Indr tyapate, the Lord 
or master of organs... This last: explana- 
tion of the word Indra is giyen by Durga 
Charya in his commentary on Yask 
who, too, denominates,, by this term’ 
Atma, the unquestioned master of the 
Indriyas. I wait. to. be enlighten, 
on this point by the learned, Pandit. , 

_ These, Mr. Editor, are some ‘of the: 


objections, or if you will, queries, ùm: 


that suggest themselves’ to the reader 
of Pandit. Satvalekar’s Kenopanishad. 
One may multiply them, but “for the 
purpose ‘of a cursory criticism; which. 
is in no way meant to be comprehen- 
sive, these will suffice. ` qaaosd i 


Let me, in-conclusion, make. it: cies, 
that: in my reverence for. the learn 


Pandit; who has. consecrated. his, Ale 
the altar of Veda-bhashya, yield to 0, 
none among his admirers, . criti- 


cise his: Works, itis with. a EE help, 
his own mission, viz. ‘neat ee ae pi 
and the dissemination of, truth ren 

every true scholar he ARa 
that it is through: criticism, that, -tr truth. 
is sifted and literature made a 

for the conveyance of right know er, 
In his :refutation published. 

Vedic Dkarm I n a ti a 
An unbiassedic rotary, of, kno | @ 
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thatthe is; he should ‘at once eschew. 
meas of mind, If he succeeds 
swering my objections, none will 
ore glad than ly Tn case,’ however) 


ATM A ‘ 


he feels the force of my criticism and 
finds some -grain.of truth in it, let him“ 
pick .up that orain and modify hig 
exposition in accordance with it. a 


pes 

apako. ATMA: 

oP S ke TELLERE fas ( BY M. S, ) 

CEUTE AAT ) ; #4 

itn ning over. ine Tears lf your endless. yarn of ‘articles for their’ 
Vedic Magazine’ my attention was magazines. But in those olden days 


atrested by” the” heading “The Pun* 
otion of ‘thé Atma” on’ page 546, 
whe you. have reviewed contempo- 
tio oughit. | The very next line 
oning “thé source of this oracle’ 
roe shade? saved ‘me from’ wasting 
myig time, over. . its, contents, but the 
hope that the last twenty years may 
WIPS inistiltod ‘some inkling ~ of the 
wisdom of: the- Indian; Rishis, Anto 
Theosophical, heads lured, me on in my 
profitless : “task , of. perusing the. con- 
tentsfurther, sand, to my own cost I 
discovered, that the concept of the 
Theosophical Atma, stands | where _ it 
did tac ‘years ago ‘when I began 
to” Of ‘thé nonsense which finds 
apdor the’ imposing title of 
) ai ia or Divine wisdom. My 
ash. $ was? completed when. 
hacknyed! quotation 1 from: 
je “Besant s book “ Thought=) 


Beers “still more ‘profuse | 


‘Dr Besant writtemin the 
“when ‘she ‘had not‘yet»:evolved: 
rofinditied” of her. recent ‘title, 


a ““Conséionsness®”. Which » had 
ó muéh to ‘the: “student: of. 

ri 03 ny ithout eee opting 
®"stockin=trade ‘of. ‘the: lesser 


phists or “Bpiùning aots: the. 


many of us. who expected much from 
the Theosophical wisdom had not at- 
tained to that supreme disgust for such 
literature which kept up a haze of 
illusion over its vagaries through its 
very indefiniteness, a haze which a 
certain type= or: condition of mind 
seems incapable of ever dispelling 
through its own intellectual impotence 
or some strange hypnotic suggestion 
of its own, or of others. But the final 
blow was yeb,to come and it came 
happily for those who had been try- 
ing to study philosophy and especially 
Indian philosphy: with. which theosgo- 
phy, dabbles or rather. toys. ‘This 
blow. .was. the lectures on the Introd-’ 
uction to. Yoga, .which Dr. Annie 
Besant deliyered at one of the Adyar 
conyentions. Happily the. writer of 
these lines. ‘was not; present. on this 
august occasion. But . he had_ the 
satisfaction... of reading. them after 
their publication | soon after, Out of 
an .audience of five or six thousand, 


(the usual number said tobe present on 


such,, functions ) how, many did not 
gape in. wonder or, go_ into extacies. 
over the mystic knowledge ~ which must 
have poured’ in ‘her admirable flow of 
oratory, it would be difficnlt to com, 
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pute exactly, but one may dare -to 
say, that the number could not -be 
more than half. a dozen. And- this 
half a dozen must have consisted of 
the few in this great society who had 


happened © to: -have read the. Yoga 
philosophy of Patanjali: with seme 
care. Which of these felt awonder 


and awe at the marvellous audacity of 
the venerable lady in pouring, through 
the torrent of her eloquence, ideas which 
never occured to: Patanjali ‘or which 
were in- utter contradiction ~of- his 
philosophy, and which felt a wave of 
unutterable disgust sweeping. through 
their minds at such a performance 
is diflicult to guess, but their faculties 
must have been well uigh paralysed 
by the psychic shock thus administered, 
and had it been customary for ebjec- 
tions to be invited and criticism, 
Which has been out of the -question 
in the face of. such an oracle, it is 
doubtful if this shock would have 
left them the power of making any 


criticism. One thing is sure, that 
the remaining four or five thousand 


nine hundred ninety five must have 
actually “or nearly shed tears -of 
adoration at the marvellous wisdom 
uttered, reminding one of- a very old 
caricature of a Theosophical audience 
which appeared in the pages of that 
incomparable hwmourisi! the London 
Punch where in an audience listening 
to Esoteric Buddhism as Theosophy 
was parading about in its early years 
was represented with ears too long and 
` pointed to resemble those human. In 
fact it was an audience consisting 
entirely of donkeys. For the benefit 
of those who aré too serious-minded 
to appreciate this Punch-humour, it 
would be necessary to point out one 
or bwo things which will strike any 


OOo l 


„693 


e 


one, who, has paid even, aj passing 
attention do Patanjali’s Yoga. system. 
There, are numerous gems „in these 
lectures which would reveal the -psy- 
chology. of Theosophic disciples Ip 
which is supposed to convey jthe wisdom 
of the Rishis and Mahatmas. living 
beyond. the Himalayas and elsewhere 
to the still humbler Chela and. aspizant, 
but there. is one, crest- jewel (shiromani) 
which |. has..,clung. to my ; mind. „and 
which. the operation of years in which 
L; have been. trying to unburden, my 
mind’ of Theosophical y Truths” ‘has 
not succeeded, in. wearing „out, And it 
was -this That, there, are states 
of Consciousness, in Asumpraj rata 
Samadhi, . Anybody wha has, OCCUP- 
ied himself with, Patanjali must | know 
that ¿there are two great, divisions - sof 
Samadhi in Patanjali s Yoga system, 
and: these. divisions. have not, ‘been 
challenged. or superseded. | ‘by _ the 
writings of any. other., Indian scien 
One is. Samprajnata Samadhi, pat the 
other Asamprajnata Samadhi. ¢ Tot 
first belong the states and operatio 
of: wind— Chitia Vrittis or font 
Vrittis or Pratyayas or, notions, a Be 
understanding, as the term. implies, it 
which the objects of knowledge mene ther 
in the shape... of eros 

objects or subtle. objects, or B A 
organs «or the mind or ank a 
itself, or even the ; Atman or Pi un 
which is pure consciousness, or. -sentience 
or awareness, and which is the true 
substratum of the subject and hence 
called the subject also, become perfectly 
illuminated and completely known 


being reflected in the buddhi or under- 


standing to become. As it is she has to” 
content herself inspite of her ambition — 
to the contrary in becoming the Guru 

of such Indians only as are really, 


as 
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694 : x 
ignorant: of the fundamentals of their 
own religious philosophy. And so the 
venerable lady has’ to find a consola- 
tion in’ politics which partially at 
‘least, fulfils her ambition. But ‘some 
of her old adinirers still wonder if 
she has found’ in politics what she 
has most probably missed in Theosophy. 
The highest reach of this Satnadhi is 
the knowledge of the discrimination 
between Purusha or Atma and Budhi 
or understanding, or’ satva’ aud Pur- 
usha as $ hay also cill then technically. 
‘And theréis said) to be no higher 
‘and -further knowledge than this at 
all’ When this Samadhi becomes per- 
fected, then the mind and understan- 
ding ‘begin -to cease their function 
for they have fulfilled the dual object 
of the Atman that is bhoga- and 
apavarga, (that is experience and 
emancipation) which’ comes through 
this knowledge. Therefore the mind 


‘is made by its:‘own force to resolve it- 


self into its nature, and only Sanskaras 
remain ‘behind, which ‘do not imply 


‘any state of knowledge, and the 


ioGi dretal . - d $ » 
purusha which is pure knowledge, and 
‘Consciousness or sentience or aware- 
ness, asa substance and not as a 


‘property of some substratum,’ remains 


isolated and cstablislfed in its own 


‘essence or form called Swarupa:. This 


state is like that of Moksha or eman- 
cipation, aud while the Purush is thus 


Juded themselves or 


ATMA. 


pratishtha—the mind remaing in the 
later © condition of Sanskaras and 
impressions or to:be more accurate 
the latent germs of its being. "Lhat is 
why» this is called Asamprajnata 
Smadhi, in which nothing remains. as 
an object of knowledge or consciousness. 
This idea Of Yoga as also of Vedanta 
and Sankhya—it is common to these 
three systems: at least—was never 
grasped by Dr. Annie Besant, other- 
wise her book on Consciousness which 
deals with the subject somewhat in 
the sense of empirical psychology of 
the west, would have been rejected by 
even herself as a more or less materi- 
alistie work which it, to a great extent, 
really is. Had her otherwise brilliant 
mind grasped this Indian idea which 
has yet to revolutionise the western 
mode ‘of . thought, she could have 
become a real teacher of Indian wisdom 
which was not her lot 


Those who are supposed to be thems 
selves Yogis or disciples of Great 
Yogis,as Dr. Besant is said io be, 
should have no difficulty in explaining 
the mysteries of Yoga. But if they 
betray an ignorance of even the fun- 
damental and elementary truths. of 
Yoga which are clearly stated. in the 
current books, it can point to 
conclusion that they are either de- 
are deluding 


established in its ‘own forùi— Swarupa others. 
7 i 
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STH THOUGHTS ON THE SHUBDHI OVEN Ee 
(From the religious point of yv iew) = wt - 
(By. Pw. DHARMA Deva SrppuaxtA LANKAR.) risiw 


By the grace of God a’ new. awake- 
ning has taken place in the Aryan 
(Hindu) community. To-day the whole 
community has shaken off its lethargy 
and has begun to realise the necessity 


of organising eae Whatever may 
be said against the Shuddhi movement 
it has been set on foot with grcat 


vigourand zeal. There cannot be the 
least shadow of a doubt that it is quite 
in accordance with the injunctions of 
our Holy Scriptures: The most re- 
markable injunction of the . Vedas that 
‘should always be borne in mind by 
every follower of the Vedic Dickiinge: 
is to aim at aryanising the whole world. 
Here is the verse from the Rigveda 
with its English rendering. 
zg TAR Ag HLA VATH | 


ma agew: l go FL RR LS 
Ever expanding your soul force, 
putting. to flight all the evil qualities 


turning the whole world into Aryas 
llead.an active life. This JI, believe, is 
tthe correct interpretation,for that word 
rz is certainly used for soul and the 
word AtyxT: means active. It is thus 
lear that a very great responsibility 
llies on the shoulders of every adherent 
of the universal Vedic Dharma. He 
rmust not be contented with leading a 
pure noble lite. He is duty- -bound to 
increase the moral” as well as the 
mumerical strength of the Aryas or 
noble men. It is after so many 
centuries that the followers of the 


Vedic Dharma are to-day awakened to 
a consciousness of their duty in the 
matter. In the Puranie age to cross 
the ocean even for the sake of propa> 
gating our noble religion was regarded 
as a Bie Was that the case in ancient 
days ? Ts it. not stated in the. Bha 
wishya Purana that Kashyap and Kanya, 
two well known sages of their age, went 
to Egypt and after performing due 
purification ceremony took into the 
fold of the -Universal -Vedic Dharma 
several thousands -oi the »Mlechhas ? 
Is it not a fact that some of the 
Mlecchas of Egypt, thus ‘reclaimed by 
our sages, were given ‘the status, of 
Bralmans and were taught the Vedas ? 
If there is any one among my readers 
who doubts the truth of the: statement 
let him give a little thought to the 
following verses which we come alcrors 
in the Bhaw ishya Purana— 


faamaaa TAS! maia maa p: 
eeRar AF aa, aga gaa: a om. 
- feta sawna, gissat agaaa | 
aña amg 24 aa IARA i. 
We Fo Bcd 
These verses: quoted. from. ithe 


Bhawishya Purana may thus be trans- 
lated into simple English :— 


The Mlecchas` born in Egypt and 
taught by Kashyapa were raised to 


Sie status of Brahmana from Shudia 


class after the purification ceremeny 
was over (GeHat:) They began to have 
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sacred hair (Sikha) and also sacred 
thread. ‘They studied the Vedas and 
began to perform the Vedic sacrifices. 
This historical event recorded in the 
Bhawishya Purana may speak for itself. 
No comments are needed. It may 
clearly show what sort of religious zeal 
were our ancestors endowed with. 
Sinilar cases of reclamation or Shuddhi, 
as it is generally known, are recorded 
in the same Purana about Kanva and 
many other sages. ‘I'hese records are 
enough to throw some light on the 
antiquity of the Shuddhi movement. 
A very remarkable verse in this connec- 
tion is quoted from the Skanda Purana 
which runs as follows :— 


fagfe namasa ak aasia at fam: | 

amg at afg ar ANININ N 

Baeza WG, AAI aA MAA N 

It means:—If the Brabmans refuse to 
purify a man who is willing to be recl- 


aimed, then the.sin of murdering a true 
Brahman overtakes all of them whether 


. the refusal is caused by lust, anger, 


malice or the fear of excommunication 
on their part. One thousand and one 


‘authorities may be quoted giving tone 
_to the Shuddhi movement, but I need 


not lengthen the article by so doing. 
One thing more should always be taken 
_into account. Though the Veda enjoins 
_ upon us to put forth our united efforts 
in order to aryanise the whole world, 


it also asks usin equally unmistakable 
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terms to look on all inen with friendly 
eyes irrespective of their caste, creed 
and colour. 


fraend aan aati afa ana 
faaea aga amanè 


That is what the veda says. 


Jt is clear therefore that to hate 
those who belong to other religions or 
who do not see eye to eye with’ us on 
religious and social matters is quite 
opposed to the teachings of the Vedas. 
What the Veda means to say is that we 
should regard all persons as our friends 
and then should eudeavour to make 
them Aryas i.e. to ennoble them 
because by so doing alone we can dis- 
charge our duty towards our fellow- 
beings as friends. ‘lhe Shuddhi move- 
ment carried on in this religious spirit 
is certainly in perfect harmony with 
the Vedic teachings, but if it is the out- 
ceme of hate and revenge, it cannot 
command the genuine support of truth- 
loving, religious-minded people. We 
inust guard ourselves against the mere 
thought of increasing our numerical 
strength or of carrying on the move- 
ment with political considerations. We 
must carry on the movement not be- 
cause we hate any religion or communi- 
ty but because we love our religion and’ 
honestly believe that every thing 
necessary for the harmonious develop- 
ment of mankind is found in our Holy 
Scriptures. 
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THE WAY TO VICTORY. 


(By VEDA Vyas.) 


In Sukta 50 of the Tth Kanda of the 
Atharva Veda there occurs the follow- 
ing verse :— 


wa A gA cea wat Ras arfea: | 
maggawa fag wa at faf N 
arao Yiuole 


To us the meaning of this verse 
appears to be :— 


Let action be in my right hand, then 
victory will be in my left. May I be the 


winner of cows, winner of horses, 
winner of wealth and winner of 
gold. 


Shri Sayanacharya has understood the 
words 4a and NA to mean two different 


casts of dice, two tricks of the game of 
gambling. That Sanskrit Dictionary 
supports this interpretation as well, 
is no doubt true. In the whole Sukta, 
there is mention of dice and gambling. 
To Whitney too,however, who bases his 
translation mostly on the commentary 
of Sayana, this interpretation does not 
appeal as apt. The former cannot 
have lost sight of the relevancy of the 
meaning, as far as the mention of dice 
and gambling in the whole body of 
the Sukta, is concerned. Whit- 
ney’s translation of the verse is the 
following :— 


My winnings in my right hand, 
victory in my left is placed ; kine- 
winner may I be, horse-winner, riches- 
winning, gold-winner. 


Whitney had. before him the com- 
mentary of Sayana and yet he differs 


from him in his rendering of the verse. 
Why so, he does not state in his notes. 
A probable explanation seems to be 
that the casts of dice, or two tricks of 
the game, can not by.any straining of 
the idiom be placed, one in one hand 
and another in the other. In another 
place, too, in the same hymn, Whitney 
has rendered krt as winnings. Does 
this rendering improve the sense of 
the verse? With winnings in one 
hand, and victory in the other, the 
verse remains as destitute of sense and 
as far removed from Sanskrit idiom as 
in its rendering by Sayana. To us the 
purport of tha whole hymn seems to 
be a subtle denunciation of gambling, 
which term in its wider connotation 
stands for all sorts of undertakings 
and transactions, wherein success is 
determined by chance. A comparison 
is instituted between such transactions 
and those requiring labour of hands. 
The latter are declared as far superior 
to the former. There is in some verses 
a play on the word Aksh aq 
which means both dice and organs of 
sense and action. In the hymn we 
are discussing, the latter meaning 


seems apparently to be implied. we 
means action. afagtat the most skilled 
player, one who has attained extraordi- 


nary excellence in playing tricks 
of the game is said to win 
wet i. e destruction. The name 


of the gambler is sant which accord- 


ing to Nirukta means one who ruins 
ones self, Diplomacy or political 
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science, too, is in a Verse, where supre- 
macy is Sought amongst Kings, hinted 
at as a Sort of gambling, Idiom supports 
this shade, of meaning also. Keeping 
these suggestions in mind, one finds, 
while reading through the hymn, a 
very nice sort of subtle satire, directed 
against gambling, enlivening the whole 
piece. The hymn sparkles with ex- 
quisite sense.as every piece of poetry 
should, while in the interpretations as- 
signed to it either by Sayana or Whit- 
yey, the prayers appear to be simply 
versified non-sense. 


‘Tn the name of the cow does Raja- 
gopalachari appeal to theArya communi- 
ty to seek unity with Mohammedans. 
The appeal coming at this particular 
moment, when the work of reclamation 
of hitherto non-recognised Hindus, 
whom Islam had claimed, of - course 
against their will, as its followers, is a 
broad hint, though not expressly stated 
as such, to stop the Shuddhi campaign. 
The leader of the Congress majority 
pictures to himself a torrent of blood, 
which the fury of incensed Muslims 
will, on the occasion of the-Id-, draw 
out of kine, iffor no other reason, to 
avenge at lesst the wrong that the 
Hindu ië doiig to the-spread of Islam. 
Ts thé picture a picture of facts ? On 
the score of cow-slaughter, the Sahib is 
the greater. culprit. ‘The fault of the 
Muslim is that he in his misguided 
eagerness to provoke Hindu, feeling, 
which he regards anti-Moslem, kills the 
cow in a manner that-makes his action 
public. # The able-bodied cow that is 
his property he feeds and loves. With 
the old animal, emaciated by age, his 


treatment is'at a par with that of the 


Hindu. ‘The Hindu’ silently disposes 


ofthe: animal, getting for it a few 
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tupees, little bothering whither the 
doom that the bargain has signed, leads 
the dumb creature. In his heart of 
heart he is aware of the fate that 
awaits it. only he shoves off the idea. 
Will this psuedo-complaisance entitle 
him to greater merit as a humane 
being ? Islam, in India, in its over- 
zsalousness, perhaps, as an anti-Hindu 
creed, is a little more guilty of this in- 
humanity, than in other countries, 


Persia and Turkey for example. The 
main part, however, of the cow- 
slaughter, that is responsible for 


denuding India of its wealth in milch 
cattle, is the daily quantity of beef and 
meat of other descriptions required 
for ration supplied to the British 
soldier in cantonments. The Veda 
says, you will win (the life of) cows by 
dint of ‘right-handed’ action. Covert 
hood-winking attempts at changing the 
spirit ofa cow-eating community will 
only defeat their end, as soon as the 
pressure of a temporary exigeney which 
alone can make a conniving concilia- 
tion successful, for the time being of 
course, is taken off. Convert the 
heart of those that kill cows. Make 
them overtly Arya, and then they will 
cease to kill cattle. Demonstrate to 
them the economic good of preserv- 
ing cattle. Teach them the lesson of 
humanity, of kindness towards animals. 
Tell them the very resolve, the attitude 
they assume when they become cow- 
protecting, or for that matter cattle- 
protecting, elevates them. 


The Veda denounces the killing of 
horses with the same severity, that 
it employs towards the kiling of 
cows, Both actions incur capital 
“pinishment.- The culprit is ordered to 
be’ shot, literally, pierced with ‘lead, 
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Horses, too, are to be saved bythe same 


sort of means that help in the protec- 
tion of cows 
Last of all is mentioned the acquisi- 


tion of wealth and of gold. These come 
of themselves, when the right hand is 


active. Penury is for the idle. Not 
so much abe protection of your 
treasures against thieves and thugs 


will avail you in making you wealthy, as 
will the mastery of an art accompanied 
by the readiness for toil. Any the 
greatest amount of ‘money lent out on 
interesi stands the chance-of being lost. 
The transaction -is no better. than 
gambling in as much as the money it 
brings is acquired without. exertion. 
The shastras declare the. food ‘offered 
by one whose dependance for subsis- 
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J 
tence is solely on interest as impure 
unworthy of being accepted. A little 
interest is perhaps necessary in the 
interest of trade. Only when the 
practise is carried to excess, when. 
interest becomes the living of an indivi- 
dual or of a community, it saps the 
strength of the latter, and instead of a 
gain becomes a perpetual and. evers 
recurring loss, economic as well as 
commercial, -The gospel of the Veda 
is the gospel of action. It prohi- 
bits any sort of gambling, unless 
activity of the organs itself becomes a 
game under the same head, as in. the 
last verse of the hymn, where Hat: 
i.e. Organs are exhorted to give a 


profitable game, nyadi aA, it appears 
to have become. 


AM I A DOCTOR? 


(By “ MEDICO” 


From morning till evening, with the 
exception of a few hours at noon when 
I take my meals J. keep sitting in my 
ofiice in wait for some patients. I go 
onreading some big-sized medical book, 
apparently absorbed in it, but looking 
askance pat the window of my shop 
to see when a patient turns up. And 
whenever I see a patient is coming 
how I at once cover my anxious face 
with an air of serenity and dignity. 
The patient st-ps in and takes a seat. 
Tf I ever become a doctor of repute, 
L will never offey any chair to my 
patients. [t is below my dignity. 
Patients are after all inferior beings. 


-My patient sits and I look at him 
with an absorbing attention. I see 


4) + 


him from head to foot and at once ask 
him. “ What is your complaint please?’ 3 
Out comes the answer :—“Cough, 
doctor !’ And after some brief pré“ 
liminary questions, : out comes the 
doctor's stethescope. After a thorough 
examination the 
to be that of Phthisis. 


informed that she is suffering from 


simple cough and is given much hope 


and encouragement while a nice pres- 
cription is handed to her with all the 
necessary directions. : 
The patient very respectfully and 
modestly takes some money out of her 


pocket and puts it on the doctor’s table 


The doctor, formally refusing it once, 
deposits it in his pocket with a little 
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nod of the head, a smile and a! thank 
you... 


The patient again enquires about the 
method of taking her medicine and 
diet and leaves the doctor's office. 


Free or paid consultations go on and 
the doctor goes on changing medicines, 
trying one after another, but to no 
efiect. To be on the safe side, the 
doctor whispers the graveness of the 
case to the patient's relatives and 
friends. They also give up all hope for 
the patient and begin to look anxiously 
at her. They say looks convey more 
than words. Thé patient reads the looks, 
thinks herself bas and slowly and 
steadily progresses towards the eternal 
goal of all those that live. 


The day comes whenwe hear her 
relatives weeping, crying and beating 
their heads and we quickly understand 
what has taken place. Somebody in- 
forms the doctor that his patient is 
gone. The immediate and sympathi- 
sing reply is “Poor soul ! this is what I 
expected. I informed her relatives. I 
tried my level best, but really the case 
Poor India! All is 
due to poverty. The only real 
remedy is Swaraj. 


The patient goes for ever. Sleeps a 
sound and uninterrupted sleep. But 
what has she left behind? The pen 


AM I A DOCTOR ? 


trembles to write — Phthisis in her rela- 
tives. 4 


As a doctor my duty is done. I have 
got my fees and given consultation. 
This is quite profession-like. I 
am a business man. I have sold my 
sincere and sound advice. Iam a 
Vaishya. But I have heard some- 
where from the Arya Samaj platform 
that doctors are Brahmans. Accor- 
ding to my reasoning, I am a Vaishya 
O God—a great gulf between a 
Brahman and a Vaishya ! The idea 
confuses. My head becomes heavy. 
I become dull with vacant looks in my 
eyes. My peace of mind and sleep are 
gone. This gulf is nothing but 
‘done of money ? Is it wrong to love 
money ? Don’t Brahmans love money ? 
Don’t they even cleanse utensils for 
the sake of money ? Are they 
Brahmans ? Oh, No. 


Great God! I have sinned. I am 
not what I ought to have been. I 
ought to have wept with the patient. 
I ought to have smiled with her. I 
was her Family doctor. Did I ever go 
to her house and inform her about the 
method of leading her life instead of 
dragging it ? What did I do to save 
her relatives from that scourge of 
humanity—Phthisis ? Nothing. Am 
I adoctor then ? No. I am only a 
Vaishya ! 
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Not all forms and conventions did 
Dayanand detest. As a reformer of 
society, a founder of a Samaj, not of a 
Vada, i. e. isin, he was conscious of the 
sociological value of ceremonies and 
rituals. As for the fulfilment of its 
spiritual character the human soul 
requires a human body, so, too, does 
the spirit of a society —we use the term 
not to denote a section but asa synonym 
of humauity, the difference of points of 
view requiring a difference of terms 
require, for its realisation in fact, 
a body of forms and formule. ‘To the 
ordinary intellect, conception of the 
abstract is a most difficult task. Minds 
the most subtle visualise ideas 
through concrete forms. Sociology 
isa science meant pre-eminently for 
the advancement of the minds of the 
Its chief aim is to knit the 


masses. 
common people together, so that in 
weal and woe they act in concert. 


And what stronger bond for this 
purpose than the ceremonies and rituals 
that form the physical and concrete 
aspect of religion ? ‘The higher philoso- 
phy in its abstruse abstractions is for 
the advanced few. That for the 
many the door of the unearthly bliss be 
not barred, sociologists the Arya 
rishis, while performing this function, 
appeart ous to have assumed this role 
have devised yajnas and sanskaras 
The mantras on which yogis meditate. 
in a state of trance, in absolute seclu- 
sion from the world and its sensations, 
the yajman recites in the performance 
of his household ritual. In the Gita 
the difference between the two process- 
es, both of which Krishna styles yajna, 
has been very succinctly brought out. 
Life in the Formless is for the Sanyasi, 


one who is at the last stage of his 
existence. In the other stages the 
forms remain. The Sanyasi cuts off 
his yajnopavita, the thread binding him 
with yajua. deat amanati. By 
this higbly symbolicalact le steps out of 
the world of symbols. What Dayanand 
condemned was the multiplication of 
inane and inert forms that had by the 
clumsy burden of their very excessive- 
ness clogged the progress of the spirit 
they embodied ? The abstract notions 
they represented were concealed behind - 
the multitude of details that defeated 
the very idea of representation which 
to fulfil its purpose, must cover only 
the broad features of the abstract presen 
tation. Too much imagery, instead 
of helping the poets’ expression, makes 
his lines mystic and cumbrous. 1t 
mistifies his very notion. 


Dayanand sanctions forms only so far 
as they are necessary for the realisation 
of the religious spirit and to make reli- 
gion a collective concern of the commu- 
nity. In individual cohcentration the 
process to be followed is that of elimina- 
tion of forms. For communal concen- 
tration, on the contrary, a concrete 
centre meditation is indispensible. Here 

the path is that of af Parvritti, 
attachment. You seek the world and 
with it the forms that compose it. 


This will demonstrate why Dayanand 
condemned idol worship for the purpose 
of personal prayer, prescribing for it’ 
secluded Samdhya while congregations, 
says he, should meet to perform deva- 
yajna which term connotes all the 
collective performanees of the Samaj 
Sanskarvidhi, a book of ritual was 


. 
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G 
compiled to guide these @ceremonies: 
In it symbols and formulae find abun- 
dant prescription. People ignorant. of 
this fundamental difference between the 
two sorts of duties, viz. personal aud 
social, point , oub. an inconsistency 


between the injunctions of the Swami 
ct STETS Si S m . . 
under the two heads. ‘The inconsistency,. 


if any, isan evidence oct the deep 
sociological insight’ that. the founder 
of an all-sided human Samaj possessed. 
When you meet, you meet- in: body, 
when yow withdraw, you: withdraw to 
be! bodiless. © ond oid 


Mju id, 


i N TT h 
peer Pen (VARRIOR: 


„Dayanand is said to.haye founded a 
church militant. His followers regard 
the epithet as a compliment rather 
than as a denunciation of their Society. 
Of all religions Hinduism. is thought 
to be the most peaceful. Divided into 
so many sects it has a wonderful power 
of accommodating thei ‘all. With 
non-Hindu religions it never bothers 
itself. ‘The latter are ever busy pro” 
selytising Hindus, and thinning day by 
day the ranks of the followers of the 
Veda. Hinduism regards such rene- 
gade inembers of the community ‘as so 
many men and women, fallen ‘beyond 
reclamation... ced 
So constituted “Hinduism was- re- 
carded to be a racial:group rather than 
a religious dispensation. Regarding 
the «Veda as . Divine , Revelation, 
Apaurusheya  Jnan, . Superhuman 
Wisdom, the Hindu hag allowed. his 
seriptures to he treated historically, 
exegetically, , linguistically, as. it has 
suited the whims of the individual: 
nterp This. supine 
indifference on the part of the Hindu 


DAYANAND-’ 


< Has resulted) in lis own conviction’ 
that his, of all coimmunities in the 
world, is the on that has no mission, 
no culture, no thessage for hwnanity. 
His religion he has to borrow. 


Not so did Dayanand view bis re- 
ligion. Phe Aryan faith, to him, was 


a ‘dispensation divine. It was the 
primitive, and therefore the only, 
revelation from ~Fleaven. What tho 


adversaries considered its rawness was 
to Dayanand, the very evidence of 
the perfection of his faith. Tor know- 
ledge divine can know no cancellation,no 
change, no evolution. What were 
regarded as later rehabilitations® of 
the once antiquated obsolete religion 
had made no new discovery in the 
realm either of morals or of spirituality: 
They liad. on -the contrary led to u 
strife of sects, à war amone communi- 
ties, which stuck, one to this secre- 
tion, another to that—local teinporary 
conventions, devised at the time. 


His deep insight into the history of his 
community had made Dayanand consci- 
ous that in the past his religion had been 
a missionary faith. Of divine dispen- 
sation this is the one- indispensible 
characteristic that the religion revealed 


by God must find its following. It 
ought to propagate itself. Addressed 
to the whole humanity, it. should 


attempt to cover the confines of the 
whole hunian family. 


Led by this feeling. Dayanand proz 
ceeded to change.the religious atbitude 
of the whole Arya race. . In. total 
concurrence with none, he _ believed 
in his heart of hearts that the 
sects that composed Hinduism, had 
yet a common foundation. They 
all derived their: fundamentals from 
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the commandments of the Veda. 
Hach sect professed to be so derived. 
He, therefore, caught hold of that 
common denominator, and sought to 
reduce to it every fraction of the Arya 
community. His was a bold vision, 
but he was convinced that the vision 
was right. Through fighting alone, 
fighting with the Hindu rival sects, he 
could evolve Hindu harmony. And 
when. his own community was made 
one, it could be pitted against all non- 
Aryan churches. 


Not that he was prejudiced in favour 
of the Aryan faith because he was 
born in that faith. If that consideration 
had weighed with him, he may have 
taken up the cause of one of the 
sects of Hinduisin, for he was born 
in one. It was far easier to join, and 
help in the spread of, one of the ex- 
isting creeds, Aryan or Non-Aryan. 
Had 
established an entirely pew creed which 
his followers may have named after the 
ambitious apostle. His church was 
neither one of those existing, nor, too, 
quite a new dispensation. He was a 
follower of the Rishis of old, and 
yet, for his time, the founder of a new 
church. 


He had to wage war, on the one side, 
against the whole Arya community 
which was at the time sunk in deep 
un-Aryan superstition, On the other 
side there were the non-Aryan churches 
preying on the effete Hindu. ‘The 
latter, complaisantly helpless in the face 
of the non-Arya, bad life encugh to 
resist the attack of a fellow-Arya. 
He could condemh him, ostracise him, 
checkmate him, in short render his 
efforts -at reform null and void. . For 
internal strife,for fighting against itself, 


he been ambitious, he could have 


ee 
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Hinduism was yet strong enough. The ~ 
Non-Hindu it could not check. 
The Hindu it would not allow to ad- 
vance. Dayanand knew, self-defence 
and self-reform would proceed .hand- 
in-hand. He, therefore, set his hand to 
both the missions simultaneously. 


A combat or two in Shastric learn- 
ing, into which Dayanand entered with 
his powranic adversuries, we have al- 
ready had the occasion to describe. 
At Kashi there took place a right 
historic battle. While preaching else- 
where, he had been confronted with a 
vyavastha of the Kashi alumni. Every- © 
where the latter were cited as authorities 
in religion. Their learning was reputed 
to be great, and their opinion had the 
same weight with the commonality, that 
citations from shastras had with Daya- 
nand. Dayanaud determined to attack 
patiranism in its strongest citadel. 


He was. alone when he. reached 
Benares.. According to his wont he 
gave an open challenge to all the 
pandits there, and began, by a series 
of lectures, his usual denunciation of 
idolatory. Now Kashi is known’ to- be 
a city of Idols. Every little stone in 
the town is regarded an incarnation of 
Shankar. On. any side you turn, you 
are confronted with a temple in which 
a number of images are lodged. The 
criticism of Dayanand was. . unsparmg 
His commonsense logic went into the 
hearts of his hearers. His harangues 
were largely attended, and the revolu- 
tion they brought about was so great 
and far- -reaching that the alumni, who 
had for centuries enjoyed an: undis- 


_turbed repose, were for a moment 


shaken in their asans and.. gaddis 
Those who had viewed the atrocities 
of the Mogul and. the. Pathan with 
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non-chalance, rubbed their eyes with 
wonder now that their reputation for 
Shastrie erudition was at stake. 

The Raja of Kashi arranged a shast- 

rarth, a religious polemic, at which 
he was himself to preside. The rishi, 
sitting alone, with only å loin-cloth on, 
while before him were arrayed all-the 
notable scholars and men of religious 
repute of the literary Athens of India, 
clad in the gorgeous colours of their 
various sects, was a spectacle to arouse 
tha wonder of gods. What transpired 
at tho jneeting may, tothe lay 
reader, prove nothing easier than 
an Egyptian _ heiroglyphic. ‘Those 
versed in the Arya shastras can alone 
follow these learned polemics. At a 
‘point in the’ course of.that debate, a 
paper purporting to be from a scripture 
‘was handed to the rishi who began 
forthwith to examine its contents. The 
pandits, who had all the time been on 
the lookout,found now their opportunity, 
and clapping their hands declared that 
they had silenced the rishi. [The Raja 
joined the insidious egame and’ the 
assembly dispersed amidst shouts and 
disorder. For the ruftians the tiine 
was! opportune to’ assert their roguish 
instincts. ‘They threw about filth and 
brickbats, but some inscrutable destiny 
keptthe rishi safe. That his adversaries 
indulged in this inenviable frolic was 
proof incontrovertible of the *rishz’'s 
moral victory. His logic was answered 
with brickbats. In the field of shastras 
the collective learning of Kashi had not 
been his match. : 

‘This as regards the opposition thai 


-Dayananda » had “to meet with at the 
hands of psuedo-Aryas. 


His mission, 
bere was not simply to, reform 
^ In ‘the Arya fold there 


risen reformers and saints without. - 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANAND. 


number. Hach had, according to his 
stamina, given the dying community 
one more short lease of existence. He 
had made a reform here anda reform 
there, and had by dint’ of that reform 
pushed the wheel of the community 4 
few steps further A section of the com- 
munity had accepted his creed in its to- 
tality while to the rest,the spirit he had 
breathed hath served as a leaven. The 
inequality of the progress that the two 
sections had put forth had led to a 
further division of the society. One 
more sect had been added to the al- 
ready large number of Hindu sampra- 
dayas, isms. 


Dayanand addressed his appeal to 
humanity at large. awara Pami - 
Make the whole world Arya : such was 
the commandment of the Veda. Arya 
tradition; recorded in the historic 
literature of the Aryas, was a testimony 
that corroborated that statement of the 
Arya mission. Dayanand, therefore, 
made it a plank in his platform to 
criticise, and -where necessary, ; to 
denounce non-Aryan faiths. 


Shastrarthas like that held at Kashi 
had been taking place in India from 
time to time. Tn their intensity and 
volume they may have been inferior to — 
that won by Dayananda. Viewed, how- 
ever, froin their qualitative aspect they 
belonged to the same category. The 
controversy arranged at Chandpur. 
however, was in the history of India 
extending over no smaller a period than 
that which had intervened since the 
days of the Mahabharat was unique. 
A Sadhu of the Arya community had 
taken the field against Christian fathers 
and Mohammaden Mullas. The contro- 
versy had from the first been designed 
to last for at least three days, The 
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Mulla and the father had, however, been 
so completely discomfited the very first 
day that on the second no vestige of their 
encampms3nis was tobe found. in- that 
vicinity. It..was for the first time: after 
long that'a warrior of the Arya faith 
had. routed the combined armies of 
Christianity and Islam. The beginning 
in Arya aggression had been made. 


The beginning was auspicious, To the 
eternal. credit of these Semitic faiths 
it, must be admitted that their follow- 
ers introduced lesser acrimony into the 
debate than did the Pawranics, No 
untoward event ever occurred in Daya- 
nand’s. polemics with the representa- 
tives of these faiths. Of this, however, 
later. ; i 


‘Spiritual. Nationalism of Rishi Dayanand, 


CBy ERAIN 


The Arya Samaj:--its seed of strength 
is in Rishi Dayanand. 


There was in him a power, a shalti. 
‘He compelled attention in his days. 
"He will, I bslieve, challenge the world’s 
attention in the coming days. His life 
sand message have a world-value. 


A dynamic personality his. A centre 
ot forces, this Rishi of- modern India. 
THis strength was in his Brahmacharya 
sAnd I believe Brahmacharya must 
become the basis of our New Education, 


New Social Order,..New Politics, New: 


Nationalism, i New. Civilization. Anci- 
ent “India’s. greatness was in this:— 
Tndia was a brahmachart Nation. 


Brahmacharya means literally: — Pla- 
cing at the feet of God. Ancient 
India strove to place the fruits of her 
eulture-and civilization- at the feet of 
God. Today the nations,—and India 
more, perhaps, than many,—have surr- 
endered themselves tothe senses. To- 
clay more urgently, perhaps, than before 

tihe nations need the message of 
Drabmacharya. - 


Ti. VASWANI, M. A.) 


-Two thousand years of Christian era! 


Two thousand years of “ progress,” you. 


say. This “ Progress’ is: a Dance of 
Death. This “ progress ” ie bhoga, 
And Civilization’s future isnot in bhoga 
of the senses but in fhe power, the 
shakti of the Atman, the Idéal | Fi 


The modern age iS conspicuous for 


three achievements : 


(1) scientific’ re- 


volution (2) industrial revolution and _ 


(3) political revolution (a) Scientific 
Revolution :—You 
electricity. . You 
quickly. 
speed. 


cross the ocean 


You. have motor and cables. 


have steam ‘and. 


You travel in the train with: 


The wireless brings you messages from ` 


great distances. 
phone, New York speaks to London 
across the Atlantic. 
tion achieved by science. ! 


By means of the tele- - 


What a revolu- X 


And yet'mere science may only prove © 


a destructive force. Nations, 


today, 


drop bombs from aeroplanes over ‘poor 


villagers. The Nations have learnt _ 
the art of destruction,—from science — 
Mere science may be no ‘better thana : 
monster ready to slay. Science has 
brought i in à complexity, has created a 


ü 


Terg 
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= ee heavy environment, beneath the burden- Nationalism has not helped Europe, 

o Wye of which the higher life of man may be It will not help India. Let our Nation: 
from sı stifled. Science has multiplied our alism be charged with Reverence for 
Morot physical powers. But these powers Humanity. To love India is not to 
nbs mày be wsed or abused. Science must hate Europe. Build rather in this 
Mu bə disciplined by Brahmavidya, by ancient land an International India. 
Sica knowledge of the Atman, by fellowship So may India give her Meseage’ to the 
wads with the Soul.. This message gave Nations ! 


Be Sarisct India in the long ago. This message 
3 was reworded by “Rishi Dayanand. 


> 
midday : 
my (b) Industrial Revolution :— The 
modern age is an industrial age. Ma- 
chines make possible production ona 
jarge scale. But they, also, dehu- 
anise life. Look into big cities. 
Many machines. But the man is sub- 
ordinated to “the Machine. Much 
Wealth, -'But.thereiare in it the 
groans ard tears’of ithe poor. There 


-promin * ; ; A T is 
Nacen are slums. ‘There is: appaling poverty 
SES in the cities: ©The: cities areas gates 
| Brahe of Hall. Hence themeed, agdin of the 
ing reas ancient. message. You have it in 
. (1) the Gita —“: They who cook for them- 
3 S selves alone feed upon nothing but sin.’ 
propaga You: have it in the Rig Veda:— 
~ inexhar “The man who eats.,by himself re- 
Tsar : gardless of others’ wants only: heaps 
we | upon, himself sin: after sin. Make 
Hepat money, —says the, modern man. “But 


a share: it- with tho poor, AONE: the 
oghaugi Aucient Wisdom,- ; 


suffer a 
i (6) “Political Revolution E phere 
is ‘a cry for self-government ‘every- 
where. And political changes of a 
radical character have taken. place in 
civilized” countries, except India. The 
dominant ery of the Age is :—freedom. 
Ti pete gra a holy thing... But 
fe oat? ta reedom must; not mean hate, “murder, 
i uF eee A of Europe hate one 


: onother-today. ,Hence,the.need, again - 


of smnessage : :— Freedom i is, for the. 
ee of Humanity. Aggressive 


© 


The Message became a Flame in the 
heart of Rishi Dayanand. A Fire 
burnt into his soul. Love is not with- 
out-a consuming Pain. Dayanand loved 
India. It pained him to see India in 
bondage.. With a Flame of atmashakti 
within him, he moved from place to 
place to bear witness to the Aryan 
vision. He died, a martyr to the vision 
and dream of Aryavarta 


: Piteous, to-day, is the Nation’s need 
of men with something of his Flame in 
their heart ! “Worse than’ wickedness 
is inertia, is laziness. It is Hell. Into 
such a Hellis Hindustan to-day. For 
her people are still content with paper 
resolutions and paper schemes and pub- 
lic speeches. Her people have not yet 
awakened to new relations with life - 
are not yet prepared for what God - 
wants of them, - Action, Yajna, Sacri- 
fice. There isa story of a little girl. 
Her country is invaded. She gets the 
news. She prays to God to give her 
strength to serve her Nation. She 
goes, to her.. mother. “Bless me, 
mother,” she Says, “for I gò”. Whither 
wilt thou go” ? the mother asks, 
leaving me; my only child ”? “1 
go, says the girl, “to where the Spirits 
of my Ancestors call me. I go to tend 
the wounded ‘on tke battlefield.” She 
gets her Mother's blessings. And on ~ 
the way to the Battlefield she repeats 
the one Mantra, the one prayer :—— 

“My life, a sacrifice to Thee,.O Lord !” 
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Rishi Dayanand’s life was a ‘sacrifice 
to God. Will the Day come soon 
when India will have in different 
Provinces many men and women with 
the Flame Divine in their hearts, with 
the prayer upon their lips : “This 
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life, a sacrifice to Thee, O Lord !” ? - 
In that Day will be the glory’of India’s ~ 
resurrection. And a Ressurected India 
will give what the world needs, D 
Message for the healing of the Nations. 


HINDU-MOSLEM. RELATIONS IN. BENGAL. 


(By Batoo ROMESH CHANDRA Banrrsen M.A.) 


I beg to draw the attention of the 
reader to certain serious events in 
Bengal,as I hear,they are making whole- 
hearted efforts for the organisation and 
consolidation of the Hindus. In Bengal 
the Hindus are so hopelessly timid that 
they dare not move a finger in the direc- 
tion of the reclamation of lost Hindus 
or of organisation of the Hindu com- 
munity, for fear of the powerful 
Musalmans. But the latter do not 
hesitate to make attacks on Hindu men 
and women or on Hindu religion, when- 
ever it suits their convenience. About 
two months ago, a party of Hindus, 
who used to sing religious songs in the 
streets of the town of Faridpur in Kast 
Bengal, were mercilessly beaten by 
Musalmans, without the Hindus utter- 
ingeven a word of protest. There are 
many such incidents happening every 
now and then in Bengal, and in most 
places the weak and cowardly Hindus 
silently put up with them, lest even 
verbal protest should bring worse things 
upon them. Direct and indirect conver- 
sion of Hindus into Islam is of frequent 
occurrence in Kaet Bengal. . And there 
are ‘patriotic’ Hindus,“braye” warriors, 


whose heroism, as a rule, consistsin - 


absusing the Government, and, propiti- 


ating the-Moslem at the cost of Hindu 
interest and honour. 

This is the condition of Bengal—— 
peaceful Bengal, whence a “leader” 
went to the Punjab to curse that provin- 
ce for the Hindu-Moslem troubles. In 
the opioion ot that great leader perhaps 
the fault of the Punjab Hindus lies in 
their attempt to defend their life and 
honour from Moslem attacks, while in | 
happy Bengal. the “patriotic” Bengali 
Hindu will suffer himself to be kicked ‘and 
cudgeled and spat upon by his Moslem 
brother and quietly and silently allow 
Hindu women to be outraged by the 
Faithful. Consequently there is no, 
Hiudu-Moslem “conflict”in Bengal, and 
so her reputed Hindu leaders can preach 
homilies of peace to the Punjab Hin- 
dus. i : 

-1f one were to write a history of the 
Hindu-Moslem events that usually take. 
place in Bengal, but are hushed up for 
various reasons, it would shock outsiders 
and teach them the value of the Hindu- 
Moslem peace in Bengal. T shall give 
onestriking example. Sea 

At the Bengal Provincial Conference _ 
held’ at. Jessore in the last Tester Holt 


days, a Bengali Hindu, in othe course of. 
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his speech heal the temerity to say that 
there is no sanction; in the . Hindu: 
Shastras. for- the current caste system, 


noris there any such sanction in the 
Koran. At this, a pious Moslem delegate 
rose up and said that it was improper 
for a Kafir to take the name of the 
Koran, 60 the Kafir must withdraw his 
words and apologize. The _ Hindus 


dared not nitty a bimele word i in protest ` 


and the poor Hindu speaker was com- 
pelled to apologize. Yet, all the fire- 
eating Hindu heroes of Bengal were 
assembled there -for the purpose of 
winning Swaraj. Your famous Shyam- 
sundar “Babu, the liberal patriot Subásh 
Chandra Bose, and other. great heroes 
were there, Ido not mean any dis- 
respect to these great men; but I simply 
point out the significance of the incident. 
1 had it from ‘a 1 reliable friend, who was 
present among the visitors, 


An. Urdu paper of Calcutta published 
aseries of articles on the reclamation 
of Malkanas- The name of the paper, 

as far as T remember, is “Asar-t-Jadiad”’ 
Tt called upon Musalmans -to try to 
bring back the Hinduised Malkanas by 
persuasion, but, it added, if persuasion 
failed, then it ‘would be ‘the duty of the 
Musalmans. to kill these perverted 
Moslems according to the laws of Islam. 
Thave heard of no Hinduof Bengal 
dari to utter a single word ‘of 
protest ‘against this outburst of 

Loslem fi fanaticism. 

- Recently, „prominent Moslem N.C.O, 
leaders, like.. Moulvi Ekram - Khan, 
Peer ‘Badshah Mian of East Bengal 
a others have issued a circular in 

h, they have ` violently ` 

Sai shra dhaNanda for his reclama- 

ion work 


abused 


and threatened“ terrible 
EE on the Hindus, This fanatical 


HINDU-MOSLEM RELATIONS IN BENGAL. 


sheet is being circulated among. Musal- 
mans for the purpose of exciting them 
to violence. Our fearless Hindu N.C.O. 
leaders, have wisely shut up their 
mouth, while the. other party are 
preparing for our destruction. 

Let the world know the valuo of 
the apparent peace between Hindus 
and Musalmans in Bengal and let 
outsiders learn to appraise the wise 
counsil of a Bengali Hindu leader; 
who travels far away'from Bengal to 
preach Hindu-Muslim unity and 
brotherhood ! 

In conclusion, I would earnestly 
press upon-your attention the urgency, 
of Arya propaganda in Bengal. The 
very idea of Hindu brotherhood, solid- 
arity, and self-defence is absent here., 
The Arya Samaj should come and show. 
the. way of salvation to the dying, 
drooping and cowardly Bengali Hindus. 
There is no cause for despair. Who’ 
knew the Congress and cared for it thirty 
years back ? Who ever dréamt that 
Semi-Musalmans can be Hinduised ? 
Similarly, if few Bengalees. care for the 
Arya Samaj and its ideals now, the 
whole of Bengal may rally round its 
banner a few years hence. But work 
must be commenced at.once ; otherwise 
the vocal but timid and Moslem-ridden 
Hindus of Bengal will be lost for ever. 


I.do not.mean any ill-will to the 
Moslem ; but I want that in every thing 
he should give equal rights to the Hindu 
and regard him with sincere esteem, 
and not.as a natural prey. 


The message of Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha was not widely circulated ; there 
is no hope from the Bengali Hindus at 
the beginning. ` If the mission comes, 
then it will create its own field and will 
surely succeed. 
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PUBERTY ; ADOLESCENCE; VIRILITY.“ 


d i S—r—“—S 


(By Proresson SATYAVRATA SIDHANTALANKAR.) 


Till he is fourteen .vears, a boy's 
development is marked- by | nothing 
unusual. After that a mysterious 
period begins... Stare straight. into the 
eves of a boy of fifteen—vou will read, 
through them, a language written on 
the sheets of his heart. His looks are 
no longer vacani.as they used. to 
appear when be was a child. He talks 
through them, and sometimes, very 
eloquently too. Fain would a young- 
man conceal the loud outpouring of his 
heart, had. the eyes not. betrayed -it 
all. 


Corresponding to this mental change, 
the. changes in the physical life are 
nob afew. All these changes, beginn- 
ing at fifteen, hurry.. up their comple- 
tion before the age of twenty-five. 
Shall I call it a period of mystery for 
it is nothing if not that !. Twenty-five 
minus fifteen, then, is the period of 
the development of mysterious creative 
powers in the body of man, ; 

Physiologists divide this period of ten 
years into two parts— Puberty. and 
Adolescence. t 

Puberty marks the beginning of thre 
changes. In boys the upper lip, the 
chin and the pubes are covered with 
hair, the voice grows powerful by the 
increase in the depth of the lyranx 
and sexual organs undergo further 
development becoming capable of 
producing fertile'semen. In girls- the 
period is marked by menstruation or 
monthly course.® But- this is only 
a beginning of youth—the raising of 


109 
the . superstructure still requires 
plastering’ and cementing. Years 


should be allowed to pass - before the 
building could be made use of. The 


- appearance of puberty is not enough 


for entitling a youngman to. contract 
marriage. “Says Dr. Cowen in the 
Science of a New Life, “The greatest 
error in fixing the present age for 
marriage arises “from taking the arrival 
of puberty as the proper time, it being 
popularly supposed that. when this is 
present the woman is capable of repro- 
duction and ready for matriage. This 
is a fallacy, for marriage should be 
consummated only between a physiolo- 
gically perfect man and woman.” “Now 
when puberty first shows itself”, adds 
the learned doctor, “the osseous part 
of the system is not fully grown, which 
implies...... wotbat. the reproqualye 
element is not fully grown. 


The time following puberty may be 
termed Adolescence, though puberty. is 
only the beginning and adolescence. the 
end of one and the same period of life 
extending over ten years, from fifteen ; 
to twenty-five. After puberty, which | 
generally covers a period of two. or™ 
three years, one bas to wail for eight 
years or more, to lay by some physical 
and mental capital to one’s account, 
without which PRO EE DEE is bound to 
be at a near run. 


But fifteen for the- Ae ie 


puberty and twenty-five for the close 
of adolescence is not a> hard and -fast 


rule. Human life is -elastic.. These 


Aad eRe a ee a 2 2 EET ED GEENA Up. Fo 
“A Chapter out of the author's forthcoming - publication” entitled 
‘Confidential Talks to Youngman on Sexual Matters, 
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_ «Liver, 
secretary glands. 


periods can be, quickened, or „delayed 
and largely depend on the food one 
eats, the dress One wears and the life 
one lives. Climate also is a very 
potent factor. A life of hardihood in 
a village unsoilied by the evils of 
modern civilization tends to postpone 
the early appearance of puberty, 
whereas riches and luxuries, unaccom- 
. pained by the restraining force of self 
control, hasten to make a man of ‘a 
‘little child. 
_  Precocity is dangerous. . There must 
be something wrong with a boy who 
is over-promising. _ Early sexual 
development is a sure indication of an 
early decay, Let your child grow but 
let him not grow before his time. 
Parents and teachers can never be too 
cautions in this respect. 


“But what is the cause of all this 
change—the cause of this sudden revo- 
lution in the body and mind of man— 
what, in short, is the cause of.. Puberty 
and virility ?” f 


‘To. understand it:-one must under- 
stand something about glands. 
The researches of  physiologiots 
have lead them to believe that the secre- 
tions of glands are potent factors in the 
There 
are salivary glands in the mouth that 


go on secreting all the time and the 


cessation of -which will make life 


unbearable by the troublesome feeling of 


adry mouth. Gastric glands in the 
stomach form another secretion. The 
Pancreas and Testicles are 
These secretions are 
assigned their proper function—some 
digestive, »some lubricating, . some 


excretary, some reproductive and some 


“Of body building. eerie 
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Formerly physiologists were familiar 
only with such glands as poured out 
their secretions upon some surface ‘of 
the body, interior (like mucous 
membranes) or exterior (like the skin) 
They also knew ‘that such secretions 
were carried inside or outside the body 
by the secretary cr excretary ducts— 
for example, secretary ducts of the 
liver and excretary ducts of the sweat 
or tear glands. Urine, sweat, tears etc. 


are excretions. If retained in the body, 


they are harinful. Saliva, bile etc., are 
secretions which serve a purpose in the 
economy of human nature. Both pass 
through small ducts issuing from 
glands to the surface (interior or ex- 
terior) where they have to act. 

With the advance of Anatomy some 
other structures were discovered in the 
body which bore a striking resemblence 
to this structure of duct-glands. ‘Thy- 
roid in the neck, ard adrenal in the 
abdomen whose funition was still ún- 
known, had no ducts whatsoever,but re- 
searches showed their structures to be 
like other glandsand this led the plysio- 
logists to enquire as to their true nature. 
“ What had hitherto prevented classi- 
fication of thyroid or adrenal as glands,” 
says Dr. Donis Berman in The Glands 
Regulating Personality, “was the fact 
that they possessed no visible path- 
ways for the removal of their secretion. 
So now they were set apart as the 
ductless glands, the glands withcut 
ducts, as contrasted with the glards 
normally equipped with ducts.” 


This was the discovery. There are 
glands with ducts but there also are 
glands witLcut ducis. The secretiOLs 
of the former are carried thrcugh ducts 


-and are therefore called External ; the 
‘secretions of the: latter are carried 


‘anaalit r a 


Keo ag 
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without ducis and therefore are calied 
Internal. Something more.: Physi- 
ologisis found out ‘that there were 
glands that formed internal secretion 
only, such as, thyroid and adrenal ; 
there were glands that formed external 
secretion only, such as, salivany and 
gastric glands, and there were also 
glands that formed both the secretions, 
internal and external, such as, liver, 
pancreas and testicles. 


The psychical and _ physiological 
changes manifesting themselves at 


puberty are due to the internal and ex- 
ternal secretions of the testicles. It 
will be better understood by examining 
cases of castration which consists in 
the removal of the sexual glands. 
Take two calves of the same age: and 
pedigree. Get one of them castrated 
and let the other grow in his natura! 
sexual development. One vear will be 
more than enough to bring the 
differences between the two into bola 
relief, The uncastrated animal with 
his gigantic body, formidable strength 
and ‘fiery spirit presents a wonderful 
contrast to his emasculated brother 
whose neck and horns have remained 
undeveloped, whose hair on the fore- 
head have grown but little and whose 
tame |. oks embolden the weakest of 
mankind to use him as a beast of 
burden. 

The saute is the case with a “horse 
A stallion, unmolested by the veterina- 
rian’s knite, grows up into a perfect 
type of his race. His grand long neck 
covered thick with bushy hairs, stal- 
wart body, with® flesh full on. all 
joints, tall stature With a majestic ap- 
pearance, rouse the ambition ofa 
prince for his possession. His agile 
motions, spirited dance and grand look! 
Does it not all look delightful 2? Con- 


re $ 


¢ 


TIL 


trasied to a stallion is the washer- 
man’s gelding, a number. of whose. 
kind run about the nasty streets of our 
cities. The two have developed along 
radically 
of the strength of the stallion being the 
presence, and of the weakness of the 
gelding, the absence, of the sexual 
glands, and therefore, of their. iraton] 
and external secretions. 


In the harems of the Mohanta 
kings they used to keep eunuchs, and 
whenever needed, young boys were 
castrated for this purpose. “In Italy”, 
says Dr. Foote, “in 
century, about four thousand boys were 


annually castrated for opera singing 
and celebrating the mass Why ? 


Because the operation- arrested the 
full development of the fmakoukiien 
voice. 


The testicles. ina man BREFI the. 


masculine powers whereas. the. ovaries ` 
in a woman producethe feminine powers ° 
Remove the sexual glands. of a man- 


and he will develop. feminine charac- 
teristics ; extirpate the ovaries of a 
woman and she will develop masculine 
characteristics. ‘The virility in both 
the sexes is the direct result of the 
production and absorption of secretions 
of the sexual glands. The greater the 
strength the ‘greater should naturally 
be the capacity of the testicles ; the 
lesser the strength the lesser should 
naturally be the capacity of the testicles. 
So much so is the fact adinitted in medi- 


cal circles that some authorities regard 


old age as only a result of the shrinking. 
of the sexual glands. 
being carried onin America in tr 


plantation of the glands and cases taney 


been reported. where the operations haye: 


been attended with wonderful SUCCESS. 


Not only has the removal of the testicles 
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caused cessation of the virility of a nor- 
mal man but also injections of testicular 
extracts in impotent men have re- 
established their lost manhood. This fact 
iftrue, throws a flood of light on the 
_ old Aryan conception of the conquest 
of death through observing Brahimachar- 
ya, for, Bramacharya, as T understand 
it in physiological language, is only the 
method of keeping the sexual glands in 
a healthy condition. A © Brahiachari 
should be taught to exercise control 
over the secretion of sexual glands, for 
thus and only thus can normal life be 
preserved and a premature death ward- 
ed ofi, 
As already pointdd out’ ‘the 
secretion of the testicles is both inter- 
al and external. Internal secretion 
begins from avery young age wnd by being 
absorbed in the system is responsible 
for the many changes observed>- at 
puberty. External secretion makes its 
appearance late with the maturity of 
sperms and is carried out for purposes 
of fertilization through the complex 
reproductive mechanism. 
Internal secretion is constantly absor- 
bed into the lymph and blood. Thus it 
is carried to the brain and spinal cord 
all over the body, giving an indomi- 
table strength to the individual. ‘he 
stallion became a stallion, the bull a bull 
and the wrestler a wrestler because of 
this internal secretion. An unbroken- 
flow ‘and absorption of ii brings about a 
harmonious develpment of all limbs and 
makes the individual look beautiful. 
Where the glands are absent or atrophi- 
ed, growth stops short. Misuse 
of the reproductive organs hinders the 
proper production of the internal secre- 
tion and the invariable result, is a Halt 
to all physical; mental and moral growth. 


Any kiud of sexual stimulation begins | 
ra owns: eae oP T i eee 
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producing external secretion and thus — 
puts a break on the constant production 
of the intérnal secretioun—the Wssence 
of Virility which, to 
into the body, requires no effort on 
the part of the individual. Internal 
secretion manifests ilself in the form of 
sublime beauty, so very common on the 
faces of spiritual teachers and in a more 
or less degree on everybody’s face,unless 
the individual be a very dissipated one. 
This secretion tones the system by 


giving Virility and Manhood. In the 
Ayurvedic system, internal secretion 


is called aaa and external secretion 
ata, QF or tae. 

The external secretion of the testicles, 
the spermatozoa, like the internal sec- 
retion, is, after puberty and adolescence, 
constantly secreted, though ina very 
imperceptible quantity, and carried to 
the seminal vesicles. When the vesicles 
are filled their contents (the external 
secretion) if not re-abscrbed, are empti- 
ed out into the urethral canal under 
some erotic dream at the time of sleeping. 
‘Chis phenomenon is known as nocturnal 


emission €€N@I9, so universal among 
boys at puberty. 

It should be remembered that 
external secretion of the testes 18 
discharged from the bcdy in one of 
the three ways :—( 1 ) voluntary ; ( 2) 
involuntary; (3) sub-voluntary.’ 

Voluntary emissions are accompan- 
ied with mental excitement? such as,. 
self-abuse, sexual. perversions, social 
vice and legal intercourse. Voluntary 
emissions may be ugeful only when 
indulged in marital relations with 
moderation. Otherwise they are blcod- 
sapping. Involuntary emissions are 
caused by mechanical, pressure on the 
seminial vesicles ( N4 #19 );such asy 
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emissions by overstraining at stools Internal secretion of the testicles (ia) 
and emissions unaccompained by is naturally absorbed without any exer- 
dreams.. Such emissions are an index 


toa diseased condition of the system 
and the complaint should be imme- 
diately referred for remedy to some 
able medical adviser. Sub-voluntary 
emissions are caused when the se- 
minal vesicles are overflooded. ‘Lhe 
pressure of the extended 
sets up erotic dreams to float before 
the mind’s eye and a sub-voluntary 
emission takes place to relieve the 
undue pressure. 


Sub-voluntary emissions are very 
complex in their nature. Sometimes, 
even though the vesicles are not full, 
impure dreams, as remnants of the 
bad impressions received during day- 
time through obscene literature, or 
foul scenes, begin moving about in 
the mind, causing excitement followed 
by emissions. On other occassions, 
as already said, dreams might be the 
results of the pressure caused upon 
the vesicles because they are over- 
flooded. Of the two the former is caused 
by an impure mind and the latter 
by a physiological condition and as 
such the former is controllable by 
controlling the mind but the latter 
seems uncontrollable. In normal health, 
when the external secretion (fills up 
the seminal. vesicles and no ‘more of 
it can be contained in it, the vesicles, 
accompanied by erotic dreams, empty 
their contents and the emission may 
be called physiological. Any other 


process of sub-voluntary emission is 
pathological. o mt] 
“ Are, then, the physiological 


emuissions useful? Should the external 

secretion be allowed. to pass out when 

the vesicles be extended to the. full?” 
Our reply is an emphatic ‘NO’! 


vesicles’ 


jion on the part of man but external 


Secretion ( 4H) can also be re-absorbed 
by Abhyas, with wonderful results. 
Of itself it won’t be absorbed and will 
pass out when the vesicles become 
extended. It is for such as these that 
wise men have advised marriage at 
twenty-five. That is the lowest 
Brahmacharya. But that was not the 
ideal. The Yogis of yore were conver- 
sant with certain practices by which 
the external secretion, which could 
give life to a new being, was capable, 
by being re-absorbed into the blood, not 
of giving but of renewing life. Such 


souls were called aeitag or Aditya 


Brahmacharis who lived a life of 
celibacy up till forty-eight years or 
more. The hard life of a Bahmachari 
coupled with the spiritual training 
that he had to undergo under the 
guidance of a Guru was compulsory 
for adults of ancient Aryavart. In 
the obscurity of the past the teachers 
of humanity laboured hard to mould 
characters of young Brahmacharis. 
Their ideal was high it was the real- 
ization of the One Supreme. With Him 
before their eves they saught their 
lessons of “ re-absorption of the exter“ 
nal secretion into the blood”, of 
which the modern physiologists are 
yet. doubting the practicability. 

If youngmen will understand the 
importance of the internal secretion 
of the testes in the building of man- 
hood they will think twice before they 
fall in the meshes of the Satan whose 
victims they, most of them, are ! 
Puberty is the time of development. It 
isa time when you grow rich. Vain 
indeed is the man—asnd sad must bè 
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his ease—who in his temporary 
richness forgets himself and begins 
squandering away the little that has 
been given him. All vices that excite 
the external secretion to flow are 
present among the youth of our times. 
All luxuries stimulate it. The flow of 
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the external secretion cannot but harm 

the internal secretion by exhausting 

the sexual glands. This is the verdict of 

modern physiology and of the Rishis of 

long ago. 

Absorb in yourself aaa and RAR 
and be a Virile Man. 


THE IDEAL OF THE STUDY OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE TO 


THE GURUKULA UNIVERSITY. 
Delivered on April 22nd 1923. 


z ; BY PROFESSOR BIDHUBHUSHAN DUTTA M. A. 


‘Dr. MEHTA UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR Or INDIAN HISTORY. 


` The occasion of the present Discourse : 
‘the Reader’s feeling towards it: and 
bis Ie sense of éstcenr. 
< In bringing forward the first of the 
series of discourses on Ancient Indian 
History and Culture that it is intended to 
hold at Gurukula, I cannot avoid to fulfil 
the duty of expressing my thankfulness 
and gratitude to the gentlemen and 
paxties whose noble exertion and broad 
mind and truly patriotic zeal have 
placed the subject in the scheme of 
Gurukula curriculum. I would not have 
` done so as a matter of roere formality ; 
but I find that every factor relating to this 
gives some additional value and worth 
fo the subject that I have undertaken. 
T also recollect with a sense of reverence 
the circumstances that have led me to jit, 
and hope.to be excused, if in the: course of 
the present. discourse, I happen to make 
any reference to them. i 
No one can exaggerate or over-estimate 
the scope and magnitude of the subject. 
My drawbacks and shortcomings are 
immensely: great. Fain would I have 
thought. that the task might devolve on 
abler hands. Still I have got the boldness 
F that: fondness often begets, 
Chi ice of language : vernacular as the 
ee “medium of instruction : the readers’ 
¥ ut = hope that Hindi may so be. 
ee Kit o used soon, 


gg optics has bormi 
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A difficulty has offered itself in the 
choice of the language in which to address 


students. And although -it has come 
from an authentic source “ What 


matters if whether the words thou utterest 
in’ prayer are Hebrew or Syrian or 
whether ths place in which thou seekest 
the Truth is the farthest city of the Hast 
or the West Jabilka or Jabilsa” 
(Sana’i); and although the Imperial 
English tongue has so long been a necessity 
—an uncongenial necessity —and served as 
an Jisperanto and furnished us a basis 
for national unity and the “dawn ofa 
better and more glorious day for Hindus- 
tan”, the time is now up when a particular 
vernacular of the land bearing the spirit 
of her life and culture should be used as a 
medium in all our concerns. Hindi has 
already established its claim and been 
recognised as the Rastra-bhasa—lingua, 
franca of India; may it soon be turned 
into a vehicle for our literature and science 
on a larger scale. 


No where else do we suffer so keonly 
and vitally on account of a foreign tongue 
as medium, as in the field of education 
and culture. The -education that is 
imparted to children and youngmen 
through aforeign language under compul- 
sion, is for all abnormal and unnatural, 
and for most ruinous in respect ‘of sound 
knowledge and high idoals. They lie 
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estranged from tho natural influence of 
their own language and their own culture 
becoming more or,less like foreigners in 
their own land. Culture of the people, 
also taken asa collective body, does not 
suffer any tho less for this barrier In 
times free from it, the culture of this land 
was much more diffused amongst the people 
in general, than inthe modern times. In 
these days also our common people who 
lie outside the range of the foreign scheme 
of education, are rather more advanced in 
points of some of the best elements in 
the culture of the land. 


Happily for us, Gurukula in her unique 
attempt to hold out living many of the 
ancient cultural and religious ideas of the 
country has a requisition for the most 
diffused and diffusible vernacular in India 
as being the medium of the course of 
teaching. How would I like: to -have 
owned it as our cornmon provincial. But 
conscious as I am of the urgent necessity 
and efficacy of one’s own language being 
the instrument of learning. and faithful 
to the tradition of the institution that I 
have joined, I will, unless for -special 
reasons, give oub the discourses in the 
recognised vernacular, when some definite 
subject-matter is followed, and I find it 
sufficiently eligible. 


The Principal points of the Present 
Lecture :— 


Determination of a standpoint 
and fining the Ideal : 


Tho first and foremost point of impor- 
tance is the determination of a standpoint 
from which to deal with the Subject. It 
is a matter in regardto which one might 
be advised rather to keep silent and not 
commit himself. But I should rather be 
subject to side-remarks and derision for 
plain speaking and open heart, than be 
regarded in obscure esteem for conceited 
aloofness. The characteristic weakness 
or strength of the profession to which I 
belong, and which serves as refuge on 
many occasions has no special appeal for 
me, The world is tired ef pedantry and 


———— ee 


A> 


bombasticity. And if in tho pursuit of 
facts which we have taken up as our duty, 
we make reference to some facts that have 
led us to ib, at least the lover of facts will 
excuse us for our shorb-comings. = 
Difficulty of the task. . © 
Still it is somewhat difficult to define an 
ideal or a stand-point at such a stage ; and 
that specially withregard to a subject that 
has no comprehensive logic to’ regulate. it 
But I have been rather fortunate in having 
a set of circumstances, that have como to 
my help. I have only taken their lessons 
tomy account, and not formulated any 
rules. I think I should clear them to a 
certain extent. i 


The Reader narrates some circumstances 
that came to his help. 


Early drawn to the association of some 
esteemed scholars then working under the 
University of Calcutta, just on the 
closure of the course of Bachelor of Arts, 
I came for the first time to realise a little 
bit—that there lay a way to a systematic 
course of study of the Ancient Indian Cul- 
ture and History, under the auspices of an 
institution or university. The subject was 
up till then mostly a matter of pursuit by 
individual scholars, writers or patriots. 
And thanks to the endeavours of western 
scholars, eyes of the modern world were 
being led to the immense treasures of 
Ancient India—her literature, art, philoso- 
phy and religion ; there has been a 
competition amongst able writers vying 
with each other in their attempt to bring 
them out to the easy reach of modern 
students : in France, Germany, England, 
America and even in Japan. What Hero- 
dotus and Ktesias learnt from hearsay 


account, Megasthenes, Daimachus and 
Dionysius observed through personal 
experience, Arrian and Curtius Rufus 


treated out of their most praiseworthy 
historical interest, the Merchant of the 
Periplus could not lose sight of in record- 
ing an organised trade, Fahien, Hiuen 
Tsang,I-tsing and quite an illustrious band 


of Pilgrims gavo account of in terms so 


eloquent in respect of India of the miq 
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and later periods of her ancient. days, 
by thei: personal knowledge or actual 
contact—these brilliant arrays of savants 
of modern times have done through their 
piercing eyes and keen insight into the 
deep-laiden mass of Indian ‘literature in 
respect of her still earlier days. Their 
deep learning, spirit of devotion, power 
of research and, for most, a regardful 
sympathy unique in its nature, have mado 
the name of India an object of esteem for 
others, and of a new inspiration for her 
own sons. India today is no longer a land 
“typically barbarian” (Dr Graves of Ohio) 
but a land of supremely high: culture to 
which one can look for “peace of mind in 
this world and solace hereafter”. We can 
not omit in this connection to make a 
short reference to the names of those great 
men to whose scholarly activities we owo 
really a great deal, and who made further 
investigation possible. ‘hose who walk 
in the fleld, are easily guided hy the lights 
derived from the labours of those eminent 
scholars. . 


` ` A brief outline of the history 
` of the science of Indian 
2 Antiquity. 


The history of the scienco of the Anti“ 
quity of India also is too interesting to 
escape a short passing remark in this 
connection. Interest in the study of An- 
cient Indian literature (by the : Europeans) 
began only about a century and a half ago 
when a number of Englishmen working 
as officers of the East India Company 
began the study of Sanskrit out of 
administrative . necessity. Tho first 
amongst them. to handle . original 
Sanskrit was Charles Wilkins who, at the 
instigation of Warren Hastings (who had 
up till then had to depend on Indian 
Pandits for the interpretation of Indian 
Law-Book), had learnt a deal of Sanskrit 
in Benares and afterwards brought out a 
translation of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
moral story, the Hitopodesha. When the 
TIREN direct access to Sanskrit 
language was being felt somewhat keenly, 
then it was that that gifted and versatile 
scholar who amongst his friends would 
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be regarded as the most enlightened of 
the sons of men came over to India: 
The Asiatic Society which Sir William 
Jones founded in 1784 marked a new ora 
in the history of Antiquity and Philologi- 
cal enquiry of the world. The task next 
devolved on Henry Thomas Colebrook, 
another of the high officials of the East 
India Company, who-amidst his multi- 
farious responsible task, found time to 
collect, with a true spirit of research,’ an 
incomparable mass of Sanskrit manus: 
cripts which now form the principal 
treasures of the India Office Library, and 
formed the first basis of investigation by 
later Huropean scholars. The task’ if 
thitherto confined would not have served 
any great purpose; bub the work begun 
by. Sir W. Jones and- his countrymen 
soon assumed a distinct shape at the hand 
of German scholars who were led to it 
with ‘greater zeal and discerning power 
and with an unadulterated spirit -of 
intellectual pursuit, that afterwards 
achieved wonderful results in the line 
of research and far surpassed those in 
the field of Egyptian hieroglyphics’ or 
Babylonian ‘cuneiforms.’ Jt is not a 
matter of little curiosity to note that an 
incident of the great Nepoleonic war led 
to the wide opening of the gate of ancient 
Indian literature to the continental 
scholars. We givo the account in Prof 
Macdonell’s lucid words : — 


« Alexander Hamilton (1765-1824), 
an Englishman who had acquired a good 
knowledge of Sanskrit in India, happened 
to be passing through France on his way 
home in 1802. Hostilities breaking out 
afresh. just. then, a decree. of Napoleon, 
directed against all Englishmen in the 
country, kept Hamilton a prisoner in 
Paris. During his long involuntary 
stay in that city, he taught Sanskrit to 
some French scholars, and especially, 
tothe German romantic poet Friedrich 
Schlegel. One of the results of these 
studies was tho publication by Schlegel 
of his work , “On the Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians” (1808). This 
book produced nothing less than a revo- 
lution'in the science of language by the 


eee 
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introduction of the comparative aud the 
historical method. It led to the foundation 
of the science of comparative philology 
by Franz Bopp in his treatise on the con- 
Jugational system ot Sanskrit in com- 
parison with that of Greek, Datin, Persian 
and: German (L816). Sshlegel’s work, 
moreover. aroused so, much zeal for the 
study of Swunskrit in Germany that the 
vast progress made since his day in this 
branch of learning has been mainly duo 
to the labours of his countryimen.’—Pages 
3-4 History of Sanskrit Literature. 

To Schlegel India was a “land of 
exalted primitive wisdom,” and ancient 
Indian religion and Indian poetry “ re- 
plete with exuberant power and light 
in comparison with which even the noblest 
philosophy and poetry of Greece was but 
a feeble spark ;” and ‘the time from which 
the imuster-pieces of the Tindu dated 
appeared to him ‘a distant, gigantic, 
primeval age of spiritual culture.’ while 
Bopp in a more sober way, attempted to 
establish a prior fundamental relation of 
Sanskrit with the other ancient languages 
of the world, and thus laid the foundation 
of a new phase of world-history through the 
linguistic relation of races which became 
the pursuit of the next age. In the mean- 
while interest of the western countries in 
Indian culture, religion and literature 
went on growing: newer materials were 
being brought in, newer lines of investi- 


-gation opened, nnd never workers also 
appeared on the scene. In addition to 
the classical Sanskrit of the mid- 


ancient age of India, there was brought 
in view the archaic literature of the older 
Vedic Sanskrit on the one hand, 
and the later Pali and Prakrit which 
einbodied the (sacred) literature of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists, on the other 


—al enormous literature on which 
to build up the cultuzal history of 
Hindustan. ‘The task was _ seriously 
taken up by the sagacious Burnouf in 


France, the ingenuus Prinseps in India 
who devoted himself to tho deciphering of 
the inscriptions (monuments) and coins, 
and the Norwegian Jasson who made 
Germany his home and who , wrote in 


111 


German, for the first time, a systematic, 
volume, the “Hindu Antiquity.” 
‘Vo these musi also be added the names of 
Kuhn and Benfey, Max Muller, Weber 
and Roth in Germany and of Bohtlingk 
of St. Petersburg Academy, and quite a 
list that must be linked with the account 
of the achievement in the field of the 
researches on Indian Antiquity, 


In our own land, too, we have had here 
a Rajendra Lal ard there a Bhagwan 
Lal Indraji, a Romesh Chandra Dutta and 
a Sarat Chandra Das, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Shastri and the illustrious Sir Bhan- 
darkar, to whose efforts we owe a great 
deal. <A’ student -of Ancient Indian 
History can not afford to iniss any of the 
names whose resourceful spirit has con- 
tributed so much to the knowledge of 
the world. The result up fill now 
achieved in the field of the history of 
ancient India has been wonderful and 
encouraging ; but something more instruc- 
tive and enlightening might be in stock 
of the future which, as Prof. Oldenburg 
hopes, will bring in the ‘explanation 
of the hitherto inexplicable phenomena, 
the transformation of that which is half 
known into that which, is fully known.” 
But let us now close up with it, and look 
back to the circumstances that led us to 
our humble pursuit. 


The problem of a young graduate—how 
to best serve the cause of the country : 
that intensified through contact hy 
with some high-souled personage 
of the university.—The reader : = 
gives a tribute of appreciation 
; to their memory. , 

The atmosphere of the land, at the time 
of which we were speaking, was most 
unsettled; its air blew violent and thè 
soil was not cool. It was difficult for a 
yongman just out trom the college to 
decide which course to make a choice of. 
Study that was prescribed’ in’ the ‘college 


course seemed to be dull, detested and in- 
sipid. The one dominant question that lay- 


in the mind of young Bengal was—how to 


best serve the needs of the tithe, the causy 
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of the Country. In the midst of the 
fumulis and confusions of ithe time 
(following the Bengal Partition National 
moyeéinent), and with a mixed feeling of 
half-regvet and hali-encourayement, I was 
called to the circle of the University of 
Calcutta wherefrom I had the opportunity 
of cultivating the company of some high- 
souled friends and revered gentlemen 
You will excuse me jf J take a pause for 
a while and make reference to some of the 
persons to whom I owe a great deal for the 
direct and indirect intluence they exerted 
in shaping the after course that T followed. 
Tirst and foremost I should mention the 
esteemed Dr. P. K. Ray who then 
created in me an eager desire for, and 
interest iv, Education as a pursuit of life, 
as he said that the country, first of all, 
wanted a band. of sell- abnegating 
teachers. Tho late Mr. Hari Nath De, 
with his literary achievement and cultural 
ideal was an inspiration to every one who 
would come in contact with him ; to the 
utterly regrettable loss of the country, 
that extraordinary linguist, while still 
young in his literary endeayours, departed 
while his niasterly efforis were directed to 
the ‘rediscovery of ancient Buddhistic 
works Jost in the original Sanskrit and 
now to be found only in Chinese and 
Tibetan versions. Mr. Yama kami, the 
Reader and author of the thesis ‘The 
Systems of Buddhistic Thought’ was a 
noble soul in whom I found, for the first 
time by direct. contact, how the foreigners 
have learnt to esteem India and the 
Indians in the light of their past glory. 
I may also mention here the well- known 
Sir Asutosh- Mukherjee who was then 
just organising the University where the 
subject of Ancient Indian History and 
EAA for the first time, (later) obtained 
a recognition and found an important place 
in the “curriculum of Post-graduate Siudy 
as an academic course. Every step which 
he then took and every measure he adopted 
‘was a matter of great interest to all w ho, 
were in contact with the university in 
those: days. I should ‘also mention the 
name of Dr. A. Suhrawardy whose very 
high scholarly temperament and patriotic 
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spirit bore then a ot promise, but. who 
now js feeling troubled by the ‘vanity of 
pursuit’ at the Calcutta High Court ag he 
describes his legal practice there to be. 
Last but net least I should also name 
my learned “frievd from Behar, Babu 
Jaganath Prasad Panday. M. A. B.L. 
whose high attainment in Indian Philoso- 
phy made himn a real‘ Darsana Keshari’; 
to him I aim largely indebted for my first 
interest in that master-piece of human 
culture which forms the basis of all the 
literary and cultural treasure of India. I 
could mention quite a number ‘of other 
friends and gentlemen to whom I am 
personally indebted on various grounds ; 
but I think I have already tired you with 
this some-what tedius account. But I 
make mention of these because I believe 
that we can learn more through the study 
of men than through the study of books. 
Lhe idea ushers for the first time that 
there lies a way for the regeneration of 

the country (entirely its own) in 
her cultural revival and spiri- 
tual triumph for which 
there were wnmense 
resources in the 
ancient lore. 

Under such circumstances it appeared 
for the first time to me, that there 
lay a way for the regeneration of the 
country entirely its own: It was her 
cultural revival and spiritual triumph for 
which there were immense resources in 
the ancient lore. Demand for the same, 
by the turn of events, also seemed to be 
pressing. 

I remember now an incident that took 
place one day at that tiine as a matter of 
table talk. Sis Valentine Chirole’s book, 
“The Indian Unrest,” was just out and in- 
dented from England. A copy of it was on 
the table. We looked over the title- page and 
through some pages of its contents. 
There were also soma books on Indian 
Philosophy and Indian Literature on the 
shelves all around close by. Spontaneously 
there came out the remarks “——— hero is 
the petty thing, Indian Unrest’; but, all 
around there are the treasures of ‘Indian | 
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Rest’—sterual. lt is only 
have a taste of them’! The matter was 
a talk amongst us for many days ; and 
later it formed a subject of an elaborate 
conversation with Mr. Yamakanii’s. precept- 
tor the Lord Abbot of a Buddhistic church 
at Vokyo, then on ‘visit to Calcutta, to 
which he seemed to give his sincere 
approval. 

That growing clearer through later 
study of great authors and 
teachers of modern age. 

The matter was still a passing impress- 
jon for the time being. But later J drew 
the lesson on the same from the teachings 
of some of our great teachers—men who 
have proved massive pillars to keep erect 
the high roofs of our spiritual ideal on the 
sandy and shaky ground of modern tines. 
One can easily realise how. much the 
coming regeneration of this Jand is due to 
the life and teachings of the great spiritual 
leaders of the country in her dire days. 
Through their. efforts the genius of the 
old culture of India had long been operat- 
ing onthe hearts of our modern men, 
as their mind and body Jay subdued under 
other influences. In the midst of all their 
miseries and distresses, the same spirit has 
ever been predominant—India in the days 
of her decline. is more:a land of Sankara, 
and Ramanuja, Nanaka, Kavira, Tukaram 
and. Chaitanya, Dayananda, Rammohan 
and Ramkrishna- Vivekananda, and lastly, 
of M. Gandhi and Aravinda, than of 
Mahmud and Baktiar, Altamas, Baber and 
Akbar or Aurangazeb, and even of Shivaji, 
Pratap Aditya, Hyder Ali and Ranjit, Clive, 
Dalhousie O’Dwayer, Dyer and Curzon or 
, of Bentink Ripon, Montague and Chems- 
ford., 


if they could 


And that led to a more specialised. 

study of the subject. : 
These were the circumstanses that led 
me- to a sort of specialised study of Indian 
‘Philosophy and Indian History and Oul- 
ture, which laterly won for me the last 
‘University Degrees, and Professorships i in 
some Colleges. Things might get ou in a 
way which: otherwise might “be called 
definitoand final. And every one knows 


‘congenial and everything 
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how, except in exceptional instances, 
the. life of a Professor under modern 
circumstances in. this. country tburus 


mechanical and stagnant. 


i ffect of the recent national movement 
on the same ideal: How it could - 
be realised in educational field 
—the Problem. 


But yet a change was in -view—a change 
that arose out of the movement that 
has passed through the length and breadth 
of the land and has shaken. the roots of 
many things that were regarded settled 
and permanent. Every one knows how 
fatally the Educational institutions . of 
this country, if not. all in form, in 
spirit, have been affected by the recent 
national movement. To me it also served 
as a reminder of the old ideal, concealed 
so long under the uproars of the noise 
and number of the boys in the college pre- 
mises. The atmosphere seemed cool and 
native to the 
Jt was no time to measure 
merit or worthiness for the call; 


old. ideal. 
one’s 


still a ready response was delayed for a 


time with a view to have some suitable 
occasion which being had, it was the 
educational aspect of the thing that natur- 
ally offered the greatest allurement. 
Every one knows “the difticulties, due 
specially to the peculiar mentality of the 
people, undex which national Education 
recently started has been suffering. Still 
to it the old ideal, found itself quite in 
conformity ; and it continued to operate 
as far as it could be managed, and would 


-have perhaps so continued for a period 


indefinite. It was at such a time 
that this humble servant was inviga by 
the Gurukula. 


Call to Gurukula w here theideal takes Q 
` concrete. shape in the subject and 
finds a congenial ground for 
execution, the ideal identified 
with that of the Gurukula 
in the estimate of the. 
Reader. 


pee name wasa charm to’ me oe 
ears, teb ‘subject declare d’ occasioned 
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720 THE IDEAL OF THE STUDY 
a thorough revival of the past course of 
pursuit, (and its constitution has had the 
wide reputation which. also accorded to 
the same.) And in my reasoned estimate 
of the Gurukula J found almost an identity 
of the long cherished ideal of which I have 
been giving you so long and tedious an 
account. 

So to define the standpoint which I 
have to follow in this course of lectures, I 
have had to give out an ideal ; and to find 
that out I have, at last, been led to the 
Gurukula. Soto me I shall be committ- 
ing no serious wrongs if L say that the 
Gurukul js the stand-point that I mean to 
follow. If I have understood it well, theGu 
rukula with its back at the gateway to the 
high abode of holiness, with its face, along 
the sacred stream of the name that has 

_ become the symbol of holiness, turned to 
the remotest point of the land cqually 
holy, and with its two aris directed right 
and left jo the remote sides of this holy 
place, and, above all with the loftiest 
ideal in its view) is a living illustration 
of the fact that the land of the Aryas has 
a genius of its culture and civilization, 
puro and holy, that has made it what it is 
from time immemorial, through the days 
of power and prosperity, despair and dis- 
tress—stil] a factor cf permanency in the 
history of the world. And with tho 
Joftiest ideals of the ancient thoughts of 
India in view, it is a standing assurance, 
tothe people of this land, of the restora- 
tion of their ancient virtues—of ‘that 

“manly and elevated character which 
alone can achieve a future for the country 
commensurate with its glorious past.” 
< Indeed with the lessons of schools and 
conditions through which I happen to 
have passed, I think it a great privilege 
to be in a position to pursue the course 
in the congenial field of the Gurukula. I 
find here quite an agreement between the 
goal and the field—the end and the meuns. 
T should also think that the donor of the 
funds that created this post could not have 
selected a better and fitter place of gift 
on the account of Ancient Culture of the 

land under tho modern circumstances. 

- Eyory nook and corner of the place is u 


-* hitherto “inexplicable phenomena’ 
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recess for the culture of India, the very 
atmosphere breathes the air of its; breath, 
and every ‘inmate of the institute is a 
worthier repository. than anybody else 
outside. I think I could strip myself of 
the traces of the past trainings and begin 
a life afresh under its benign influenco 
and prove a worthier person to bear 
the banner of the glorious past of the 
mother-land that has been entrusted along 
with the post. 
IT: 


THE SUBJECT MATTER. 
Some inherent. difficulties which are bound 
to be in such a subject. 

Now a few words about the subject matter, 
we have to deal with. Inspite of the wonder- 
ful results obtained in the fields of histori- 
cal knowledge of ancient India, by modern 
scholarship, it must be admitted that yet 
there remains much to be explained «of 
and 
to be fully known’ of what is only ‘ half 
known., And there are some very inherent 
difficulties. To the same standard of 
modern (scientific) research, philology and 
anthropology have brought forth the 
result whereby a distinct stock of human 
race—the forefathers of many a civilised 
nations of the modern ‘world—once occu- 


“pied a space in the midst of a ‘continent 


(ventral Asiatic region is said to have beon 
the original home of the Aryans), which 
Geology finds then to be a region of a se- 
cond Mediterranean ocean The institution 
of caste, an important factor in the 
ethnology of India, has been held by some 
to be an antecedent condition of -the 
reactionary rise of the Buddhistic religion, 
while the same with ‘ its exclusive, rights 
of connubium and commensality’ has been 
taken by others to be only an after-effect 
of the riseof Buddhism adopted by the 
Brahmins as a protective measure. By the 
very nature any inyestigation into the 
past history of a country or nation is 
bound to meet with some difficulties and 
can hardly be complete, The difficulties 
are dueito various grounds. . Let us en- 
J eavour to trace a few of these. 
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The difficulties :—(i) Physical. (ii) Psy- 
chological and metaphysical, 
(iii) Practical. 

First of all wo may note what may-bo 
called the physical difficulties. These are 
the obstacles we find in the way of ascer- 
taining the facts. of historical investiga- 
tion owing to some physical reasons, such 
as remoteness of time, scantiness or 
absence of evidence, complexity of events 
and the like. Then thore are Psychologi- 
cal or metaphysical difficulties whereby 
one may be led by bias or sentiment in 
passing judgment in favour of or against 
some historical event’; or by the degree of 
certainty or uncerbainty with regard to 
tho nature of the truth that is sought as 
underlying the facts investigated.“ And 
lastly, there sometim2s occur some difi- 
culties which may be called. practical 
(ubilitarianistic) difficulties by which. one 
is apt to attend or know, with a greater 
or lesser degree of interest, a fact accord- 
ing as it may serve more or less 
practical purposes. (We shall refer to 
it more in a later comment). 


To which must also be added the difficulties 
relating to object, style and method 


adopted. 


Along with these there might also be 
considered three other factors ‘of historical 
study and historical investigation, which 
involve some difficult points. These are 
three (i) the object (ii) the style and (iii) 
the method. Some of these will be found 
to imply or merge in one another. 


Detailed account of each.. 


‘Due caution has to be maintained in 
regard to these. 


(i) The object of the study of history 
may be three-fold (a) sentimental (6) 
scientific and (3) practical. The study of 
one's owm natural history or of one’s own 
anciont History is apt to be tempered 
sometimes on sentimental grounds. Some 


of our own historians handling the 
ancient history of India have ‘been 
found. .to be labouring under _ this 
difficulty; Due- safeguard should be 
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maintained against any such leaning under 
ihe influence of feeling. Accumulation 
of facts and their due interpr efation for 
their own sake is the object of a scientific. 
investigation of History. History may 
also be studied and pursued for . some’ 
practical purpose, as we shall ses later on 
(see back also.) 


(ti) Style employed in Historical 
literature has been mainly of two kinds:—. 
(a) artistic and (b) scientific. Bach of these. 
hes its own peculiar worth with respect to 
the subject to which they are employed. 
History as a matter of narration and 
literary presentation lies in the field of 


art, and as an investigation of facts 
is in the department of science. In its 
beginning with the old Ionians ( 6th cen- 


tury B. C.) who are said to have originated 
it, History was really a scientific re- 
séarch. And Herodotus, the father of 
Greek History was himself as much 
a scientific explorer as a narrator of 
events ( History= Historie)... From the 
time of Aristotle, History took a- definite 
shape as being a ‘literary ( artistic ) 
product ’ as distinct from ‘enquiry into 
facts.’ henceforth to the advent of the 
modern times, History was a form of 
literature (Historia). The modern’ scientific 
spirit has once more turned to the 
conception of scientific research. Under 


influence of the stress laid on the 
artistic or literary side, many have 
often jeopardised the cause of His- 


tory as a science. This was generally 
ihe case when poetry was the medium 
of. historical facts (Thucydides ) as in the 
sagas or epos (epics ) of ancient nations. 
A bard would „naturally exaggerate or 
‘distort the stories, (iit) Thon there is 


tho more important question relating to 


the method. Methods in general are mainly 
of two kinds— Inductive” or observational 
and deductive or introspective, Modern 
sciences are essentially on ‘observational 
basis ; so must be History when a scien- 


_ tific value is claimed for if. «A ‘Historian,’ 


says Mr. Freeman, ‘must toil at “the 
pationé study of contemporary texts ; of 
contemporary monuniests, which ome , 
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722 THE IDEAL OF THE STUDY 
minds seems a good deal less taking than 
the piling together of theories to bo 
upset the next day by some other theory. 
He must work to lay the foundation ; 
when the foundation is once laid on the 
rock of original research, a superstructure 
may be raised on it which may live 
through a good many blasts and storms 
of controversy. Bub he who without a 
foundation builds on’ the sands of theory, 
he who rushes at a difficult and contro- 
versial period with no knowledge of the 
periods that went before it or of the 
periods that came after it, he who con- 
cieves of events, not as they are reported 
by those who saw them, but as may be 
convenient for some favourite doctrine— 
against such we may hardly raisea 
voice of warning. The house built on 
this sand will presently crumble of itself 

without needing any special blasts and 
storms to sweep it away.” 

All this is well and. good. And nò one 
in modern days can: afford to lose sight 
of the much valued progress due to the 
observational methods in defterent sciences. 
So of the scientific purpose and style in 

fhe treatment of a subject as opposed to 
the sentimental... and ; mere artistiscal. 
And.yet each of the independent claimants 
may have their relative value ; and none 
can claim the absolute. The best recog- 
nised methods (on the observational line) 
in the most positive department of inves- 
tigation have been found to reach a limit 
and boundary. Farther to reach, there is 
the recourse to theories and ideas. Even 
J. S: Mill the greatest, exponent of modern 
observational (experimental) system, has 
at last had to seek an alliance with the 
deductive or hypothetical method ” in ex- 
-plaining the complex features of nature ; 

while Prof. Jeyon’s views on the Principles 
iof science, are replete with the prepon 
derance of the hypothetical or deductive 


` methods.”’ "But. we age noreason here to 


„Onkor pintan academic; or „contraversial 
course; Our object is.only to determine 
Aehap,merhod wecan best employ. in the 


Pita _ treatment. of. the-subject. taken up in view 
g E ciho various. difficulties and, , Opposite 
tendencies that offer themselves, ` 
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The method to be employed: History deals 
with the most complex of affairs and has 
an ever-growing wide scope. The best 
treatment of History is that of Uni- 
versal History—The method employed 
in it should be a conbination of both, 
Observational and Introspective as in the 
other complex departments of Science. 

History deals with the most complex 
and the most delicate of the affairs of 
human investigation ; and it forms the 
basis of some other complex departments 
such as sociology ard -political science. 
All these are at the highest level in the 
evolutional scale, and as such are. beset 
with special circumstances and difficulties. 
So it- demands some special consideration 
in treatment. 

History pre-eminently requires an 
accuracy of truth in relation to events of 
human affairs. And no matter is more 
likely to be knowable to human mind 
than affairs of man’s work and life, 
the subject matter of History. But this 
advantage in respect of the acquisition 
of truth owing to the commensality of 
the knower and the known, is more than 
compensated, in the adverse, by the circum- 
stances which stand in the way —one more 
of which ‘in addition to those already 
given’ may be counted in the fact that 
History after all is in a process of pro- 


gressive growth along with its subject 
matter—the account of human race 
which.is still. in the making. -There 


can of course be individual Histories of 
the persons or of the races ; so there have 
been. But these are mere chapters of a 
book which is not yet complete. They 
may also be taken as the several factors of 
ariddie which when completely known 
gives to them their rea] meaning. Unless 
the whole is taken in view, the individual 
factors or chapters can make no adequate 
approach to.truth and light their real 
meaning. 


‘Our ancient writers and thinkers of 
India seem to nave taken in consideration 
this permanent inadequacy and short- 
coming in the nature of History. So" 
‘unless we believe with Mr, Tod and per- 
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sons of his mind that the ancient Indians, 
like the other branches of literature, had 
also their systems of History which have 
been destroyed partly by influence of 
climate and partly by the incursions of 
foreign invaders’ there was a lack of 
History amongst them in the modern sense 
of it, which fact has been''attributed by 
some to the Hindu bent of mind which 
might altogether neglect the events of 
the world which to them are mere devia- 
tion or digression from the ultimate 
Reality, the supreme object of thoir pur- 
suit, and so not desirable and ‘worth 
cultivating. 

History in its current use, of course, 
does not claim any ultimate or complete 
truth; but remains, contented with 
being merely a system of what may be 
called ‘possible truth’. Specialised attempts 
in building up such systems of possible 
truths in diverse line when properly syn- 
thesised may, however, help in building 
up systems of broader truths. -Two 
such wider systems of History may be 
conceived :—(1) “The mere summation 
of the separate system of History which 
would be like an outline of the History 
of the world as we find in’ the library; 
or (2) A. Universal. History based on 
some fundamental principle of human 
affairs taken as a whole—all ages,countries 
and nations as far as ascertainable. 
It is not a mere summation of’ all the 
special histories and facts of Histories, 
but is one. in which every factor 
of History finds its real place and expla- 
nation. Rise and fall of nations, formation 
and decline of empires, exhibition of arts 
and architecture, literary and spiritual 
culture of the different ages and places of 
the world are the broad factors linked in 
that universal scheme, probably in an 


organic relation. Fach factor is to be held: 


as bearing its value and worth in propor- 
tion to its place and permanent contribu- 
tion to that world system, in“ as much as 
the whole scheme is to be interpreted in 
terms of the contributions they make 
under different shades of vale. T 
from the palaeolithic lives of the tribes 
(as the theory runs) or from” the “still 


Thus’ 
of the Sakas; Scythians and the Huns had 


a_i sree none 


125. 


earlior life of the savages to the. (modern) 
civilisation of a world-union through 
common ideas and common science, there 
have been innumerable cycles of events 
and thoughts of different kinds. durations, 
and worths.. The task of History, viewed ` 
in this light, is to‘determine the place and 
worth of each event or group of events in 
the wholo range of human affwirs. ; 


ITT. es 
HISTORY OF INDIA—WHAT:.; | 
Of all other Histories, History of India ` 
has the best claim for a Universal 
History. It may be regarded 
as the cardinal line in that. 

The History of India.is pre-eminently a 
history of culture and that best represented 
in her past: As such it can best be treated 
as a chief chapter of the Universal His- 
tory. Indian culture taking. its roof in the 
Vedas, the earliest record modern research 
could find in the history of the world, 
and devolving in and developing through 
the later series of Indian literatures, 
philosophies, religions, arts, sciences, 
politics and morals represents a historical 
link of the remote past and the prosent 
which is unique in the world. Nowhere 
else in the history of the world, in no 
other land or nation, is there observed 
such a lasting feature of human develop- 
meni. This it is that has made the name 
of Arya '(Hindu) and that of his land 
(Hindusthan) a permanent factor. And if 
one is led to ask why itis so, and that in 
the face of uncommon pressures, and un- 
common: oppositions that have been the 
lot of very few nations to meet—why it is 
that reactionary- movements arising in 
his own soil and in -his own neighbour- 
hood (Budhism, Jainism © and. numerous 
others) could do not really harm but had, 
to yield—why if is that the most advanced 
of early westerners (Greeks), with their 
loftiest culture at the back and the 
mightiest conqueror at the head, could 
loave nothing: of influence or interest to 
him—why it is. that the mighty hordes 


to lose their existence „and: merge Sp his 
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society —and why it is that the numberless 
raids and irrepairable damages of the 
swords of Islam could leave no lasting 
marks “in his intorior inspite of tho 
huge losses.of life and property, ‘he will 
find the ans wor in one word—it is owing 
to the superior culture of the land and 
the spiritual genius . that forms its 
basis. 


And yet greater dangers were in stock : 
slowly and stealthily, ` the western nations 
of moderncenturies with, at their disposal, 
the apparatus .of modern. science and an 
abnormal commercial zeal and. .avarice, 
have entered into the different fields of 
the country | and won @ mastery over if. 
But. ‘would any one believe “that the 
mastery i is complete? Times rather seem 
favourable and marks .already visible that 
the Hindu spirit will.soon assert itself 
and maintain its ground—perhaps with 
i victory over these nsw forces of modern 

yaliggtion, dad give it a truly onan 


int. 


‘May we also hope in the investigation of 
world’s History that the spiritua ‘ity that 
forms the basis of Hindu cultural life 
and the Eternal Truth which is „the 


MUWE 


ae and soutibeiee? in kehari ! History 
viewed in this light will not only be 
‘past politics’, as Mr. Freeman has got the 


` difinitión, of it; but all politics of the world 


will be found as being mere minor factars 
So-all facts of the other fields of 
humanity. It is not, however; ‘that the 
labours of modern yesearch in specialised 
directions: and the value of their products 
wi hin any  way,be regarded in lesser esteem 
uccount of this; they will rather be 
osti a as more valuable as being intend 
ae a higher purpose and more exalted 
‘The erstructure of the whole 
aa ‘to be 
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ntti ƏS. Jt is sucha Universal 
tory casos 48 claimed: ABE, the arai 
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Universal History necessitied also by 
modern circumstances: Fence the 
additional importance of 
Indian cultural History. 


But the name Universal is not strange 
in the history of History. Not to speak, 
at present, of the elements of univ ersality 
that axe insinuated in the Puranasand like 
literature of this country, from the very 
early days of the Christian Church, its 
tendency has been to show how the world 
had followed a divine plan in its long 
preparation for the life of Christ and for 
the coming of the millennium. Augustine's 
‘City of God’ is an attempt to show that 
the Roman Empire, the last general form 
oi the earthly city, gave way slowly to the 
heavenly. The mathematical demonstra- 
tion, of its truth was taken -over by his 
disciple Paulus Orosius who wrote, ‘seven 
Books of History against the Pagans. Nius, 
Medes, Babylon, Rome, Macedon, Carthage 
—all were treated thus as illustration of 
the one world-story that if had improved 
since the coming of Christ. ‘Livy, Caesar 
Tacitus and Suetonius are plundered for 
the study of horrors.’ Tho Goths in Spain 
shine by.contrast with the Pagan -heroes, 
and through the confusion of the German 
invasions one was asked to look forward 
to Christiandom. 

. This conception of a ‘World- History’ 
was marred in the mediaeval writings 
which lost sight of truly historical pers- 
pective and are dominated by the idea of 
miracles. The next age of Renaissance is 
marked with a humanistic spirit, but there 
is no difinite improvement in the line of 
History which only became subservient 
to the course of literature and the classics. 
But it made further progress possible 
which took a marked shape in Germany, 
and even in France, Italy and England till 
the 18th century. The scheme of World 
History was taxen up by Carlyle and 
Hegel.in those days on a spiritualistic 
basis; and by Buckle and Xarl Marx on the 
physical and economic. A complete change 
has taken place in the perspective of 
History since the 19th century : machine- 
ries-of research haye heen set going“ in 
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perfected forms and organised attempts 
were being niade by learned societies with 
increased > sources (available at | their 
disposal—archacological and literary.. Any 
hope builé on the resources of the modern 
scientific research for a Universal. history 
on scientific basis may uot be altogether 
visionary. 

Recent events and the present politisal 
and economic conditious of the world 
rather seem to have enhanced the necessi- 
ty of a comprehensive study of the stories 
of races of the world, and of the lessons 
they bear for the good. of mankind. 
~Tho terrible experience of the last 
Jiuropean war seems to have produced a 
great change in the out-look of many upon 
the affairs of the world; and , political 
things hitherto lightly considered are now 
being gravely taken in view ; and we aro 
told by the author of the recent publication 
of a world History (Mr. H. G. Wells— 
The Outline of History) that ‘to a certain 
small number of men and. women the 
attainment of a world peace has become 
the supreme work of life, has become a 
religious self-devotion. ‘lo a much greater 
number it has become at least a ruling 
motive.’ And it has also been said that 
many such people now are seeking ways of 
working for the great end, or they are 
already. working for the great end, by pen 
and persuasion, in schools and colleges and 
books, and in the high ways and by-v ways 
of public life. Per haps now most human 
beings in the world are well disposed 
towards such efforts, but rather confusedly 
disposed; they are without any clear 
sonse of what must be done and what 
ought to bo prevented, that human solid- 
arity (for peace) may be advanced. A 
world-wide faith and hope was placed in 
President Wilson and his ‘League of 
Nations.’ But the ‘League’ to most 
thinking men has been little better than 
a failure ; and few at the present, time 
‘feel any great enthusiasm for it. The 
League at best“ has been a league of 
Governments and States,and a new. con- 


trivance for defence and offence, but nọ 


remedy the world is in need of. -What 
the world is in need of is uo such league 
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but a Teague of world-men for , World 
peace based on some fundamental princi- 
plo of World-humanity ; and a World 
History based . on dome World- -principle 
and well understood is to'be the Code to 
regulate such a World-league. Well has 
even hoped with Roger Bacon that ‘it 
will be based upon a common world 
religion yery much simplified and univer- 
sclised and better understood. This will 
not be Christianity or Islam nor Buddhism 
vor any such special form of religion, but 
r.ligion itself pure and undefiled—the 
Hightfold Way, the Kingdom of Heaven, 
(Universal) Brotherhood, Creative Service, 
and Self-forgetfulnss.’—‘H. G. - Wells.) 


If these words echo the cravings of a 
heart and earnest desire,thenthe lessons of 
the ancient History of India could, with- 
out hesitation, be referred. But unfortu- 
nately the author who concludes his large- 
sized volume of World History of over 
six hundred pages of close „printing jn 
double columns has had hardly any obser- 
vation on the immense treasures that 
lie in the (religion and) culture of India 
that embodies these very principles, and 
much more defined and demonstrated in 
ways rarely found in any other system- — 
things that have sustained the land of 
their birth as a unique factor throughout 
the history of the world, and led her 
destiny through ceaseless changes of politi- 
cal and social affairs in unique ‘peace and 
rest and perhaps with a lesson of tho 
same for the rest of the world. 


~N tau 


IV 
THE PRACTICAL UTIDITY OF THE 
STUDY OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORY. 


Ancient Indian History so far as it : 
exists ts mainly practical in aims 


Present demand for the study o Í. RYE y 
from practical points of view 

Additional ground for ùt in 

case of the study of Ancient 

Indian History. © 9 | 


_One point more, and we have i 
our present consideration of the tre: 
ment of Ancient Indian History. Thoz 
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is a feeling almost universal that the 
study of History, as also of other specu- 
lative sciences, as a part of academic and 
general culture, is now in an unpopular 
condition. The growing narrowness in 
the number of students that take up the 
subject in the combination at their course 
also illustrates the same thing. One main 
cause of this deplorable condition of these 
studies is the want of practical utility in 
the object of their study. ‘lhe present age 
ig an age of intense competition in the 
_ fields of living. Everything is judged by 
the practical value and utility it brings 
in. Unless the study of History is 
brought in more to bear upon the practi- 
cal, needs of life,—, If” as Dr. Seeley has 
expressed, “ they (historical facts) lead to 
no great truths having at the same time 


scientific generality and momentous 
ractics! bearings, then history is 
ub an amusement and will  scacely 


nold its own in the conflict of studies.” 

Our old historians knew this well in 
heir own way. So in the Ttihash of 
yoro—in the Puranas, Gathas and the 
‘pics and other fragments» of: litera- 
ture that contain elements of“ History, 
we find practical aim and practical utility 
predominant in their teachings, an- eftica- 
‘cious cousequence of which is exhibited still 
‘in our social frame and individual life that 
u ; Their 
‘object was not to deal with ‘reigns and 


- pedigrees and campaigns’ merely and for 


-their own sake; nor did they care much 
for dates and chronology for want of which 
‘they are being so much accused by modern 
vritics.: They looked through facts of 
of humanity sometimes, in their relation 
to cosmogony and world-history, and 
drew out principles, however obscure to 
modern eyes, that went a great way to the 
framing of the basis of a: ‘really, binding 
of a nation of the longest 
standing. — 9 
Jonit > 


Indeed a better purview of History 


-ihan at présent mostly in vogue, on a 
jahan eini ATE is_ being han-`' 


kered for by many,and that necessitated 
pore by the modern cireumtancos, It was 
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the same Dr. Seeley who, alarmed: by 
the growing power and political customs 
of Fngland, most: emphatically defines it 
as x- maxim that “History should 
pursue a practical object ”—that“ it should 
not merely gratify the xeader’s curiosity 
about the past, but modify his view of 
the present and his forecast of the future.” 
In the more moderate conception of 
a ‘living historian (V. Smith. Oxford 
edition introduction XXII )—“ The value 
and interest of History depend largely 
on the degree in which the present is 
illuminated by the past.” The ideal of 
the study of History from this point of 
view, is that every event in the life of 
a nation or-person is to be viewed in 
reference to the past and interpreted 
in the light of it, and be found to give 
its value for the present, and lessons for 
the future. 


If these remarks be applicable in regard 
to Wngland or any other country or 
nations (of the modern world ) with their 
present afiluence and recent development, 
how much more ought these to be applied 
to the case of India with the long stories 
of her past ovents and especially -her 
past glory! Generally to speak we are 
prone to take up the study of our 
past History more on sentimental grounds; 
and tho interest: of modern research is 
more scientific. But as a matter of fact, 
we may take up the study of it and 
utilise it much more to our practical 
purpose. It is all the more necessary and 
easier because we are already more or 
less closely in touch with it in our 
practical life—however unconsciously. 
Our historians, as other teachers of yore, 
had this practical purpose prominently in 
view—they narrated such incidents only 
which had any practical utility and 
morals for the people, in the chief. It 
is one of the reasons why there is a 


scantiness of history, in our anciont 
literature in the modern sense of the 
term. Our ancient polity also ig not a 


system of mere principles und theories but 
of practical injunctions or workable rules, 
in the main, aiming eb some definite 
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object of life or society—be that terre- 


strial or eternal. And if they have exa- 
gyerated . things or created stories by im- 


agination—a charge in some cases*brought 
to their doors—it was not in order to 
foster their fancy or magnify events 
for their own sake, but to add greater 
utility to the purpose of study. Agaim 
the study of the ancient History of 
India bears some additional value. The 
study of the antiquity of most countries 
is a matter of mere intellectual satisfac- 
tion to those who are interested in it; 
They have lost their link of the past 
with the present, and, in most cases, it 
has devolved on people who arè quite 
foreign to them. But Indian anti- 
quity is still a matter of living interest 
to many aud is altogether a necessity to its 
present inhabitants. There is a unique 
connection between her past and the 
present; the light and culture of the 
past is still stretching to the present 
inhabitants so much so that they 
live more a life of the past than of 
the persent—and there they find their 
real life ! And nothing can be more prac- 


tical than life. 
Vv 
AN OUTLINE OF THE SCHEME 
UNDERTAKEN, 


Meaning of the term Research : two courses 
of lectures suggested : (i) one on 
original research, (ii) properly the 
other on subject of general inetrest : 

conclusion : an earnest hope in Gurukula 
students. 


But we have drawn the matter a long 
way in laying the ideal and practical 
value of the study of Ancient Indian 
History which have led us to the present 


undertaking. What we mean to say iu 
the main by ‘these is presented to you 
in the shape of synopsis in separate 


papers which we may regard as the 
revision of the thing. I think I should 
now conclude by giving an outline of the 
way in which we intend to deal with the 
subject as a matter of academic discourse 
so far as it can be given out at present. 
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It is indeed not secure to ascertain any 
fixed line of work in the present under- 
taking. In all fields it is not possible 
‘to make to order’ in definite limit of. 
time. The whole thing’ is more a matter. 
of internal development than of outward 
requirements. And there are some inherent 
obstacles in relation to historical studies 
and historical researches which may 
defer a subject for an indefinite period, 
or leavo a matter half, done undone for 
ever. Responsibility in dealing with 
History is also greater than that in 
other sciences—in the one there is no 
check, the field is wide and indefinite 
and there is free scope for imagination ; 
while in the other cases the field is 
definite and the method guided by rules 
of Logic. Well has been said that 
“No where else is half-knowledge 
so likeby to be mistaken for veal knowle- 
dge ’—‘ the seeming ease of the subject, 
its freedom from technicalities, the way 
in which it connects itself with all other 
studies and pursuits, the necessity which 
is laid on all. of learning........... make 
it subject to sports as it were.’ 


The term Research again admits of a 
variation of senses. But that in the field 
of History, in particular, has to be taken in 
the sense of an Investigation based on 
original sources of knowledge. Against these 
there are some permanent bars in many 
departments. Loca] research may prove a 
matter of great consequence. And although 
one cannot underrate the value of the 
study of original authority, yet it must 
not be said that no knowledge of histori- 
cal value can he counted unless it comes 
straight from the same, for in that case 
the task of historical enquiry would be 
next to impossible. The field of. History 
here is so wide, and even one single section 
of it is so vast, that no one can hopo to 
master it in original authorities for any 
period. So for most cases the original 
authorities are to be reached through 


secondary writings. Still some original.. 


writings must be thoroughly gone through; 
for this gives a habit of mind which is of 
great value for study in general... 


. 
~ 
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728 THE IDEAL OF THE STUDY 
With these circumstances in view to 
which must be added tha potent factor of 
our personal shortcomings which are of 
various kinds, we propose, for the present, 
fwo courses of lectures to be delivered 
from time to time. (i) one on the minute 
line of research to be based on original 
authority and writings on some definite 
subject as far as permitted. This will bo 
chiefly meant for tho special students 
of History and those whom I would like 
„to find working with me in tho line; and 
(ii) the-other on subjects of more 
general nature to be delivered, written or 
spoken. to all studonts whoare interested 
in History and have not necessarily given 
themselyes to special study of it. The 


nn a a 


OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY, 


work will be deemed worth undertaking, 
and ibs obiect fulfilled, if a number of the 
students of the Gurukula find it helpful io 
pursuade. them to take to the noble task 
of counting the accumulated treasures of 
their past ages which bear the marks of an 
incomparable glory to them and that of 
asatiating hope for others. lt is they 
who, by their training and tradition and 
with the lofty ideal of their institution, 
are fitted for the work more than any 
body else. It will be a pursuit saught 
for its own sake and for the humanity. 
Jt will be a pursuit of knowledge and a 
pursuit of truth which must be calcula- 
tod to be of better use and of higher value 
than high salary or professional renown. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED 


VALUE OF HONEY. 
‘Foop AND MEDICINE. 


Those acquainted with Arya Shastras 
may be aware of the frequent prescrip- 
tion of honey as sacred food to be taken 
in the midst of Sanskaras. From the 
following quotations from a contribu- 
tion by Dr. P. M. Raju to The Hindu 
for May 1923, they will understand the 
reason of the recommendation:— 


Few people do really know or beliove 
the fact that honey as an article of food is 
very yaluablo and nutritive, and can be 
taken in different forms and ways. In 
England, America, Franco and Germany 
this Sweet substance is getting more and 
more popular in the daily use as a 
nourishing article of food with the people. 
The ancients in India knew its values, 
advocated and used it both as food and 
medicine more freely than the present 

enerations. It isa fact to be remem- 
bered! tbati before the introduction of 
sugar, honey was wholly used in tho 


place of sugar for all purposes—domestic, 
culinary and connnercial—as a sweotoning 
agent. But sugar does not possess such 
valuable properties as honey as an article 
of food. It should be noted that when 
honey is consumed the whole of it is 
usually assimilated by the human system 
as hardly any digestion is needed, there 
being little or no residue in it, And it 
is a fact that the ordinary sugar requires 
what is called “inverting” before it can 
be absorbed into the system; but honey 
calls for no tax or labour on the digestive 
organs, it being partly digested already 
by the bees themselves. 

Honey is therefore really valuable not 
only for children, but also for adults who 
are, for certain individual or constitutional 
reasons, unable to take ordinary sugar. 
It will be thus seon that the natural 
honey in its pure state is a very useful 
factor for domestic use and in the kitchen 
in daily use as a wholesome food where 
it can very well take the place of artificial 
sugar in the making of many dishes ; and 
for the preservation of fruits, honey is, 
particulaaly-serviceable, it being superior. 


to sugax or syrup, 
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It may be carefully noted here as a 
precautionary method that honey should 
never. be left exposed to light and air as 
it is hydroscopie in nature ‘and readily 
mbsorbs moisture from the air and thus 
ferments and becomes sour later on, even 
if it is covered afterwards. So- honey 
must be kept in glass bottlés or jars to 
keep well for a long time; and it is best 
kept in a dry, cool dark room. Pure honey 
placed in a clean fruit jar and gradually 
heated to a temperature of. 160 degrees 
and sealed up will remain in liquid form. 


HONEY AS MEDICINE 


As a medicine honey is in all ages and 
countries highly recomrnended and em- 
ployed in manifold ways both by’ Orien- 
tal and Occidental physicians in various 
complaints such as as Coughs, Colds, Asth- 
ma and throat and chest suffocations and 
also for constipation and allied stomach 


troubles and disorders. Honey at once 
loosens, purges and strengthens the 
system. í 


In Bronchitis, honey, simple and pure, 
gives more relief by frequently tasting or 
sipping it than is obtained from anything 
else... Honey is a good mild natural laxa- 
tive and demulcent. Honey mixed with 
borax is an old serviceable household 
remedy for children in cases of Thrush or 
ulceration in the mouth or in fauces and 
in many little complaints and stomach 
disturbances and indigestion. Honey 
ointment is more efficacious, speedy and 
simple in treating, boils than any other 
ointment. An ointment called ‘‘Ceromel” 
is prepared by melting together an ounce 
of yellow wax and 4 ounces of clarified 
honey on gentle heat or fire., 


The ancient Gauls or Gemans, besides 
several other sweets, have been manufact- 
uring certain kinds of Ale, chief of which 
` was known as Mead and they largely used 
this honey-wine for purifying nourishing 
and strengthoningsheir system in the olden 
times; and the Gauls were also making 
and using'a delicious beverage called 
“Hydromul” which was asacred drink of 
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the Gods. Tacitus, tells us that the old 
Germans ascribe thoir strength and long 
life to this remarkahlo natural beverage. 


Internally it is a beneficial habit every 
morning, to take pure honey mixed with 
pure water in the proportion rof 1 to 4. 
For Dyspeptics too honey has been found 
of much service and benefit. It is also used 
as a good remedy for sloeplessness i, 6;, 
two teaspoonfuls of pure honey mixed in 
a'glass of cool water and drunk. -Hyen 
small tumours. in the’ stomach are 
speedily healed by its use. ; 


A distinguished: modern authority, Dr. 
Taylor wrose recently in the British 
Medical Journal, that remarkable results 
have been obtained in Influenza cases by 
the use of Honey mixed with equal . part 
of. Tincture of Isdine; i. e., two or three 
drops of the honey-Iodive mixture. placed 
onthe tongue every 2 or 3 hours or even 
more ‘frequently. Honey simple and pure, 
at the present day is also. offen. used by 
the Western educated medical men as a 
cure for Scorpion and other poisonous 
insect stings with good success. 

It is asserted that inflammation and 
congestion of the lungs followed by un- 
consciousness were cured by eating honey 
at all times i. o. throughout day and night 
untill 10 lbs. were consumed. A German 
by name Her Carl Gaiter was at the 
verge of grave, and was restored to life 
and perfect health by continnal use of 
honey. Even consumption, strange: 
as it may seem, is asserted to have been 
cured by honey treatment. In olden days, 
it was used as a means to prolong life; and 
it ig said to be an excellent remedy in 
diseases of the Bladder and Kidneys.  _ 
` Thero are some good old recipes-such as 
honey cough syrups; honey salves and 
balsam of honey for Asthma, croups anā 
Bronchitis, Honey wash for the soré eyes; 
honey gargle for «sore- throat ‘efc.’ 
Honey lotion is a: splendid and safe gargle 
for public speakers to clear their yoice.; —_ 


Now granting all these prescriptions are 
good and ‘effective it may naturally ba 
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questioned what is there so much about 
honey that is absent in sugar, and which 
brings about such apparently remarkable 
results?There is no doubt that Formic acid 
secreted by the discriminative Boe and 
contained in the honey for its preservation 
is beneficial both to the stomach and liver. 


Besides the Formic acid, wild. honey 
usually contains a smull, a infinitesimal 
quantity of C.tric Acid, Tartaric, Malic 
Galic,’ Tamic, Hydrochloric, (prussic) 
Oxilic and Myronic acid. Also Quinine, 
Morphine, Strych nine, Atrophine, Sola- 
vine, Veratrine, Piperine and Theine and 
Caffeine etc., all then being collected by the 


wise Boe from numerous and various 
kinds of blossoms and flowers. Honey, 
fucther,’ consists also’ of gummy 


waxy, colouring and essential odorous oils 
with a certain smal] quantity of mineral 
matter. 


Herein is a beautiful provision | of 
Nature or of All-wise. Creator exemplified 
in the minute quantities of antidotal 
mixing of medicinal properties and jui- 
ces gathered by the intelligent bee; and 
s0..mixed in its tiny store-houses, that 
even strong doses are rendered innocuous 
and. harmless quite unlike. our artificial 
mixtures and draughts prepared by the 
chemists and drauggists, which are often 
injurious and risky, if not dangerous. 
-Honce it will be.seen. that. Honey with 
its numerous and varied powerful medi- 
‘cinal agents. has the remedial virtue of 
restoring!to normal health disordered 
and diseased vital functions of the body. 
Dne: F BECAOJU 3: 3 2 

i viewes INDIAN ART. 

In the course of an interview Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch, who while in Austria, 
made a regular student's study of 
Indian Art, and now in Dr. Tagore’s 
Shantiniketan, has further opportunities 
of developingther love for, .and mastery. 
of, itis reported to have said :— | 2 

J interrogated her ax to what she thought 
vias the apecialcharactoriabio, of tho arts 


p 


and architecture of India as compared with’ 
I 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


those of the West and of the Far East. 
She proceeded “ The expression ’ dynamic 
form, which I used a moment ago. may 
suggest that which is unique in Indian 
Art. For in the East, for instance, we 
seo the massive structure of great temples 
and great sculpture stabilised in firm 
harmony. We see, on the other hand, the 
extreme possibility which European Art 
reached in the Gothic cathedrals. There 
the volume is subdued and almost abo- 
lished. In any case, the two poles of 
artistic visualisation are given by emph- 
asis of the material and surrender to 
aesthetic harmony, or conquest of the 
material and its surrender to a supernatu- 
ral idea. These two possibilities are 
static, and architecture is therefore con- 
sidered the leading art in the West. If 
on the other hand, we look to the 
extreme East, architecture loses all its 
weight and frail perishable buildings, do 
not express anything beyoud a subtle 
mood of living.. Sculpture too stands in 
the back-ground While painting being of 
a less concrete order than the two formal 
disciplines, is obedient to the subtletly of 
brush stroke, and pen, and immediately 
handwriting of inner experience, and 
therefore merely dynamic.alIn this respect, 
Indian art links East and West. Ar- 
chitecture there is the leading art just 
as in the West, but who can decide 
where architecture ends and sculpture 
begins, where sculpturs comes to an end 
and painting starts from. In fact, those 
classifications do not apply to the Indian 
genius who rises above and identifies 
himself at the same time with the mater- 
ial at his disposal, so that archetecture 
becomes one tremendous monumental 
piece of sculpture. In which the single 
blastic parts and figures appear as limbs 
of one body whoat times takes the 
lines in colouring its entire surface with 
a jungle of painted scenes. Such is tho 
structure of every. Indian temple, and 
in this way the wall paintings af Ajania 
must be understood. ”’. 

_ “ How do you explain the fact,” I asked 
“that: the Bengal School: has! failed bo: 
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ystrike tho imagination -of Indians to the 
extent that it fully deserves?” 


She foelingly made reply :— 


“ Theseo qualities are the reason why the 
Bengal School as a whole has failed to 
strike the imagination of modern Indians. 
For it must bo admitted that most of 
thsm have lost, oc wish to ignore that 
which is their trua Indian inheritance. 
A badly digested aud assimilated western 
civilization troubles them to such an 
extent that they get blinded with-regard to 
everything which has the faintest scent of 
Indianness about it. It is the fault of the 
semi-educated Indian public, far more 
than of the groping Bengal artists, that 
‘they can nob come toa mutual under- 
standing.” 


Lastly, I put her the question: “ Do you 
seo signs of any coming great Indian 


731 
Renaissance comparable to the mediaeval 
classical . Renassance in Europe, © at 
present ?” AVEG ; 


She hesitated for a moment obviously 
because of the futilies of prophecy in what 
is after all a speculation, and then replied; 
“JT do not think that an Indian Renais-. 
sance is possible at the presnt moment; 
for’things in India do not take such rapid 
turns with which we are so familiar in the 
West. Indian things move ina different 
line and different measure. The currents. 
ave there slower and deeper.. Bengal art- 
is one of those currents or’ symptoms. 


Others, which have not yet: received ~a 
name,’ are slowly undermining the 
deadweignt of imported goods and 


decayed use. They have built up the new 
land where Indian art is growing once 
more into fresh fruits.” i 


Boe 


—_— —— 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


CHRISTIANISED HINDUISM AND 
MOHAMMEDANISM. 


In the course of an interview, an 
account of which is published in Z2on’s 
Herald, Bishop Fred: B. Fisher is re- 
ported to have said:— 


The big reform movements in Hinduism, 
Moharimedanism, and Buddhism., every- 
where to be found in India, are part and 
parcel of the Christianizing process. 


“From the Roof of the World to the- 
Indian Ocean this new awakening of the old 
dead: faiths is evident. We hear a great, 
deal about ‘modern Hinduism,’ ‘modern 
Mohammedanism,’ which are, however, 
contradictions in terms. To modernize 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism js to des- 
tory them as they have heretofore existed. 
The word of Jesus Christ has done that. 
The ideals and ethics of tho Nazarene! are 
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the big moving forces in the moderniza- 
tion of Indian religions, which are 
taking them over, unto themselves, 
incorporating the principles of Jesus 
into their: own beliefs. The |Christian™ 
competition can be met in. no other. way. 
The East must assimilate Christianity or 
be assimilated by-it. It is one and the 
same thing in result. And by a series of 
reformations the great religions of the 
East will in time Jéave off the’ shells of 
idolatry, superstition, immorality, and 
caste, and‘follow Christ—in their own 
Oriental way. 


“Tt is a truism to say that Christianity 
does not destroy nationality.. And it is 
the only religion that can stand the ad- 
vance of knowledge.and the revelations of 
science. It may change certain of its 
forms and expressions to meet new còn- 
ditions, but its fundamental truths remain 
for ever. This cannot be said ofthe other 
great -religions of -the world that are ini 
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take over Christian principles. The re- 
form movements are doing this very thing. 
The result is astounding. 


“To-day India is as the man with tho 
withered hand in.the temple. {tb is stret- 
ching out the hand, and it is being healed. 
Many of the old barbaric supurstitions 
have already gone for ever from the ‘land 
they cursed for ages. In thirty ‘thousand 
miles of travel in India, I. did not see a sin- 
gle bed of spikes: actually in use. This, 
bacbarism,'' which his so long typified 
Indian superstition to other parts of the 
earth, has*been forever relegated to thy 
past. The only one I know about in India 
is ‘maintained in a native quarter of 
Calcutta. for the purpose of showing sight- 
seers and tourists!” 


The Arya thinks ‘it is his old religion 
that is asserting itself in shaking off 
the sacrilegious accretions that had 
gathered around it. Christianity itself 
requires a new leven from the Arya 
Dharma. The Bishop conveniently 
forgets. that what of high morality 
and sublime spiritual truth there is in 
Christianity is borrowed,through Buddh- 
ism, from the. primeval fount of the 
Veda... What in the new movement 
appéars to him’ Christian, is in reality 
Vedic. It were easier for us to establish 
our statement if the Bishop had speci- 
fied a few points which he regarded as 
peculiarly, Christian. The Literary 
Digest from which, we have culled 
the above quotation gives none. 


aeei USURY IN ISLAM. 
Thus Prof. A: M. Moulvi in an arti- 
cle contributed to The Indian Social 
Reformer for May 19, 1923 :— | 
-et us take ‘for instance the question of 


usury im: Islam. The Koran says, “They 
who’swallow down’ usury shall arise in the 


lastoday “only. as’ he ariseth whom Satan, 


India. To°avoid dostruction, they must 


has infected by his touch.” Ch. 11:276. 
The Prophet says “Cursed be the taker of 
usury, the giver of usury, the writer of 
usury and the witness of usury.” Our 
learned . divines maintain even at the 
present day that the word ‘Riba’ used in _ 
the Koran for usury signifies not only an 
iniquitous or illegal gain on a loan but 
any kind of interest on money lent. Look- 
ing fio the seemingly dogmatic prohibition 
in Islam from taking or giving interest 
on the one hand and to the pressing needs 
of our community for borrowing or lending 
money on interest owing to a change in 
the prosent economic conditions of the 
world on the other hand, we must decide 
in one way or the other whether we have 
to follow the injunctions of the Koran in 
these matters literally by renouncing the 
world, living the life of ascetics and faking 
to wholesale beggary or we should treat 
such injunctions as. social laws and. bend 
them or even break them if possible to 
make them more adaptable to the present 
needs of society. Which is better ; I ques- 
tion ; to be carried away by the popular 


‘belief that all such social Islamic laws are 


inelastic and thus come to a sad conclusion 
that the ninety per cent of the present 
Muslim world who cannot help lending 
or borrowing mcney on interest are infec- 
ted with the touch of Satan and cursed 
for ever by the Prophet, or to read ‘and 
interpret such laws in the light of History: 
and Reason and modify them to suit -our 
requirements ? 


If Islam prohibits the giving and 
taking of exorbitant interest alone, and 
not of interest bare and simple, then 
the injuction of Manu, the great Law- 
giver of Aryas is the same as that of 
the Koran, and on this head at least 
the two neighbouring faiths are at one, 
for the former, too, prohibits usury in 
as much as even the food offered by one 
whose subsistence is on interest alone, 
a Kusidajivi, is declared as impure and 
unfit to be taken by a Brahman or a 
Sanyasi. It-is a happy sign of the times: 
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that our Muslim brethren are waking 
to a sense of the natural necessities of 
commercial life which is a part of social 
and communal life, and have begun to 
realize that Islam as interpreted litera- 
lly by the Ulema is unsuited to the 
developed conditions of to-day. At the 
time it was preached by the Arabian 
Prophet, it was calculated to meet the 
necessities of Arabia alone. Today you 
have to modify it to suit your time 
and clime. 
[ISLAM AND WOMAN. 


At another place the same writer has 
the following remarks as regards the 
attitude of Islam towards woman :— 

Such was the respect he entertained for 
woman that he made a man’s good treat- 
ment of his wife the very gauge of his 
goodness in general. “The best of you 
is he who is best to his wife” was constant- 
ly on his lips. “Reverence the mothers 
that bear you” is the teaching of the Koran 
in this respect. 

Our brethren of the Punjab have to 
lay this lesson specially to heart... A 
Mohammedan contemporary, finding at 
last that the stories of Mohammedan 
molestation of Hindu women, adopted 
asa part of Muslim tactics in the last 
riots at Amritsar and Multan, were 
unfortunately true, advised the adop- 
tion of purdah by Hindu- ladies. 
Whata sad reflection on the travesty 
of morals. as far-at least as the treat- 
ment of womanhood is concerned, 
among the Mohammnden community ! 
Prof. Moulvi’s statement of the Islamic 
view of woman will perhaps be a whole- 
some dose to these parda-infected 
people. 
PRESENT-DAY MOHAMMEDANISM 

“at: AND WOMAN. 

Tho, writer: is quite: candid in ad- 
mitting that the position of woman 
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among the present day Mohammedans 
is far from satisfactory. Says he:— 

We, Muslims, must bear in mind that 
we can never move forward unless and 
untill we begin to feel in our hearts that 
we are extremely backward. -We must 


admit that we have, in general, contrary | 


to the teachings of Islam, done woman a- 
great wrong by denying her the benefit of 
modern civilization and treating her as a 
mischievous criminal, a danger to society 
and a fit person for perpetual confinement 
within four walls. ; 
IS ISLAM THE FINAL 
DISPENSATION ? 


The writer feels that in social 
matters at least the laws of Islam 
repuire to be changed. Islam can not 
be regarded as constituting, in all the 
phases it presents, the final dispensa- 
tion of divine wisdom. 

As long as the majority of our backward 
Muslims do not mako up their minds to 
banish from their heads the monstrous 
belief that Reason is fettered by Faith and 
that they are condemned to recieve their 
laws even on social matters as articles of 
belief on which it is impiety to exercise 
their reason, we are bonnd to remain 
stabionary for ever and no material change 
or progress can be expected of us at any 
future date. Nothing’ has scandalised 
Islam more and nothing has retarded the 
progress of our community more than the 
belief prevalent among most of us that 
Islam expects every Muslim to be tied 
hand and foot by laws’ and social customs 
which were: intended for Arabian ‘society 
as it existed 1200 years ago. 

Unless we draw a broad line beween 
what is religion proper and what consti- 
tues social laws, which must respond to the 
needs of all classes of people at all times 


and in all countries, we shall have to admit 


that our creed is impracticrble for ~all 


worldly purposes, and is meant only for — 
ascetics.and ‘ sanyasis’ and not matter-of+ — 
fact men of the present world,” == H 
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HINDUISM A MISSIONARY 
RELIGION. 


Prabuddha Bharata an organ of 
the Ram Krishna Parambansa’s 
Mission, delivers itself in the following 


strain as regards the Shuddhi move- 


‘ment in progress in these days :— 


The vitality of Hindu civilization is once 
again expressing itself in renewed activi- 
ties in various sper-s of life, political 
social and religious. One of the most redee- 
ming features of this ranaissance is that 
Hindu Society is’ breaking throngh the 
incrustations of conservatism and ortho- 
doxy which once served as protective 
measures but are now proving to be stum- 
bling-blocks in the path of national growth 
and advancement. It is again realising 
the ancient spinit of assimilation and 
inclusion which enabled it to conquer 
culturally even many of its political con- 
querors. “It is awakening to its duties and 
responsibilities towards those classes which 
were the victims of the spirit of fanaticism 
and religious persecutions, often let loose 
during the Mohammedan rule in India. 
Many of these communities, although 
they were forced to renounce the church 
of their forefathers, never lost their 
living faith in theancient religion. But 
still no attempts were made to readmit 


_ them into the Hindu fold because of the 


suicidal policy of exclusiveness adopted by 
Hindu Society for centuries together. It 
is undoubtedly one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times that, true to its ancient 
spirit of universalism, it has again opened 


‘its doors to all who want to be adm.tted 


into its fold, and sincerely follow the paths 
leading to Immortality and Blessedness 
first discovered by the great Rishis of an- 
cient India. To many a superficial observer 
unacquainted with thetrue history of the 
propagation of Hinduism, such a step 
may appear tobe a departure from the 
common practico. But in reality it is an 
expression of the infinite vitality which 
enabled the Eternal Religion of India to 


‘gth and activity. For 


absorb diverse races and nationalities, and 
transform them by the potent influence of 
its high ideals and universal principles. 


The inexhaustible power of assimilation 
lantent in Hindu Society manifested itself 
during the great revival of Hinduism, 
when Sankara and Kumarila, and later on 
Ramanuja and other religious reformers, 
fought hard against the various forms of 
Budhism and Jainism, and brought the 
Budhists, Jains and aborigines alike into 
the fold of the Mother of relegions. This 
process again went on vigorously when, 
spurred by the cruel persecutions and for- | 
cible . conversions undertaken by the 
aggressivo followers of Mohammad the ` 
vitality of the Aryan religion expressed | 
itself ina mighty religious revival more. 
liberal in spirit than its predecessors. 
Ramananda. Kabir, Chaitanya and a host 
of other great teachers flourished during / 
this momentous period and opened the | 
doors of Hinduism to peoples of all castes, 
races and religions. Contrary tothe usual | 
custom they did not hesitate to adinit even 
Mohammadens into their fold, as also the 
members of the various Buddhist sects, 
who often converted by force into Islam ` 
were swelling the bulk of the Mohammed- 
an community in India. 


SS ee ee 


No communities in India should look 
upou this new awakening of Hindu Society 
with any feeling of suspicion or jealousy. 
They should rather. welcome it heartily, . 
and rejoice that the weakness and passivi: 
ty of the followers of Hinduism, which 
stood in the way of true inter-communat - 
union, is yielding place to renewed stren- ` 
truly speaking ; 
this revival is preparing tho way fora | 
great national union which has ever been 
the dream of the greatest saints and 


patriots of this holy land. The first condi- 
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sion of this union is the recognition of 
ihe equal rights and privileges of all com- 
munities. A union which demands the 
surrender of the primary rights of any 
slass or community for the sake of political 
sxpediency can never stand the test of 
ime. We want the union of the strong. 
Sham union between the weak and the 
powerful is sure to end only in disruption 
und national dissaster, if not in the most un- 
welcome absorption of the weaker element 
by the stronger. We want each communi- 
sy to realise its manhood and individuality, 
10 stand boldly on the bedrock of its own 
taith and culture, to assert its rights to pro- 


357 


fess and propagate by all moraland legiti- 
mate means the faith it sincerely believes 
to be most beneficial to itself and humanity 
And then will naturally follow an abiding” 
national union based on mutual respect, . 
on equality of rights and privileges, on 
the recognition of the great fact that 
however wide may be’ our differences as 
regards matters non-essential, our highest 
national and communal ideals are one and 
the same. And these We can never 
realise without the hearty help and co-ope- 
ration of the various sister communities 
whicb form the limbs of our common 
Mothorland, India. 
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( By 


Rao Sauip K. V. Vaze I.C. E.) 


Chapter I. 


TIA ATA | 
DEFENSIVE WORKS. 


In this world there. is competition 


every where and it is a necessity that ` 


everyone should be able to defend 
himself against competitors. Na- 
ture has provided’ many. defensive 


weapons or contrivances. for each in- 
dividual, and human beings use, besides 
these natural defences, artifical 
defensive contrivances. The first men- 
tion of a defensive work occurs. in 
the Vedas as under : = 


aaie randama i 


À tizana equa faama | 


P: 


Iie? t A M 
afeneq gai afqar: HARIR | 

! 1 a 
AIER NAA IAAT AAHR I 


TBAT, Afada aan so 2 1019 
> Hs ee Fo 3 Hoo. 

O Kasyapa! your this Engineering 
work is: very, attractive, strong, ex- 
tensive, beautifully glittering, the rays 
of the sun. form a séven-coloured 
rainbow on it; May: this king take 
refuge in it. This verse gives all the 
qualifications that a defensive work 
should have. 

Weapons were fos in use and 
are mentioned in the Rigveda but 
the mention—clear mention, of a fort. 
ress “is to be seen in this. „yerse. 


iod} 
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or Mantra which also mentions its 


qualities. 


(1) A fortress must be waaay 
pleasing. That is, it must be able to 
supply all. the “‘wants- such as. food, 


pa ‘&e. of the» inmates. 


(2) It must be sfaraq having many 


organs suitable for different purposes 
such as weapons, missiles, loopholes, 
stores, secret passages &e. 


(3) It must be grade Se ieisive, sO 


as to be able to accomodate many 


persons with their requirements or 
supplies. - 
(4) Jt must be faa g beautiful to 


look at, that is, having different aspects 
from different points or sides, the 
object being to misguide the enemy 
by false appearances. 


(5)...The fortress is to be able to 
reflect the rays of the sun into-a seven- 
coloured rainbow. It is likely that 
the fortress was armoured with some 
metal sheeting. Armours were in long 
use on the bodies of human and animal 
beings as can be seen from many verses 
ofthe Rig Veda and a fortress may 
have been similarly armoured as ships 
and motor waggons are armoured in 
the’ present times. For a fuller descrip- 
tion see PRINTEN and ARIAXNET. 


(6). The king is 16 take. shelter in 
this fortress with his court attendants. 


The” first. defensive. works that oc- 
curred to human beings were (1) an 
island, and d (2) the top. of a; hill, and the 
two principal deities of the Hindu My- 
thology are stationed in these. 


Le. eee 


NG 
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(Sara ant fala tfaa diate deat | 
gi dan am? a gima fraia i 
TWIAABA Ao 8 
Shiva (who is satisfied with the least 
enjoyment) has built his residence on 
the Kailasa Mountain ; while Vishnu 
(the God having the largest number of 
amenities) lives: intan” Island in the 


fifth or Milk Ocean. A defensive 
work is defined as under. 


wa: Md daaa Mae IJA 
qazaq acme fafacaa tl 
ACqeqIsalg isifead Tass aa i 
BimRCTAE | 
When stationed On a fortress one 
soldier is able to resist or fight 
hundred soldiers and one hundred 
soldiers hold at bay ten thousand sol- 
diers ; this is the peculiarity of a 
fortress. A king with even a very 


small army is secure owing to his de- 
fensive works or forts. 


aafaa fan a gig fafad aaa N 
aimeeqag | 
Defensive works are of two sorts 
viz., (1) Natural and (2) Artificial. 
agaafza staan l 
asa fadaad graa gN U 
quaa aaa a RAE | 
afaa am fata deatdtag ITNA N 
afmneqas | 
A place which owing to its situation 
on steep and very high mountains, or 
strong and deep rivers, or a thick and 
intricate forest, is naturally difficult 


of access is called ai“ Natural defensive 
work ” 


and a place which owing to- 


walls, ditches, thorny surroundings de) si 
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is made inaccessible by artificial means 
is called an “ Artificial defensive work.” 
A natural defensive work is really inac- 
cessible at all times while an artificial 
defensive work may be inaccessible for 
a time but can be made accessible by 
the destruction of the artificial barriers. 
It will thus be seen that a natural 
defensive work is always the stronger 
of the two. The latest European war 
also proved this. The Germans who 
could demolish fortresses like those 
of Antwerp, Liege or Warsaw have 
not been able to surmount the Alps or 
reach England. 


Natural defeusive. works 
seven classes 


are of 


fraa ae da ftu Jaa farf aagatf 

framed frasi frat wad ZIAN 

_ AN aeqaved gag agad a AA AA | 

Zag agag daga Gast WA Il 

afa qiga aagzgt fadada faoi aq 
aana | 


viz., (1) ff Mountain (2) aa Forest 
(3) aga Water, (4) GR Marshy (5) 
gft Desert. (6) Jaa. Natural (7: fast 
a combination, of these. 


(1) A mountain fortress may be 


(a). surrounded by hills ‘or moun- 
tains like Switzerland _or Kashmir (b) 
backed by a moutain or ‘situated on the 
side ofa mountain like Nepal: Or (c) 

‘situated on the top of a mountain like 
Tibet or Deccan. 


(2) A forest fortress is one surro- 
unded by a -waterless forest or by a 
-thick and intricate forest only. The 
-Maratta fortresses of Shivaji may 
be cited as instances of this class. 
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(3) A water fortress is one sur- 
rounded by deep rivers or sea. The 
fortresses of Bukkar in the. Indus 
Allahabad at the confluence of Ganges 
and Jammna or the sea fortress of 
Maluan and others on the west coast 
are instances of this kind. 


(4) A marsh fortress is one sur- 
rounded by marshy lands on all sides. 
Hutte in ancient India, country 


surrounded by the water of the Son in 


‘Behar or of the Kaveri in Madras Presi- 


dency are. instances ‘of this kind. 


(5) A desert fortress is one surroun- 
ded by a waterless desert. Fortresses in 
Rajputana. and Runn or that _ of 
ag destroyed by WAR are instances of 
this sort ; the Sahara desert i is also an 
instance of this class. 

(6). A natural fortress is one situa- 
ted amongst natural difficulties.: For- 
tresses ‘on rocky. and) rugged islands, 
snowy mountains like the..Alps or 
Himalayas or inaccessible points like 
the two poles or the Sahara, desert are 
instances of this kind. 


(7) A mixed fortress is a oti 
nation of one or more òf the above 
kinds. All modern fortresses. are 
generally = combination - fortresses. 
afea frata at ar eager: | 
aaae HANS: ofa gima uei; 
alwn faeit i: qaa: bo 
giaa amu: after agaga: NRI 
fansa gat agaciedgay i 
giaa amsa fA fas geal 
aT AAAS aiqdiseqveritaa:, a 
giaa agn: agdeatit Sihi Wel 
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aad: Rai aca fag IFR: | 
AAS HABUcaTA SST fA NERTIR all 
TRAR fae wae ANA | 
aaa act ae zt aga hei 
kosy ate ei feparreet fare STATatg Il 
| SAAT | 


Ina beast} in which these natural 
jain, of a mountain, deep water, 
intricate forest &c. are not available 
the king ‘should resort to Artificial 
defensive. ‘works. These are of six 
sorts (1) Ditched (2) Barbed (3) Tren- 
ched: (4) Walled 46) Bunded and 
(6) Mixed. 


(1) A ditched fortress is one 
which is surrounded by wide and deep 
ditches, ;wuich;, can not be crossed . by 
elephants, which are ‘full of water 
and water animals such as crocodiles. 


(2) °A> barbed “fortress is one ‘that 
is’ surrounded ‘by thorny  entangle- 
ments attached ‘to strong and heavy 
posts erected on an uneven and exten- 
sive area’ on all sides: 


(8) A trenched.fortress consists of 
ae and. built trenches having very 
little water in them ahd these “(when 
defended by, men). are Bopeseable by 
«armies of) kings. . 


(4): walled fortress’ is one which 


l rrounded -by „walls; with ditches 
fall of 7 


water. Tunning along them on all 


E sides’ ae ‘the fortress. . 


(5). Rhen this ` Ed not possible any 
low+lying*partiof the country maybe 
bapded and, flooded. With rain: or river 

cl th us madè impassable ; sthis i is 

unded fortress. PERRA 
PRN AAE ation’ E” any ‘one or 
F sóilas cireumstances may 
permit is a combination fortress. 
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gmat gTa gà | 
ama AANT AAZISTALART I 
JAAMA | 
In taking refuge in any of the above 


sort of forts it should be clearly borne 
in mind that the owners of the fortress 


‘should beable to get in and get out 


at their pleasure. If this is not 
provided for, the fortress becomes’ a 
prison and one should not take refuge 
in such a defective fortress. In taking 
precautions one should always see that 
one does not get entrapped. 


aagi neat farfegtt adaa | 
Aguas eat agi a aA We 


agi giimemgatagt qatar | 
avy ra fe age ganana Wi 
TRAIT | 


A Fortess is defensive owing to (1) 
the range of the weapons on it, (2) its 
situation and surroundings (3) its height 
and inaccessibility; (4) the army it con- 
tains and (5) the help it can command 
(6) from its good neighbours. - Really 
a fortress is not a defensive work but 
the army in it is the defensive work ; 
a fortress having no combatants is only 
like a. dead body. However massive a 
dead body may be,, it inspires neither 
awe nor respect and this is the case of 
a fortress without an army. 4 


The shape of a fortress should, be 
such that.it, has:the smallest. circum- 
ference to defend with the greatest 
accomodating area. ‘The points for 
assault should be tha ‘fewest. Circular 
is the best shape and. next to it)isia 
square. 'The stones &c., set in a circular 


‘ring hold: one another very firmly, -and 


want-of any corner or sheltering points 
makes the thing very unassailable, 
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‘square with towers at the corners is — 


‘bherefore the usual shape adopted for 
‘artificial fortresses. Natural fortresses, 
of course, follow the natural configura- 
tion but the chief point to be kept in 
view should be that the fortress should 
in no way be prominent or easily mark- 
ed or distinguished from its surround- 
ings. An easy natural and flowing cur- 
vilinear shape is the most suitable. A 
triangle is the worst shape for a 
fortress or a defensive work as it gives 
the least accomodating. area and has 
largest defensive perimeter. Projec- 
ting corners being assailable on both 
sides are the least defensible and are 
always scrupulously to be avoided. A 


SHE shaped figure is also bad as there 


is the danger of the two sections being. 
cut off from each other by a strong and 


wily enemy. An approaching enemy 
should have no cover to hide him from 
the fortress. This was the thing which 
helped the Japanese in taking Port 
Arthur. They,approached the fortress 
unobserved under the cover of a trench 
and a heavy bombardment and carried 
the Russian fort. 


gi WIAA goti FAME Ara | 
cat a sat afefaucda’s gA, 
aaa | 
A fort should be difficult-to reach, 
difficult to’ pass, difficult to enter, and 
difficult to: pull. down; . when. poss- 
essed of these qualities, then only it 
is useful as aninstrument of defense 


or “offence: and can «be called a. real 
defensive work or fort. 


AAT AAA eT a A AJAY TIRSA | 

AAR FÖN ANR TIAR: JATAT IRN, 
_ afsagacfeaad sai aera al 

Wigs Heat SO eee Nai: 3 


m] 
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aaaedata: qiga qils PERGE Ii 
afta: RAR Nga Aaalzsaq Nan 
afta: fafatitd aaraa na ARA I. 
qaaa BAI EPAIA fragAsaa ll 
argqeaa: ae: asne AT | 
Aiamaa farses RATA SN 
IUAAANTR TACKS AMEJAA Ml 
wana | 


A fortress ‘should © ‘contain “the 


following :— 


(1) An inexhaustible store of water, 
food and. weapons. 


(2) Its area should be very large 
and it should be surrounded by solid 
and high walls, and “turrets. 


(3) It should’ have many ‘entrances 
and should be: guardedand defensible 
from.. many points. 


(4) It should be surrounded by 
forest without water. 


(5) Its path should be ( secret ) 
covered and difficult to enter. 


(6). It should have towers and 
rest houses which should have open 
and secret steps leading to them. 


(7) In its center on a heap ‘of 
dust should: be mounted many; different 
machines. of defense. 


(8) -All round, it 
ditches, and on the 
dust, guns should be stationed. 


(9) On the outskirts should. -be 
cantonments and in the interior- wa 
rious sorts of artizans and 'oraftamop 
should reside.. 


should ‘bave 
walls, ‘made “of 


yi 
y 


BE 


sieme fee 
(10) A PE e chest have. vat 


king s (officer’ s). residence. with tha 
; wa court in which the ` commander 


en es 
§ 9YSC Ou 


*1aOq Ga & cid tT * 
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elephants, horses, chariots, and in- 
fantry should sit and hold councils. 


(11) There should be stores of 
various sorts of corns, oils, medical 
salts, smells and poisons, ‘metals, coals, 
horns and flesh of animals, bamboo and 
firewood, fodder, leather, factories, 
cloth manufactures and good and strong 
timber. 


qad daga qa: aeae 
marara afta: afte tfssareay I 
fueazest | 
“aaa gada aaga: adega KAT 
n EA aqrazyqta: | 
: TIAA | 
GAN: GUTTA TAMAI 
oo ANRA TAA TTA: | 
fafafa? aaar qari 
aala qea: gea Ata: 1 
UNIQA | 


-A fortress should be protected on all 
sides by a deep ditch, full of water, and 
should be guarded by various machines. 
The king should see that the fortress is 
well supplied with machines throwing or 
using arrows and other weapons. The 
machines intended for the protection 
of a town should use the power. of 
hands, fire, water or wind and the per- 
sons using these should be kept satis- 
fied by, means of flesh and alcoholic 
drinks in order that: they may work hard 
and secure victory to the king. When 
these persons are. intoxicated they 
work most Ae ‘and hardest and 
do not fear death.” S 


gah avade nanei amiei aAa i 
aatetlamrattsf aeantatada fag? | 


? 


Aase qanita gafa f farar aariat i 


aN xine fafa an? Zargi gona 
qlava Fee nfa gia aA | 
EATA IIR a GAWN ANAN: RATAN 
aga gs famas AAEN aiT: | 
MH RSS fada fTAN: RAII 

amai gai aaiftari fazsatq wlzaHieaa 
aim a | WAIHAMET RIIA AFATAN 
Afara ERX NRL 

FUJ): Jarred At HATHA a 

aliar ae aftenariaacdauasa 
qian: NRY usag | 


A gun that is eight hands longis 
called Ata, ATKT one ten hands long is 
called @Z%, one twelve hands long is 
called @%, or AtATH one fourteen hands 
long is called faxte@at, one fifteen hands 
long is called angg or Hetdza; these 
eight sorts of canon were constructed 
by WFT in the old battles between the 
gods and demons. A gun eight hands 
long will be twelve #4 in diameter at 
the mouth, and its frame and posts will 
be thirty and six hands respectively ; 
itë Smaller’ end or back will be eight 
agg and in the middle it will be ten 
ATs; the bore should be rifled -inside 
likethe spiral of a Nut. creeper. 
The gun should be firmly fixed in the 
frame with iron bolts and leather was: 
hers, and the whole including the frame 


should fit together , and in swing 
only as a whole. For a gun one’ hand 
long the bore should be two ana 


in diameter and the method of ‘firing: 


* This appears to have been a practice of later times, —Ed, 
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it by a spark and aiming with the con- 
sideration of wind ete. should be 
fixed by the marksmen (by experiments 
and trials.) 

‘This brings. me to the discussion of 
Indian Machinery. Up. to now I have 
not been able to get any text dealing 
solely with Indian Machinery except- 
ing AAMT but references to machinery 
occur in many texts here and. there, 
sometimes in similes, at others by 
allusion, and sometimes in. short des- 
criptions as noted above. In the fol- 
lowing few pages I have summarised 
all that I have gathered on the subject, 
and though the descrjption is very 
meagre, still it will give one an idea of 


the machinery used by Indian En- 
gineers before the advent of the British. 
The oldest Engineering texts were 
compiled about four thousand years B.C. 
and the latest belong to the sixteenth 
century A. D. I have not been able to- 
get any Engineering texts of an earlier 
date and have no means of fixing the 
dates of any older ones though some of 
the texts may be of a very remote date, 
for aught I know, as there are referen- 
ces to Engineering works and processes 
even in the Rig Veda, the oldest known 
literary work in the world. The in- 


formation collected by me pertains to 
texts or compilations of these fifty-six 
centuries. 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


XII. 


THE PATRIOT-POLITICIAN. 


Dayananda was no doubt a cosmo- 
politan sage, but all the same he was 
both a patriot and politician. He has 
been recognised as the precurser of a 
new age of new moral values—new not 
to him but to the rest of the world as 
that world was living: and thinking at 
the time when he appeared on the 
scene. His ambition was’ to see a 
reformed world, not simply a reformed 
country. We have already related 
how he welcomed. into his arms dis- 
ciples from far-off West. All this 
shows that his sympathies were human, 
not narrowly national. For the 
success of his very cosmopolitanism, 
however, it “was: necessary that he 


should fix a centre, whence he should 
start his centrifugal activities of his 
universal mission. Lest your love of 
man should, in your vain ambition to 
enclose at once a whole universe in 
your necessarily barrow arms, eva- 
porate ina fancy, a dream, on account 
of the: very absence of a practical 
scheme before you—for in the world as 
it exists to-day, there is very little possi- 
bility of formulating one—of bringing by 
the force of any idea, the whole human 
family under one roof, it is necessary 
you should begin showing your immedi- 
ate affections to your immediate: neigh- 
bour. Patriotism, unless it prejudices 
the interests: of another . country. is.a 
necessary factor of cosmopolitanism. 
Dayananda’s own: country was, ‘in: his 


ary oe ees B52 
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day; in the hard grip of a foreign 
exploiter. It was economically, poli- 


tically, and culturally being treated as 
a helot of the rest of humanity. 
It appears to us to be a divine provi- 
dence that to arrange for them, as it 
were, an appropriate schooling, nature 
gives birth to the xredeemers of 
humanity in places where humanity is, 
at the time, in direst. woe. In 
subject - communities the spirit of 
cosmopolitanism finds a favourable 
soil. From their own experience of 
foreign tyranny, such communities na- 
turally develop world-wide sympathies 
for fellow-men. The danger of 
this spirit is that over-worked: and 
over-strained it translates itself into 
indifference of one’s own country. 
Slothful gouls find in the easy flights 
of this flimsy spirit, a convenient 
refuge from the ¿hards tiresome 
struggle that goes on.at their doors. 
Slogans of world-wide sympathy are the 
easiest to cram and parrot-like repeat 
when the time comes to respond to 
patriotism’s call. To religious reformers, 
the temptation to ayoid this, earthly 
struggle appeals most naturally... Their 
field is, spiritual. For. the things of 
the earth there is no place in “their 
heavenly cares and sympathies. 

| Not of such fibre was Dayananda’s 
constitution made: Politics appeared 
to him to be the controlling factor of 
human life. Unless that. factor is 
purged. of its-impurities, no religious 
uplift will help suffering . mankind. 
More than half the ills of humanity 
have their root in. perverse: politics, 
and if religion should forego addressing 
itself.to this most important and most 
comprehensive field of human action, 
it confines itself to an incredibly 
natrow. region, a region virtually. of 


ESE a 
DAYANANDA. 


imbecility and .impotency. All re- 
ligions that have made their mark on 
the history of mankind began from 
moral and social reform and ended with 
political upheavals. Morality exerts 
its greatest momentum in politics, and 
politics, in its turn, has its ripest fruit 
in the public and private morality of 
citizans. 


Dayananda’s most pathetic prayers, 
those that gush from his heart, are: the 
prayers that seek to remedy the ills of 
his country. The very word Swarajya, 
which to-day. is. India’s watchword, 
was first used in its present political 
bearing by Dayananda. Jhe death 
of the sage occurred before the Indian 
National Congress came into being. 
But he had not only formed a 
dream of democracy, a dream 
which is flitting before the country 
to-day, but had also given that dream, 
his dream of plebescite, a practical 
shape in the constitution of his Arya 
Samaj. It is in this society that both 
majorities and minorities have at their 
command an effective instrument of 
giving expression to their views. Any 
school.of opinion that can rally round 
it ten voters may have one member in 
the executive body of the Samaj. The 
Congress: has yet: to take its cue from 
Dayananda’s, scheme - of . political 
constitution. fo 

Dayananda was the greatest res- 
pector.. of the people's conscience. 
Only he would train that cons clengs 
in the proper way. 

He would have every country, T 
and small, free to rule itself In case 
a nationality breaks an inter-national 
convention, or for that matter con: 
ducts itself ina manner prejudicial 
to the interests of mankind, or in its 
internal management tyranny holds 
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sway, in “cate; 
happens ‘which 
ence from 


in short, something 
necessitates interfer- 
outside, Dayananda 
would» permit- such interference, 
even by the’ force of arms. He, 
would, however, insist that this inter- 
ference should bea transitory step, 
designed simply to reform the. con- 
quered community. The very day of 
the conquest should witness’ a’ change 
of the governing body, which should 
in no case, be composed, except of the 
children of the soil. Trusts in the 
long run prove life-long leases. 


In the 
country, 
highest 


internal management of a 
Dayananda would give the 
place to enlightened self- 
sacrifice. He w uld set no monetary 
value on educational qualifications. 
Voluntary poverty appears to him to 
be the badge of piety and learning. 
Those with ‘the least wants, and there- 
fore the most selfless, should have the 
greatest hand in the administration of 
the realm. The executive belongs to 
others, but the inspiration and the 
determination is necessarily theirs. 


At the head of the government 
should be the King. His office is not 
necessarily to be hereditary. The 
people choose him, and the choice 
lasts for his life, unless something 
disqualifying him for the oftice takes 
place in the interim. His person is 
as subject to the operations of the 
judicial codes of the realm, as that of 
his meanest subject. 

To assist him, there are to be three 
assemblies, devised for the adminis- 
tration of affairs relating to 
legislature, Dharma, education, Vidya, 
and executive functions, Rajya, res- 
pectively. Education, no less than 
legislature, he would have free from the 
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control of the executive, to obviate thé 
possibility of this most powerful human- 
ising agency in the civic life of the 
community, being ‘subordinated’ to 
selfish political ends. 


+4 


Justice he would leave in the hands 
of Brahmans, those highly erudite 
but having n® pecuniary interests in 
developing the ‘resources of one ‘class 
of subjects at the cost of another. 


Asto the means, he would allow for 
the redress of the people’s grievances, 
he has given his sanction. to. every 
variety. of protest against, and remedy 
of, political tyrranny, beginning from 


verbal appeals and ending in armed 


revolts. Of non-co- operation, pro- 
pounded by Gandhi, not only the creed, 
but every single item of the? practical 
programme also, is suggested by. Dayaz 
nanda in his books. -He was both a 
co-operater and a non-co-operater. 
What particular weapon should be 
employed at a particular time is to be 
determined by the occasion. In the 
nation’s armoury, however, there 
should not be scarcity of munitions of 
war, of any quality and of any brand. 


To co-ordinate the administration 
carried on in various ways in various 
countries, he would have “an inter- 
national’ congress, presided over by a 
Chakravarti Raja. Sanyasis to whom 
the whole earth is their home, should 
have a determining voice in the deli- 
berations of that whole-world assembly. 


Such, in brief, was Dayananda’s out- 
line of a scheme for the governance 
of the political affairs of the whole 
world and of the countries which 
compose it. He would leave every 
country to develop its own culture. 
Only that culture should not become 
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a kultur with menace to the rest of 
aaatty: 


Dayananda ‘was in favour of en- 
couraging Swadeshi.. The ordinary 
wants of the inhabitants of every 
country should, he says, be supplied 
within that country.. For food and 
clothing. especially, no land should 
depend on another -- land. It was 
at Wazirabad that, the sage asked 
for a knife. And when a knife of 
foreign manufacture was brought to 
him, he ‘was wroth ‘expressing an 
incensed stirprise ‘at the inability of 
a town, where cutlery was the chief 
tative industry, to supply hima’ knife 
of RENE make 


bert displayed a “bias in favour of 
native dress and native manners. _ His 
chief attack on the Brahmos was that 
they i were discarding native modes of 
life. Every country has developed a 
set of forms, i in which is cloaked that 
country’s individuality. Unless some- 
thing repugnant to higher ‘humanity 
has crept into those forms, . itis in the 
interests of the ancient culture of that 
country to stick to those forms and 
keep them intact. Dayananda, that 
lover of humanity at large, was, strange 
as it imay seem, an advocate of 
Swadeshi—a Swadeshist to the core. 


sisi" 2770 
pugag dow Diroda autio dedd yis 
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DAYANANDA. 


He would not | relinquish — the 
language of his. country. When. B. 
Keshab Chandra Sen regretted his 
ignorance of English, which circum: 
stance, he said, incapacitated him from ` 
going to preach his faith in England, 
he was ready with the retort that 
more deplorable still was the learned 
Keshab’s . imperfect. mastery. of. the 
native tongue which stood as a, bar 
between him and hzs people. 

At the door of an‘ancient fortress, 
which the’ British officers held in 
custody, he was asked. as a prelimi- 
nary to admittance, to. take off. his 
turban and. go in with his shoes on. 


‘ No, said he, this would reverse Indian 


custom, which he was not prepared. to 
do, even for a higher purpose than 
that of having the temporary pleasure 
of sight-seeing. 


With 
Dayananda was yet a cosmopolitan 
of the first. brand. His 
mixture, “a union 


such patriotic’ prejudices, 


sage was & 
chemical more 
properly, of the love of man and the 
love of his country. To him the two 
loves appeared to be but two forms of 
a higher love, the love of his Lord. 


‘ Devotion.’ 
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Pt. SATWALEKAR S KENOPANISHAD. 


The. Pundit’s Explanation Examined, 


(By! 


My review of Pt. Satwalekar’s 
Kenopanishad has evoked a volley of 
furious condemnation on the part. of 
that learned author of that profoundly 
erudite book. ‘To him my criticism 
appears to contain not a single grain of 
truth. 


untruth aaa from énd to end. The 


Pandit even doubts my motive in 
writing that review. He. thinks I have 
once taken a position in. regard to his 
book. and. simply with adesire to shick 


to that. position, and: if, possible to. 


fortify it, I 
whole 
in fact, 


am now wasting my 
powder and; shot. Nothing, 
is. farther. from. .my. .inten- 


tions. In case you can not answer.the : 
arguments of an opponent, pray do not - 


call him dishonest. . Your chagrin re- 
veals your own. Weakness, 
impatient rage is a sign that you have 
lost. your case, and with it your temper. 
Whether: the Pundit has done so, I 
do not know. --L have stated a: general 
rule, a truism., which, each . of. ug 
may keep in view.as a safe guide in 
polemics, lest the discussion we., are 
pursuing. may.. pass 


L assure the Pundit, for what my: 


assurance is, worth, that, if I. am pror: 
ceeding with my criticism and counter. 


criticism, it is. simply with a view to 


sift. the, truth. It is. possible, my 
judgment may be Wrong: Not so my 
motive. 


The Pundit appears to have assumed 
that Criticus, whom he in his distorted 


Criticus. en 


: diction calls & Zt (1 do mot knaw-what 


It is, on the contrary, “full of; € 
q to ruminate, and'to assimilate have been 
; repeated over and:over ‘again in the 


and your 


into, a. repartee... 


arpg 


he means by. the term,ithough a-sinister : 
implication was suggested to me-by a 


-friend.of both the Pundit.and’ Criticus), 


is an-English-knowing baboo,: ignorant, 
of the very alphabet of Samskrit. Wohy.. 
otherwise should the counsel to. study, 


course'of an explanation of ál ‘simple 


puzzle A? A little knowledge of Eng- 

lish is no doubt among Criticus ‘faults, — 
but as an additional fault he „possesses _ 
a little knowledge of. Sanskrit as. well, 
with whose aid, he has had the audacity, 
to intrude into a part, only a part, of. 
Arsha literature.’ In obedience to the 

elderly advice of the'Pimdit, he will 

persist in that audacity, and- read iot 

the Shastras more and‘more, df the 

Pundit will, judge aright, the: very. 

criticis that;has, without cause, evo- 

ked ‘his; ire}. isan attempt of -Criticus 

in: the; sélf-samé dave ctdonss thie» dinari 
tion. of study.: x 


The Pundit is hard also upon” the 
Eđitor ot the” Vedic Magazine.’ ‘The 
offence of this latter- gentleman is- 
thathe has allowed an wun“Vedie, 
perhaps“ anti-Vedic review—suth® ‘is' 
the Pundit’s opinion—to appear in’ 
his, journal. It. were. better if the 
Pundit had: sent his Vedic or. pro- 
Vedic explanation to the same Editor 
of 'the so-called Vedic Magazine. ‘The’ 
contamination of my wn-Vedic criti | 
cism ‘should thus have been washed oft’ 
and ‘the class of pb os that had: read 
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my queries should:have; read-also their 
answers by the learned Pundit. ‘To 
me one purpose of the Arya, Samajic 


journals appears’ to be’ to encourage ` 


discussions, such as this one that is 
going on between me and the Pundit. 
To the Pundit perhaps my queries may 
seem worthless but I ‘have to thank 
those ‘very worthless queries for the 
invaluable’ benefit I am deriving from 
the Pundit’s learned answers.’ Tf each 
Arya > journal » shoud save one such 
misguided “soul, it has proved itself 
worthy of its: salt? 


-Tọ come,- however, to ‘the points ants 


issue. My main: ‘objection with which 
I began my criticism in the £ World of 
Books’ ‘columns .of the Vedic Magazine 
and which I haye since’ repeated in 
my review; was that in relation to the 
Pundit’s fathering his own meaning on 
Shri ‘Shankaracharya. ‘This. point the 
Pundit carefully. avoids. In his ‘whole 


explanation . (Sau), covering as many 
as twenty-eight pages of the Vaidika: 


Dharma for: Shrayvana:1980: V., he: 
ađverts-to this point: only! once; and’ 


that*too’in a line or'two. He says 


that the-real point to ‘be: discussed is” 


whether “Uma in the Upanishad“ can 
stand for knudalint or not: Am: I 
to, conclude that in the matter, at least, 
of, Shri, . Shankar’ interpretation, ‘of 


the yerse.,we are discussing, he,.ac-., 
cepts. “my. position? It.so, let him be, 


more’ candid, ; -and promise sbo; make 


necessary; alterations in his. exposition: 
sfn Shankar’ 8 comrirontary. there. oe! 


cuts ‘3 the? plirase , ad arat ‘(apable! of 


knowing)... in- reference; to: Uma, . My ' 
point.is dhat me. 80, qualified. should. we 


arge being and not the insentient, 
ne ah Satwalekar. meets this. 


nishada is allegorical. 


' Parvati, 


argument by asserting; that» Buddhi is 
Tikewise insentient, a miterial entity, 
and yet Buldhi of the Darshanas knows, 
Budthi, however, as the Pundit may 
be aware, isa Karana, an instrument 
of knowledge, and not the knowing 
subject. Tne description in the Upa- 
There Uma 
knows and helps’ others to know.’ A- 
similar case cannot, I believe, be made ' 


-in retard to the characterisation in 


Shankar’s explanation, which is simple, 
easy, bald prose. The whole trend of 
Shri Shankar’s ‘explanation points to 
the. Pauranic deity, being, 
Uma. 


P. Sxtwalekar has apparently con- 


i fused in his imagination the terminolo- 


gies of two different branches of litera* 
ture viz., that on Hatha Yoga and that 
setting forth the mythology of theShaiva’ 
sect. Some ‘technicalities of the two 
literatures ‘are no doubt common. “But 
in their different bearings the mean- 
ines of these technicalities are differ- 
ent. One such term, for instance, is” 
Shiva linga. In Hatha Yoga it is the 
name of something of the form of a` 
triangle, round which Kundalini ‘en-- 
twines itself? With Shaivas Shiva-linga’ 
is decidedly something else. What that 
something is does not concern us at pre 
sent. The explanations of the Shaivas 
themselves vary, and I shall: be un- 
necessarily lengthening my article ‘by. 
dragging in an irrelevent topic. The 
Uma of the Shiva Purana performs 
austerities which: ultimately make her 
the Spouse of Shiva, while the Kunda- 
lint of Hatha Yogis is always near. 
Shivalinga.. Shaivas again have a 
character; Mainaka, the wife of Him- 
avan, of whom, Uma. is_ born, while’, in 
Hatha Yoga, there is, no. such character 
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as should correspond.to, or ba idòntical 
with, - Mainaka. Even  Himivan 
is being-introduced into Hatha Yoga: 


literature for the first time «by P. 
Satwalekar in his: exposition or the 
Kenopanishada. 


Hatha Yoga, it is possible, may have 
borrowed its terminology from Shaiva’ 
literature, or vice versa, the Shaivas 
may be indebted to Hatha Yoga for 
that gift. But now both have adapted 
their terms to their own purposes, and 
an indentification’of them is impossible. 


What concerns us most in. this 
connection is that in Arsha literature 
there is no mation of Kundalini. The 
Yoga Darshana, within whose, province 
such topics. should properly: 


nowhere so much as refers to.it.. Men 


competent to form an opinion on: the: 


subject have doubted the truth of 
some of the statements made in Hatha 
Yoga books. Not that these books are 
all: trash. They contain ; some. very. 
valuable suggestions. 
a part is no testimony of t'e truth of 
the ‘rest of the book. The reader may 
remember how | Dayananda, referring 
to an incident in: his ‘scholastic career, 


describes «his casting: away of a book i 


simply because’ the hints on” anatomy 
contained in.it did not tally with the 
construction ‘of a) corpse which he had 
seized and dissected. 


That Kundalini is ‘something: phy- 


sical, the Pundit has “already admitted. 


It coils round Shiva-linga three times. 


He, however, objects to my. character- 


isation of it asid Nadi: Shakti, I fear, 


ista mystic name, employed by Hatha’ 


Yogis to cloak. the» physical indemons- 
trability of professedly physical entities; 
‘which they alone presume» as. existing, 
‘and: which perhaps on that! ‘account: 


' the“: Pundit: kindly ' 


fall,; 


But the, truth of 


function, ; 
! derivation of one word determine the 


or uneven parts. 
: imagination, the word parvata should . 
‘be made to yield, what it should n Pits 
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i they ingeniously: cover tinder a vague! 
D titke. 


Yogic ‘exercise, ° perceived the form of 


‘Tf P. .Satwalekar, has, in some * 


Kundalini, ‘and “has found in it 
something which makes it shakti as 
distinguished from nadi, I have no scru-* 
ple in naming it’ as he wishes, | though 
to the description g given of it in Hatha 
Yoga books, I find nothing repugnant 
in the Other, moré ‘material, title. Let! 
state ‘those fea- 
tures’. of Kundalini, which the word 
skakti alone can bring out and which 


‘the word nadi repudiates 21 


That Himavan designates the spine: 
is another discovery of P. Satwalekar.. - 
To . corroborate: this assumption, he 
does not. quote any authority) eyen: 
from Hatha Yoga literature. > His only.» 
credential here is the: testimony of) 
Nirukta. Parvata: he treats asm. 
synonym of Himavan. Synonym no 
doubt, it is; bub not-of Himayvan as it is’ 
spoken. of in’. Shiva... Purana. 
There the. father «of Uma is a. 
particular mountain, while, the word 
Parvata, the derivation of which is 
given by. Yaska, isa general name, _ 
signifying any mountain., Even if the. 
derivation of a term should determine its 
denotation,. ‘which, as, its legitimate 
it does not, how will the 


denotation of another distinct word, 
even though the two words be synonyms. 
Parvata is, no, doubt Parvavan, ies, 


[ composed of joints or uneven. portions, , 
: This is its derivative meaning. Its 


denotation is still a mountain, not any 
and every thing that has parvas, joints . 
If by any stretch of. 


ot. d 


unless some independent evidence from. 
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literature be forthcoming, . yield, the 


meaning which the Pundit, by dint.of: 


his.exquisite imagination. attaches. to 


it, how) will, the word Himalaya, too, 


in the \abseace. of. some independent 
corroboration from Nirukta, yield that 
same, eaning, | The Pundit ` suggests 


that soani the top, of the, spine. there is. 


whites brainsmatter, which... may 
nstepbosteelly, . serve. the... purpose 

_oBnow.'. Ai queer comparison ! 
Hees white is’ not iim. Even 
Apte,and . Monier. Williams, 
lexicons, unless: they: have. at, their 
back some older authority, are of no 
value in ‘the exposition of Arsha litera- 
tuté,do' not lend their ‘support’ to this 
exquisite flight’ of fancy.’ 


determinant of ithe meanings of terms ? 
The Pandit’s interpretation is, I fear, 


permeated ‘through © aud’ through by: 


hollow: fancies, whichs\' give to his 
elūcidation a flimsy charm, but’ not the 
stable strength ofa judicious exposition, 
well- grounded on authorities. 

The Pundit! $ libert es“ with Daya- 
nanda's ‘explanation are more remark- 
ablé than. his exploitation of the exege- 
sis € of Yaska. In reply to an opponent, 


who” referring | to ‘the names Ganga,’ 


brett 
Yam una and Saraswati occurring in the 


Veda, HBs on Dayananda’ 8 adoration 


of the ‘rivers, the” sage’ remarks, that 


DOW ad 
Be term signif certain” nadis viz., 5 ; RE ae 
the; ignify ' again be: obscured, which, the Pundit 


Pingala, ‘Susumna, etc. For this the sage 
hag thé authority of Brahmana litéra- 
ties “To the’ Pundit the statement of 


eta affords a hook on which to’ 


ae tery ofa mountain in the 
stem. “When rivers, he asks, 

i Hf sath itted 
x ny by shoul not their source the 
s (without which they should 


m n sas hy not, pray, their mouth, 
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‘of. modern times is secondary. 
n Pundit’s 


‘whose, 
-of the Veda were 


Is“ simi- 
larity of' ‘colour, like unto derivation, ‘a’ 


‘shall candidly. confess my acceptances 


the sea into which they enter ? The: 


difference between the conceptions of 
‘the Swami and those of the Pundit ‘is: 


fundamental. . Both deal with ‘terms 
common:to:.Atsha books: and ` the Pu- 
ranas. To the Swami their significance: 
in Arsha books is primary. The mean; 
ing attached to them either «in the, 
Puranas or in the later Sanskrit books 
The, 
line of procedure in the 
interpretation of such terms, is just the 
reverse of the Swami’s. If the Ganga 
primarily the 
river Ganges; and secondarily used, 
in the ‘way of a metaphor, to signify 
the human ‘pingala, we should have. 
readily admitted the plea of the Pun- 
dit. The mountain and the sea could 
have'been gulped down as was the river. 
The difficulty is that’ the meaning in 
the Veda is primary, and the designa“ 
tion of the river is secondary. Thus 
Dayananda, instead of helping, is, a” 
great bar in the way of the Pundit’s 


| exposition. 


This; gentle Fondets was my principal 
Objection to the exposition of Pie Sat- 
walekar. I put.it first, and emphasised 
it-in both my original criticism and‘my) 
later review. He, for what reason che 
himself knows best, has) given -it the 
last, as also the least; consideration. 


In order that the main issue’ may not 


will ‘pardon me*for saying, has: ‘some- 


» how been the case in‘ his former ex- 


planations, I waive, for the presenti 
my other objections to. his: exposition. 
In the light of his answers to those ob- 


into the. human » jections; T shall: study the Upanishada | 


again; and shall see if his meanings fit 
in. with the context. If {they do, 1 


r 
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of his point of view, In case; however, 
they do not, I shall state my case fully 
in a' separate article, which, to do the 
subject full justice, will evidently then 
be necessary. 


The reason for my emphasising my 
first point with such force is that I 
regard the introduction of Hatha Yoga 
dogmas into Arsha books an innovation 
of doubtful legitimacy. Whe Pundit, 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED = 


HE VEDA AND WOMAN 
LABOUR. 


The Veda enjoins that man shall 
be the bread-winner of the. family and 
that woman shall look after the affairs 
of the household. For the successful 
performance of the functions entrusted 
to her as mother, her staying at home 
for the greater part.of the day _ is 
necessary. Even when there is need 
of supplementing the wages of» the 
husband, she may take to those indus- 
tries which do not necessitate her 
absence from home. The world of 
to-day is, however, bent on violating 
these. salubrious laws, and. with what 
consequences ? Writes Mr. Aiyar 
to The Mysore Economic Journal :— 


Want of. adequate home life, complete 
absence of intellectual leisure and pre- 
opts of religion, constant care, and worry 
tof poverty. and sickness. of ill-cared 
children, or self, and finally long hours 
cof, work in insanitary and ill-furnished 
places, tend: to,.smether the «intellect, 
weaken. the physical fraine and deninoy 
tthe higher instincts. 


‘What this has boon costing us, in our 
paabional. lifo, can only be gauged by in- 


“465°. 


I think, should think twice before he 
enters on a task so tremendously de- 
licate, a task, the consequences of which, 
for good or for evil, are bound to be far- 
reaching. I. am, howeyer,: open to 


conviction and ‘shall bow to the Pun- 
dit’s learning if he brings in, to support 
his contention, evidence thal; satisfies 
me. 


ATEEN 


stituting a survey of ‘the physical, moral 


and domestic . conditions of our’ work 
women. i i ree ger 
Statistical ’ EEA at Any? rate in 


U. S. A., has shown “that: Jong hours ‘of 
work affect the health of the women» and 
eventually the health of -children. ‘hus 
it affects both the present and future 
generations. Primarily the cause of this 
is the“ physiological and. ‘psychological 
fatigue of a- day’s' monotonous © work. 
Exhaustion and impaired health and low 
vitality follow fatigue ‘im sorder, and 
‘the physiological is ‘veplaced by the 
pathological and. ultimately death may 
ensue.” ‘This’ bas been actually the 
state in many of our labour families, 

where sickness and death ‘are constant 
‘visitors. Furthermore this fatigue and 
jmpaired ‘health leave their lasting mark | 
of physical and mental wesknèasi ‘on the 
future generations. ` o lets 


One: Hae (oh a feature is the etree 
disregard for the well-being of the 
babies of working women. Wherever 
women work, one can seo young babie 
consigned to the mercies of ‘the elements 
helplessly ' lying on the lap of hie 
earth. Again it is also common sight 
to see young “babies left: iw charge of 
inexperienced boys and girls while the 
mother is away for work. ‘This has been 
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the cause of untold misery. both of the 
mother. and the. child, and invariably. of 
infant mortality among labouring classes, 
It is mo wonder that a high percentage 
of ‘the babies, devoid of the tender care 
of the mother, under-nourished and exposed 
to all the hazards of insanitary surround- 
ings perish young. 


Continuous standing or sitting in 
inconvenient seats has an ‘injurious effect 
on the health of girls and women, 
especially of expectant mothers. Seats 
improperly adjusted for work or crude 
and rough make-shifts for seats are as 
good as having no seats.. Many operations 


which women do standing, at times as: 


long as 8to 10 hours a day, could as 
well be. done, with properly adjusted 
work-table and chair. or women who 
move about or carry things here and 
there, certain amount of leisure and rest 
space sholld be allowed.: Want of lunch 
and resb room is another hardship on 
workers. Any one who visits a factory 
or mill premises at the recess period 
can see hundreds of men and women 
squatting in the open, eating their scanty 
hurried lunch.’ It looks as though the 
employer cares nothing for the bodies 
of his workers. Without proper food 
and adequate rest how can, the labourers 
maintain’ their physique, their health and 
working efficiency? The employers would 
answer that it: is no concern of theirs 
and if the workers become. inefficient 
they will turn ithem out. The unreason- 
ableness of such an argument is obvious. 
to. ipay them 
inadequately, to provide them no human 
comforts, to drive them to hard work 
and finally to dismiss them when this 
very process tells upon their health and 
efficiency is at once cruel, and unjust. 
Again eyery employee would wish to 
have a. bath, especially those working in 
hot dirty places.. For the good of the 
workers ag well as for the gocd of the 


community this must be provided. 


ee Instances like these can be multiplied. 


-But the above are evough to show how 
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the neglect. of this. phase of industrial 
welfare has been the cause of so: much 
misery, and mortality among the poor 
workers. But it is all the more serious 
from the point of view of women. ‘Their 
unique physiological conditions, their 
ma ernal. functions. and: their. delicate 
constitution demand, a minimum : of 
comforts and a fair stanbard of working 
condition, without which their unique 
functions are ‘affected and the coming 
generatons sacrificed. 


SOUL AND MATTER. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN BELIEFS. 


The Editor of T'he Quest, in the 
course of an article appearing in the 
above journal, latest issue, makes a few 
very interesting observations as regards 
the nature of soul and matter and on 
the passage of the former througha 
chain of lives, which observations 
clearly show his leanings to the Vedic 
doctrines. He differs from us in some 
details, but how firmly he grasps the 
theories enunciated in the Darshanas 
gives us infinite pleasure. 


But if we question thé seligious tradi- 
tion of the Western world, the faith of 
Christendom, and ask: Whence do we 
come ?—we find ourselves confronted with 
an answer that practically slams the door 
in our face. Behind that speck of proto- 
plasm, we are asked to believe, stands the 
unmediated mystery of an instantaneout 
creation, a miraculous event, an utterly 
new factor for ever being inserted intc 
the ` world-order. God immediately 
creates the soul of every child born inte 
the world. This soul has no prior 
history; it was not, and suddenly is— 
evoked from nowhere and nowhen. It is 
an absolutely immediate creation flashed 
forth for existenc€é in the temporal 
material order, bound to a cellular bodily 
process in one of innumerable possible 
conditions of favourable or unfavourable 
heredity and onvironment. Moreoyt 
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thisininexperionced soul is held’ to be 
morally responsible for every: deed, 
though it has had no choice whatever as 
to’the task apportioned to it. But if this 
immediate creation theory is true, and 
every soul is accounted equally responsible 
by God for the conduct ‘of its life in’ such 
disparate embodiments: and ‘conditions; 
then, if justice is to obtain, it can’ hardly 
bo supposed that all souls are created: with 
equal moral capacities. The’ tasks’ as- 
signed to them are glaringly unequal ; it 
manifestly requires far more ability and 
virtue to make music out of an instrument 
with broken or rotten strings than out 


of a well-strung one. For justice to 
obtain,—and none but a moral God can 
win our worship,—the souls must be 


endowed with abilities. proportionate to 
the tasks they are set to perform; it 
follows logically that the more imperfect 
the: body is, the more unfavourable the 
environment, the. better endowed .should 
be the soul. Souls then cannot be 
created equal; nor does the theory -of 
traducianism help. 


But apart from.the enigma of the origin 
of man’s soul as thus formulated by 
Christian theology, there is the problem 
of its future state when death claims the 
body. In this Christianity shares the 
most common persuasion of all the. great 
religions, and sets forth a doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments, of happy 
and unhappy. states, determined by. the 
deeds done on earth.. Indeed on no. other 
supposition is it. possible in any way to 
attempt. a theodicy ; for justice is mot to 
be found here in, the life- history of any 
mortal. Christian doctrine further holds 
that the soul of man, not only survives 
for a time, but perdures, is indestructible 
throughout all time. 


Now when we talk of the pre-existence 
and post-existence of the soul, we do not 
mean the simultaneous eternal life of 
spirit which is the essence and not the 
existence of the soul. Spirit is immediate 
and perpetual. life in itself, divine:creative 
potency ; spiritual life determines | and: is 
not...determined | by. existence ‘in time. 
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: z = 
Pre-existence “and póst- -éxigtonco are 
temporal concepts, and apply’ only ‘whan 
the soul is“ envisaged as involved in” 
temporal limitations. Moreover ‘time 


proper, as real duration, is a psychical and ~ 
not a material order of existence. , In 
one state of embodied existence the soul, 
may live a few years, as reckoned, by our, 
conventional ; space-defined body-time 
scheme of reference, in another ‘state, 
perchance an won of such years. But. 
time for the soul is not measurable in. 
this mechanical fashion. _, 3] 

Is the soul again to be conceived of as 
dependent solely on the physical organ- 
ism for its experience of sensible exis- 
tence? I venture to think it is far other- . 
wise.. The senses are nob body-powers ; 
the physical organs of sense are limita-_ 
tions to the sense-powers of the. soul. 
Physical embodiment limits their activity i 
toa. special field of reference, and in so; 
doing deforms reality. Our nomal. 
experience here is determined; by a. 
physical instrument that gives the innate, 
powers of the soul comparatively ‘little 
scope, and makes us:the slaves,of a mode- 

of time and configuration of spago that is. 
exceedizgly restricted. 

But further, when soul is free of hoh 
physical body, is it to be conceived of ias 
an utterly bodiless entity ? By no means.: 
The commonest persuasion of an tiquity, 
confirmed in our own, day, by a wealth of. 
facts which are. now being methodically 
observed and analyzed. by psychical 
research, make it, clear, that survival. is 
still in an embodied state; there isa. 
subtle embodiment of the soul ‘within’. 
the physical organism, here and now, and 
this condition persists when the outermost 
physical carapace is stripped off. In. 
speculating on this immensely important. 
factor in post-existeuce the. philosophy : of. 
antiquity formulated a doctrine of subtle, 
bodies of various degrees or orders, issuing, 
from a principle of embodiment which 
was as it were the originating seed- , 
ground of all the vehicles of ‘conscious 
ness used. by the soul i in: whatever. regions . 


süs 


or states it might chance to have its 
existence, during its circlings in the 
eyer-changing flux of becoming in the 
universe, visible and inyisible. 


Both in tho East and the West (apart 
from ‘the Jewish-Christian dogma of 
immediate creation) the doctrine of the 
post-existence of the soul, and therefore 
of its pre-existence, for both Orient and 
Occident were equally logical in this 
respect, was a question which involved a 
sories of transmmutations of an embodied 
life or soul, and not simply the adventures 
of a naked spirit minus a body of every 
conceivable kind. 


-It will be said by many that this is an 
extremely materialistic doctrine. It 
depends, however, on what we meai by 
aatter. The idea of matter may be con- 
sived of as increasingly dynamic, energe- 
c, capable of sublimation to an incalcu- 
ble degree,to its very prime in protyle, 
—perchance in light. Matter “is an 
integral’ factor of the whole sensible 
universe, visible and invisible. The 
sensible universe is not only the show of 
things we perceive through our earthly, 
dense, gross or crassified physical 
organism ; it is rather a system of worlds 
within worlds, of orders within orders of 
existence, of ever rarer, more delicate 


and more subtle ranges of wsthetic appre-' 


hension. Therefore at the back of a speck 
of protoplasm there are not only life and 
mind, which are not of the material order, 
but a series of subtle material dynamic 
schemes, force-systems or frames as it 
were, a conditioning chain of determi- 
nants governing the evolution of the 
physical germ. The soul is conceived of 
then, in this theory, as witness of a 
continuous process of ‘descent’ or con- 


densation or externalisation of embodi- 


ment before its coming to be here, and a 
corresponding ‘ascent’ or sublimation- 
process in reverse order after it gets free 
of its earthly dwelling. Transcorporation 
in its simplest form may thus be thought 
of as on 
Man as spirit is conceived of as one with 


ofernal reality, logically prior ‘to all 


only one circling of this nature. 
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psychic conditioning: in time and material 
embodiment- in space, however. manifold 


the modes of such conditioning oy. the 
moments of the genetic. process or, ways 
of becoming may be thought. to be. 


Within the grea. process-of things soul 
and body are a concrete duality in unity 
changing without as to body quantitatively 
and, changing within.as to soul. qualita- 
tively. The soul is the continuum. that 
organizes and stores. the experiences. of 
the body-changes. 


DRUID VISION OF ONE IN MANY 
AND THEIR BELIEF IN 
RE-BIRTH. 


_ iva Martin, writing to the Theoso- 
phist for August 1923 has the following 
observations as regards certain poems 
and beliefs of Druids which have come 
down to their descendents:— 


But, from a mystical philosophical 
point of view of still. greater interest 


isthe ancient song of the Druid Amer- 
gin, composed when first he set foot 
upon, Irish soi]. Though thore is no date 
to this poem, and no. genuine. proof of 
authorship, it has been said by William 
Sharp that these are probably ‘“ the oldes; 
surviving lines in any vernacular tongue 
in Europe, except Greek ”. He sang. 


Tam the wind that blows upon 
sea, I am the ocean wave ; I am the mur- 
mur of the surges; I'am sevén battali- 


ons; Lam astrong bull; Iam an eagle 
on a rock; Tam aray of the sun; Iam 
the most beautifulof herbs; Iʻam a 


courageous wild boar ; Iam a salmon in 
the water ; I am a lake upon a plain; I 
am a cunning artist; I am a gigantic, 
sword-wielding champion ; I can shift my 
shape like a god. 


the 


An almost exactly parallel passage can — 


be taken from thé Welsh bard, Taliesin : 


I have been.in many shapes before J 
attained a congenial form. I have been A 
narrow blade of a sword; I have been? 
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drop'in tha* air ; T ‘have been ‘a shining 
star’; I have been word ina book T have 
been a book in'the: beginning ; [ have been 
alight in a lantern a year and a half; I 
have been a bridge for passing over ‘three- 
score rivers ; I have journeyed as an eagle; 
I have been a boat on the sea; I have 
been a. director in, battle ;.I-have been a 
sword in the hand ; I have been.a shield 
in fight ; I have been the string of a. harp’; 
T have been enchanted for a year in the 
foam of water. There is nothing in which 
I have not been. 


One finds it interesting to compare both 
of these with similar passages in “tho 
Bhagawad-Gita (as rendered in Dr, Annie 
Besant’s beautiful prose translation): 


I the sapidity in waters, O son of Kunti, 
I the radiance in moon and sun; the Word 
of Power in all the Vedas, sound’ in‘ether, 
and virility in men; the pure fragrance of 
earths and the brilliance’ in fire am T; 
PAROI oseses of» purifiers [am the wind ; 
Rama of warriors Ls and Iam Makara of 


I am the gambling of the “cheat, and the 
splendour of splendid ‘things I; I am 
victory, [am Coser eee ‘and the truth 


of the truthful TER THE Of secrets I am ` 
tho knowledge of knowers ° 


also’ silence ; 
am I, 

“Truly, it is passing strange, as Mr. 
Squire remarks, “ to find Gael and Briton 
combining to voice almost 
words this doctrine of .the mystical Kelts, 
who, while still in a state of semi-barba- 
rism, saw, with some of the greatest of 
ancient and modern philosophers, the One 
in Many, and.asingle Essence in all the 
manifold forms of life.” 
which enunciates: the same doctrine, is 
sung by. the great sea-god; Manannani; 
but porhaps .of all the writings of an 
occult nature that, remain. to us from 
these ancient sources-the most interesting 
is ; this: fragment of unknown antiquity 
trom The Black Book of Carmarthen. 


THE Sout. 


Su, since I was 
blameless, 


mada. 


in the same. 


Another: poem,.<’ 


im. necessity. 
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True it is, woe is me that thou shoul dat 
have come to my design. ; 

Neithor for my own sake, nor for death, 
nor for ond nor for beginning.: +. 

It was with’ seven ifacul fies that Twas 
thus blessed. 

“With seven created ‘beings T was ‘placed 
for purification ; eats 

I was gleaming fire when i was “caused 
to exist ; re 

I was dust of. the edtthi and prii could’ 
not reach me ; 

I was a high wind, being less evil than. 
good ; 2 ó 

Iwas a- mist on.a “mountain seeking 
supplies of stags ; i 

I was blossoms of ss on the tace of 
the earth ; 

If the Lord ‘blessed ‘me, He would have 
placed me on matter. 


Soul, since I was made..... ROS, 


Strange and obscure, yet curiously sug- 
gestive. ‘this has the ying: of ‘true poetry,’ 
and the note of deep human feeling. It 
seems that the poet, overcome by a sense 
of the sadness of mortal existetice, addres- 
ses his soul, with the feeling that to it he 


‘oweshis capacity for. sin and suffering. ` 


«Woe is me that thou shouldst ‘have come 
to my: design...... fd. Ps Twas dust of the: 
earth, -and ‘grief could) not. reach me; I 
was. a high wind, being less evil than 
good.” Itis much’ to'be regretted that’ 
the rest of the: ake should have been t 
lost. i y 

The ancient ‘Kelts seem to have had’ n 
very strong sense of ‘the importance of 
names — even to have held the theory that — 
the name andthe soul were one and the- 
sarae thing. Several instances of this 


‘could be cited, and it isa fact which’ may 


particularly interest those who read Mr, © 
Algernon Blackwood’s remarkable story. 
The Human Chord, in which the practice, > 
of calling things and' people ‘by their ` 
« true names ” was made use 8 of with Such, 
potent affect. 
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In The Voyage of Bran (Vol. IIiby 
Mr. Alfred neat aie ene a very in: 
teresting chapter on “ The Keltic Doctrine 
of Re-birth.” This writer, however, does 
not think thatthe Irish doctrine had’ any 
connection with a belief inthe life of the 
soul as distinct from that of he- body: or 
even that the doctrine shows,any signs of 
philosophic or religious colouring... Mr. 
Squire seems to take a different view. He 
quotes’ Cæsar, who, writing of the Druids, 
remarks: “Ag one of their’ leading 
doctrines they inculcate this : that sonls 
are not annihilated, but pass after death 
from one body to another, and they hold 
that’ by this teaching men are much 
encouraged to labour, through disregarding 
the fear of death’? This reminds us of what 
Lafcadio Hearn says of the similar belief 
of the Japanese ; “Its promises for future 
births and its fearlessness about. journey- 
ing to the Meido, whither one travels with 


just a little tear or two only.” 


Bombay, Gandharva Mahavidyalaya thus: 
« In thé :divection of harmony, the West > 
has goneymich further than the East and - 
is still moving. « Itiis in the structure: of 
its harmony that: the: western music! ‘is: 
mord ‘complex than the eastern.:' This» 
difference: ‘of musical! taste, however. it. 
may haye:arisen; has an important resulti 
in the absence of concerted music in In- ! 
dig.: The co-operation of large numbers 
of yoices or of instruments,in producing , 
a joint effect of powerfully reacting upon 
performers as well;as audiences cannot, 
ia placo in. the musical education of. 
m.<people.. India cannot; adequately. 
%p 

9 


e exaltation .of. spirit, the ex- 

i (OXAlLALION JOL. Spirit, the ex- 

ment and the vivid ;impressions which , 

axe created: by, the, noble choruses. of a, 

Handel's € ratorio,, by the symphonies of, 

thaaegh Burp an, masters and eyen by. . 
or 


tho choral singing of a regiment on the 


' get a mlody, 
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march or of a gathering: of Welsh holiday 
markers... I confess, to my mind ; this. 
seems to be a wantin the music of. India,” 


! The late lamented Sir, T. Muthuswami 
Iyer; High Court’ Judge of Madras ‘di: 
luted the Lord’s one-sided opinion in hig’ 
own characteristic way :“ By mutual còn- 
tact, both ‘the systems’ (European ‘and 
Indian) may gain‘ from a scientific port 
of view,’ -Tartini ‘loved Harmony} 
Rousseau loved Melody ;° while Burney 
wavered between the two. In this doubt- 
ful condition, to which of these two— 
Melody and Harmony —should India give 
the palm. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MELODY AND | 
HARMONY. 


But what is meant by ‘ Melody’ and 
‘t Harmony.’?.,That we must first under: 
stand.. .The, vital: point of difference bèt- 
ween the two lies in whether ‘the notes 
in a given octave are produced success- 
ively or simultaneously. In the former’! 
case, you; have ‘ Melody’; while, inthe 
latter, you have ‘Harmony.’ Touch for! 
instance ‘ Sa-Pa-Sa ’. successively and you 
But touch:.the same simul-. 
taneously and you get harmony.’ 


more voices. Melody encourages indivi- 


dualistic music and asserts the superior- 
while. 


ity of voice over instruments ; 
harmony leads to concerted music, and 
drowns the voice in the ocean of instru- 
me its. 7 : 


Melodyie 
’ can. be produced; by one voice, while: har- 
.Mony can be produced only by two! or» 


Mr. H. B. “Krishna ‘Row, B. A., of My- 
sore gives us two happy “illustrations ‘to ~ 


bring home; even tothe minds of child- 
ren the real difference between melody 
“ When a féeling agitates . 
a person, “it‘exhibits itself by means of 


and harmony. 


a ‘continued voice, which is only a flow 


of a single ‘sound varying 
and there. 


succeed one another. It nis impossible 
that at the same time two notes can 


sound together ; for, in melody which; ex-. 
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On ‘analysis? it will be found 
to resemble a chain’ of single ‘notes, which” 
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presses the feeling’ of the heart,’ single 
sounds succeed: one another., But; when-a 
person,stands on the. shores, of a,;mighty 
ocean, a feeling. of grandeur, enters into 
his. heart. 
shore in rapid succession ;° various birds 
hover over it here and there with their 
sweet sounds; the hissing of the wind 
and the bustle of the’ people adda charm 
to the scene. What kind of’ music ¢an 
express the feeling: thus arouséed:? It'is 
only the harmony of the West. ‘One in- 
strument expresses the splashing of the 
waves ; another represents‘ the cries of the 
birds ; and a third expresses the sounds 
of human ` voices. ‘All’ ‘these “sounds, 
though each varied in intensity: in its’ own 
course, proceed simultaneously ‘and con- 
stitute music which’ is» termed’ Harmony 
in the West.” 


INDIAN AND HuroPpran Music. 


turn to what others have 
said about the matter, i Indian music,” 
observed Mr. T. A.) Ramakrishna Fyer 
an ex-Sub-Judge and -Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Dakshina Sangitha 
Conference, -Palghat - of! May 1923,“ is 
like the. Pacific Ocean; passive, calm, ‘and 
serene, ; while Huropean music’ is lke the 
Atlantic Ocean, stormy, aggressive and 
boisterous.” 
Canal 


Let us now 


has! connécted -both ‘the oceans. 


But has it changed the nature of the ‘two. 


waters ? Again, “ Indian music,” observ- 
ed Tagore, “is like night, pure. deep, 
and tender ; while’ European’ musie is ‘like 
the day, a flowing concourse of vast har- 
mony, composed of ‘concord and discord 


and many“ discorinectéd ‘fragments.’ They 
both stir'us ; yet, the'two are’ contrary ‘in 
spirit: Butothat. cannot ‘be ‘helped. At’ 


the root nature itself -is ‘divided’ into 
day and night, unity and.. variety, 
finite and infinite. | We Indians liye in. 


the realm of night and we, ate, oyer-. 
powered by the sense of the One and In- 
music draws the. listener 


finite. 
away 


‘Our 


beyond the” limits of, everyday 


human joys and sorrows and takes, us. 


to that lonely region of the soul which 


The waves beat against the 


It is true that. the Panama. 
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lies’ beyond the phénomenal “universe 
while European music leads’ us to a 
variegated ‘dance through the éndless tise 
and full of human grief'and joy.” ~*~ | 

You’ will -nowi be in a position ta: 
understand ‘ that “an Indian mind isi 
meditative while a European mind js de- 
monstrative ; that the mind impression 
affects’ an. Indian,!‘while the sense im- 
pression affects°a European; that më- 
lody comes ‘from the mind’ inipression 
while’ harmony “comes from’ the senses 
impyéssion' ;* that’ melody lets emotion: 
out, while “harmony -lets emotion’ in; 
and that, ‘finally, ‘harmony causes'em3-— 
tion, while emotion causes melody. = 019 


;HarmMony IN INDIAN Music... ., 


Lord Sydenham regrets that harmony 
is still a;want in India... But is nob me- 
lody stilla want’ in. Europe 2... Why; is: 
he, more anxious to thrust harmony into. 
India, than to. take in melody.into his, 
own country? ‘Thisis, however, by the. 
way: -Lotus seriously consider whether 
we really .want harmony. Im <a’ sense; 
we have itjwlready. “Hindu; music,” ob-, 
served;S: N. Tagore;, ‘is ;mot, devoid, ate 
harmony even. in, its. limited sense an 
the first’ note, when. sounded ever blends 
readily with. successive. notes into a har- 
monious,.xelation:.so) as to. create, ploa- ; 
sure:?? <: Butyi{bthe: idea of harmony, in, 
Europe: is the, practice, of singing.: by: 
different persons with different instru, 
ments, as Soprano, alts, tenor bass etc. 
somebimes . mixed. (up! swith “ia! thunder 
here and the warbling of birds there 
Do ‘we want ‘that kind of harmony ? 
That’s the-question.: ~ osol aged 

‘Mr. ‘Fox’ Strongways’ hasi given’ out 
hissi opinión thats frome:the point of. 
language ';.and climate,’ Indian, ‘music, 
is too, partial towards the dry,; angular, 
and, curveless music, of the West, with 
its. pretended Harmony which is after 
all artificial.” “Mr. Krishna Row confir- 
med Mr.’ Srinivasa Iyengar when! ‘he. 
abserved': 0$ The? element of harmony of. 
the west is present in nature more where 


SOBWLS 
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there is discord than concord. , Absence 
of proper illustrations from- nature: of 
the existence of harmony for the expres- 
sion of internal emotion strengthens. our 
view that it is only a work of artificial 
innovation.» He then proceeded to ex- 


plain .why such’ an artificial harmony: 


became so: popularinj Europe. ‘ If we 


analyse what charm there isin cricket: 


chess, cards or the paper- -chase, we shall 
find how, even with materials which 
are; by: themselves. totally: void of any 
higher purpose,’ artifice -can -weave .a 
web of imaginative ‘pleasure and attract 
a host of admirers. When..we ‘see how 


fortunes are staked on the results of: 


Cricket matches and. how. intoxicated are 

players while engaged in cards, is there 

any wonder that harmony should find a 
rge number of supporters ?” 


T; for one, would suggest that the 
ndian’ musician may learn harmony of 
the West'-a8 a matter of curiosity but, 
ever keep it distinct from the’ Indian 
system wherein it should never bë ingraf- 
ted: I would further inform Lord Syden- 
ham that he and others of ‘his ilk can- 
not adequately realise the’ exaltation of 
spirit, the excitement and the vivid im- 
pressions which'are’ created by -the 
noble songs of Thiagaraja, by‘ the stir- 
ring kirthis of Dikshittar, and ‘even by 
the choral’ songs of’ Gopalakrishna Bha- 
rathi—all ‘being? fortunately “untainted 


by ‘the’ most artificial and pretended 


harmony,” rei 
| POMPEIL RE-EXCAVATED. 


Aa 


long forgotten: < Pompeii, the town that 
lay under the» ashes 
according ‘to his ‘new methods’ of 


disinterring ‘ancient remains without: 
destroying: or disfiguring them, His 
discoveries haye given a rude shock to. 
the theories. formed as regards the life 


and culturé of the ancient: Romans by 
archeologists: that have preceded him 


An. Italian named Spinazzola has 
heen long engaged in excavating the: 


‘of Vesuvius,’ 


The following are a few! extracts from 
new excavations: 


an account: of ‘the 


given ‘in the New’ York Times by 


Arnold Curts, excerpts from which are 


reproduced in the Literary Digest for 
July 14th, 1923 :— 


“The writings and reconstructions of . 
competent archeologists, ; 
instance, Augustus Mau, had . 


studious -~ and 
such as for 
led: one ,to expect 
houses had no 


streets in, which the 
external. windows —only 


a door and, perhaps, a. few barbicons —in 


which balconies were rare; in 
other words, : houses were 


which, in‘ 
nothing but 


big boxes with roofs leaning- towar rds an; 


inner court, into which the only windows 
of the house opened. Even the existences 
of second floors was considered proble- 
matic or, at any rate, very unusual. 


“ But then one sees the ‘Street of abun- 
dance’ !; Two-story houses everywhere, 
with far projecting balconies and: win- 
dows, windows: :every where. 
with iron gratings onthe’ ground floor; 
windows with’ marble or: stone frames, 


carved or plain, white or colored, windows ” 


to suit all tastes. Balconies and loggias, 
large.and small, with graceful pillars or 
without, here, again, to suit all tastes. 
And paintings, and shop signs, and. post- 
ers, and scribblings on the walls. Every- 
thing is still there. 


“The luxuriousness of the: bathrooms is 
_In one case; two rooms compose » 


amazing. 
the bathing suite. One is the ‘apoditerium’ 
or... changing-room, 


‘caldarium; ox bathroom... proper: 


hot air circulated. 


- All the rooms are’ 
astordebai Frescos adorn all the. walls, 


from cellars to thé outside of the houses, . 
and ; 
such a vividness of tone as to leave one, 
gasping. The paintings generally divide, 
the walls into panels, on each. of which.is. . 


and with such a richness of colour 


represented a scons of movement. Bet- 
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and ‘the - other -the ; 
The « 
caldarium had its Walls and -floor made | 
of: special hollow bricks, through which; 


‘magnificently - 
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ween; the panels are festoons of flowers 
und, fruits. The Hellenic influence of 
Pompeian art is very noticeable, espec- 
ially in the frescos, a majority of which 
represent scenes from Homer’s ‘Iliad’ 
M very interesting and hitherto unknown 
architectural characteristic has been dis- 
csovered in: the most re ent excavations. 
Ihe roofs of the houses were made of tiles 
und did not end flush with the sides of 
tihe walls, but overhung. by the length of 
Sseveral tiles, thus affording the sidewalk 
protection from sun and rain. ‘By this 
aiscovery significance has been given to 
tthe Latin word ‘pluma’ ‘which~ is often 
ffound in Latin writings, always in conn- 
ection with bouses and walls, but whose 
exact meaning had hitherto remained 
woknown. Obviously pluma’ means a 
[projecting cornice, whose © object was 
similar to that of the canvas ‘awnings 
which protect modern shop windows 
ffrom the fierce rays of the sun.” 


£ These shops had signs outside, which 
Iby there variety and bright colors sought 
tto attract the attention of the passers-by. 
"These signs were works of art and were, 
‘apparently, constantly being changed. A 
dyer’s shop has on. both sides of the door 
two of the most wonderful frescos in 
Pompeii. On the left there isa temple 
of yellow: marble, from which Mercury 
(the god of commerce). steps out hurr- 
ledly (as can be seen from. his flowing 
robes) carrying in one hand his sacred 
rod and in the other a bag. On the 
right there is a. wonderful picture of 
Venus standing - on a royal chariot 
drawn by four immense elephants. She 
is Clothed in a cloak, blue as the sea she 
was born from, and on. hex head she 
Wears a high golden diadem. The viv- 
idness of the colors and the technique of 
the execution are amazing. These fre- 
scos, now valued so highly, were in those 
days nothing but ordinary shop signs, 
which would be changed as soonas they 
became’ soiled by passers-by rubbing 
against them or scribbling onthem. A 
coat of whitewash was applied and a new 
fresco painted on top. 
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«Two more. particularly, interesting 
frescos appear outside the shop of:a>aman! 
who, not being a Pompeian but a Roman 
and apparently very proud of it, pointed, 
the fact out by adorning his shop with a 
painting of Romulus, the founder of Rome 
on one s de, and of Aeneas, the chooser of 
the site where Rome was built, escaping 
from troy with “Anchises and Ascanius, on 
the other, Similar paintings are found 
outside all shops, varying in beauty and 
artistic value. Bt 

«Another discovery of great value is 
a public Jaundry in. perfect state of pre- 
servation, which had just been completed 
when it was engulfed in the general ruin 
which overlook Pompeii.. That it had only 
ju:t been completed is proved by heaps of 
mortar and ‘stone masons, instruments 
which were tound on the side-walk out- 
side. Here are cisterns and tubs of all sizes 
and shapes, with an extremely ingenious 


system of water piping.” x 
EVOLUTION IN 1T8 LATEST 
PHaSES. - 


Commenting on a book, named “Lhe 
Laws of Life, by Prof. William N. 
Goldsmith, Wilhemien E. Key writes 
in Good Health :— 

Before considering the meaning of ovo- 
lution, ‘it may be well1o emphasize the 
fact that it’ neither eliminates God, nor 
does it “teach that’ monkeys are the 
ancestors of men.’ a ke 

If this is the considered opinion of an 
advocate of evolution, we wonder what 
doctrines the theory of. evolution now 
stands for. When the animal heredity of 
manis rejected, the most offensive and 
perhaps most presumptuous part of the 
theory is renounced. There remains 
only gradation in the animal kingdom, 
gradation in respect of the comi- 
plexity of the physical construction, 
and of the efliciency of the intellectual 


powers, of animals. at 
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-A new evidence in: support of the 
theory of evolution, qualified as stated 
above has been found. 


“© The general scheme of animal re- 


lationships..is then taken up and the: 


long path from ameba to man is outlined 
“with a remarkable fulness of illustration. 
Evidences of the organic ‘relationship of 
animals are recounted as shown by cer- 
tain blood tests: which have been receiving 
considerable attention in recent years. 
The blood consists of corpuscles floating 
in a serum. On mixing ; the blood of 
animals, it was found that the serum of 
one animal’s blood sometimes destroyed 
the corpuscles, of the .other animal’s 
blood, and at other times did not. As 
the experiments were multiplied it was 
found that the amount of destructive 
action exercised by one specimen of blood 
upon another was in direct proportion to 
the nearness or.remoteness of relation- 
ship betfveen the animals. If the animals 
are closely related, there is no disturbance 
when their blood js mixed ; when they 
are not closely related, the serum of one 
destroys the corpuscles of the other and 
the intensity of this action’ is’ propor- 
tionate to the remoteness: of the relation- 
ship. These. tests have’ been ‘further 
elaborated and all tend to confirm'the first 
results. .On both tests it has been found 
that the blood of man and of the anthro- 
poid ape behave ijn a way to indicate 
they are closely related, while the relation 
is more remote in the.case of the monkeys 
and the lemur. Thus the evidences for 
evolution from the fields. of | anatomy, 
embryology and fossil study are recoiving 
strong additional support from the field 
of physiology. ” See PEN 


PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR 
M o ogINDIAN GIBLSen api 


„„ Women require exercise as much as 
do,men, though not one of the same 
sort... Through false modesty, however 
though we haye course and systems, of 
exercise for our boys and men, our 


girls ‘and women we leave to mere 
chance. It is very seldom: that one 
comes across a scheme of drill and 
physical culture devised for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the tender motherly sex. 
In the pages of the Welfare, August 
number, there appears an article by 
St. Nihal Singh, embodying his ‘obser- 
vations of the workings of a method in 
vogue at Prof. Manek Rao’s akhara at 
Baroda. Its chief recommendation is 
that the exercises it comprises. are 
Indian-— their names, their commands 
and the plays themselves. 


The, girls, sometimes even; sometimes 
odd in number, stood: in a row, at the 
head of which was Shushila, a daughter 
of Pandit Atma Ram, the Arya Samajist 
who for many years. has been in charge 
of the schools and boarding houses | for 
“untouchables” in Baroda. She had the 
advantage of five years’ training, and 
acted:as leader. They called out their 
numbers, at her: word of command, 
spoken in Hindi, ‘ek’? sdo”, “tin”; ete. 
Prefessor Manek liao has: invented these 
commands and.vunless an Indian has be- 
come hopelessly denationalised, he ‘is 
bound to admit that they are no less force: 
ful than those uttered in English. 


` Then, one after the other, they perfor- 
med the exercises and played the games 
taught them by Miss Sheikh. Sometimes 
they used Indian clubs, sometimes light 
lathis, sometimes no apparatus of any 
kind.’ Though they had very little exper- 
ience, most of them being beginners, I 
was struck with the facility with which 
they performed the drill. 


The first game they played was known 
by. the Marathi name. .of . Kombada, 
which means “ cock:”? They squatted in 
a. line, hugging their knees, with only 
their feet touching the ground, -hopped 
about like cocks ten times, backwards and 
forwards, ,, TAA e RIR 

Then they played “ double’ Kombada.” 
Two girls sat in asquatting position, close 
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together, one behind the other, with her 
arms around the limbs of the girl in 
front of her. In order not to disturb the 
harmony of their movements as they 
hopped about, the players had to balance 
each other with thoir bodies, a feat difficult 
to perform. 


A third yariation of this game was 
Oodat Kombada, one girl stood, and the 
other squatted in front of her clasping 
her arms about her limbs. Both then 
hopped together. 

The giris next played Jimma. An even 
number of girls stood facing each other 
in two rows. Each clapped her hands 
together three times. Then those in both 
rows took a short jump to the left and 
clapped once, after which they jumped 
tothe right, and again clapped once, and 
resumed the first position, clapping once 
as they did so. Finally the girls in the 


two rows clapped each other’s hands 
once. This completed one movement. 
For the succeeding movements, which 


numbered ten, the first three claps intro- 
ducing the game were omitted. 


How many variations. they gave. to 
Jimma! The girls stood in a circle, 
clapping first the hands of the one ‘on 
the right, then of the one to the left. 
Again a double circle was formed, one 
within the other, in which case, after 
clapping the hands of the girls on either 
side, those in. the inner circle whirled 
around and clapped the hands of the, girls 
-~ in- the outer. circle with whom they found 
themselves face to face. 


When I met Miss Sheikh, a few days 
after Isaw this performance, I asked 
her how she began to give instruction. 
She replied that if the pupil is a grown- 
up woman capable of concentration, she 
is first taught various asans, or yogic 
postures, both sitting and standing. She 
generally begins with tolasan, sitting in 
yogi-fashion, with the palms resting on 
the ground, and lifting the body up and 
down. This exercise is varied by swin- 
ging tho body backward and forward, and 


in that case popularly known in Mahara- 
shtra as parana. 


Another of the asans modified into a 
game is padasan, known as adya bai. 
The pupil stands on one foot, while the 
the other foot is pressed against the 
opposite leg, just above the knee. Then 
she makes motions, with her clenched 
fists, as if she were drawing water. 


After the asans have been mastered, 
the pupil is taught advanced exercises. 
Great careis taken to prevent them 
from straining the body or mind, effort 
being made to develop the muscles 
gradually. 


Young girls generally begin their phy- 
sical culture training by being immedia- 
tely introduced. to games, of which there 
are two score, so varied that between 
them’ every part of the body is exercised. 

A game which has great possibilities 
as an exercise is Gof, which according to 
tradition, has been popular in India 
since the days of Krishna, who played 
it in company with the milkmaids ¿of 
Brindaban. lt consists of twisting and 
weaving several ropes of different colours 
together so as to make one cord. Strings 
or pieces of cloth are hung from the centre 
of the ceiling or from the branch of a 
large tree. The players each ‘holding 
one of- these loose strands, stand in a circle 
beneath the central point. The particular 
form of the twist which the woven cord is 
to take is fixed upon beforehand, and 
this determines the movements of each of 
the girls, who sing a merry chorus as they 
move about, rope in hand, taking their 
appointed places in turn,.so as to give 
the proper twist to the cord that is being 
woven. The many-shaded strands and 
bright-hued dresses and the graceful mov- 
ements of the children, whosway their 
bodies and arms in time with the songs 
they sing, produce an extremely pictures- 
que effect. = . 


Girgir-Masa, or “ whirling fish, ” is an- 
other popular exercise, The girls stand in 
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a circle, a short distrance apart, and, at 
a given signal, each begins to spin 
round and round. 


One of the games by which Miss 
Sheikh sets great store is a sort of dance. 
The girls standin a circle, and with a 
slight skipping motion, at each step, 
moye round, shading the eyes with the 
hand and looking into the distance, first 
with the right hand, turning to the right, 
then with the left, turning in that. direc- 
tion. This game provides exercise for the 
whole body, from head to foot. 


Another game greatly valued as a physi- 
cal exercise is known as Pimpalpan, and 
igs meant for girls of eight years old: and 
aboye. Any number, odd or even, may 
play it. After forming .in line and coun- 
ting their numbers the leader sings a 
song to the effect that “we should play 
the game of Pimpalpan and be healthy.” 
This song is then repeated by the others. 

` After that they form a circle, all facing 
the centre place their hands on their hips, 
and’ stand with their heels together at 
‘anangle of 45 degrees. Nine feet of 
- circumference is required for each one, 
so her hands may be stretched sideways 
without interfering with her neighbours. 
The leader then says ‘Pim-pal-pan,” in 
three distinct syllables, which is a signal 
for the girls to stand at attention, 
breathe in and slowly stretch thoir 
~ hands over their heads, with the palms 
` outwards, the two thumbs touching, the 
‘remaining eight fingers closed, the space 
between the two hands forming the 
| figures of a leaf of thé Pimpal tree. 
- This function is’ held for a few seconds, 
then, slowly breathing out, the two hands 


are dropped until they touch the thighs. . 


his movoment is repeated twelve times. 
- As a variation, the movement is 1repeated 
quickly 24 ‘times, jumping sideways, lea- 
- ving a space of twelve inches between the 
- two feet.. The leader counts the move- 

ments, and, when she says “ a—ram ” in 

two distinct syllables, the game is stopped, 
and the girls form a straight line as at 
the beginning. They then fold their 


polygamy 
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hands, say “namaste” to the senior gir] 
and disperse. 


In addition to the games employed for 
in-door drill, Miss Sheikh encourages 
her pupils to take part in the more stre- 
nuous games played out-doors, like 
Oon-oon-savli, atya-patya, or kho-kho, 
which are also played by boys. 


THE RUINOUS EFFECTS OF 
POLYGAMY 


S.. Khuda Bakhsh, M. A., in the 
course of a learned contribution | to 
The Calcutta Review tor August 1923, 
thus rues the effects of polygamy 
among Abbasides :— 


If these. were the effects of polygamy 
on political and economic conditions no 
less catastrophic were its effects on tho 
social and moral life of the people. We 
early called attention to the fact that 
gradually a great change was effected in 
the view regarding purity of descent. 
While in. Arab:antiquity a high value 
was placed on nobility of descent on the 
woman’s side; later this was completely 
ruled out of consideration, with the result 
that no check or restraint was left upon 
indiscriminate polygamy. A degenerate 
and’ effeminate race of bastards’ thus 
came into ‘being, with neither courage 
nor ability to maintain the high'traditions 
of their fathers. Polygamy, in short, 
degenerated into the rule of mistresses 
and courtesans. It © destroyed well- 
regulated family- life, and let in a flood 
of evil effects.. There originated the 
fatal germ of decay. and -death which 
stole into all Mohamedan States. In 


the Oriental courts of the middle ages— 


in Baghdad, in Cordova, as also elsewhere— 
steadily sapped the mora. 
strength of ; the people. Imagine ar 
old Oxiental . harem, with its countless 
inmates—wives and sons and, daughters 
and the rest.of themi—and its poisonous 
atmosphere . of hatred, distrust. anc 
suspicion, What impression would. the 
ambitious and intriguing wives make 
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upon youthful, pliant: minds?. Indeed, 
thee more numerous the family, the. less 
was the love of the father for. his 
offspring.. They grew up in a hateful 
environ of ever-warring, wrangling wives. 
Esach saw in his brother an unworthy, 
ewil-minded rival. If one ascended the 
vacant throne—the rest banded themselves 
together against him—seething with one 
thought; namely, his fall, and stirred by 
ome ambition; namely, to seize the throne 
for himself. In the earlier days when 
omly the child of a noble-born lady was 
looked upon as a legitimate successor, 
a wholesome restraint existed which 
obviated. fratricidal warfare. But soon 
this principle was a thing of the past, 


amd. all. —regardless of birth—pressed 
forward an equally valid claim. To 
polygamy are clearly traceable the 
Numerous fratricides, insurrections, and 


diisputes over succession which disfigure 
and dishonour Oriental history. 


THE CRUELTY OF HAREM LIFE 


Further on, the same writer com- 
menting on the immoralising tenden- 
ciles of harem life, says :— 


What made love-affairs so tragic in the 
larem was the fact that, though oppor- 
tunities were only too plentiful for slaves 
tio love and to be loved, yet there never 


was a hope nor a prospect of peaceful. 


wnion or a happy termination. As a rule 
discovery drew upon the guilty couple the 
unmeasured wrath of the master, and 
meant, generally death for one or the 
other parby—perhaps of both. Rare was 
mn ending so exceptional as in the follow- 
ing case, The Caliph Mahdi, being: in- 
formed that a young man had managed to 
get into the room of a slave-girl, straight- 
way sent to her room where a youth of 
attractive appearance was found. Forth- 
‘with hé was taken to the Caliph, and the 
following facts came to light. The slave- 
girl belonged to his mother, and an 
attachment grew up between them. She 
was sold to the harem of the Caliph, and 
the youth staked. his very life: to see 
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her, for without her he could not live, 
and he thus sought peace in death. The 
Caliph ordered twenty stripes. He bore 
the punishment with complete self-poss- 
ession, and only said when it was over 
—‘ Neyer so long as I live shall I re- 
nounce my love for ner.’ This lashed 
Mahdi into fury and he sent for the 
executioner. Even this left the youth 
undeterred. He seated himself on the - 
leather:carpet on which executions took 
place, and cheerfully awaited. the fatal 
stroke. Only he begged permission of 
the Caliph to speak to her. When this 
permission was given he recited a verse 
which emphasized his undeyiating lovo 
for her—torture and death notwithstand- 
ing. .Mahdi kept silence for a time. 
Then tears flowed from his eyes, and he 
ordered the lovers to leave the place and 
go their way.’ Such indulgence was 
excuptional, for jealousy, when once 
aroused, transformed the Arab “into a 
blood-thirsty monster, and the life of a 
slave was to him of not the slightest 
moment of consideration.. Although the 
jurists in their learned theories propound- 
ed that the life of a Muslim slave, 
was as valuable as that of a freeman, 
this, view never really obtained wide . 
acceptance—certainly never within the 
walls of the harem which, shut off from ~ 
the outward world, impenetrable even to 
the police, was ruled by a despotic: 
master or mistress, who, untroubled and | 
unrestrained, dealt summarily with the 
question of life. and death. met 


UNNATURAL LOVE, A PRODUCT — 
OF HAREM LIFE. |: 


A vice more condemnable still, for 
which harem life is responsible, is un- 
natural love between members of the - 
same sex.. Says the learned and judi- 
cious writer :— pot 

To the degrading influence» of the- 
harem. system must be ascribed a vice, 
which more than any other, has contri- 
buted to the deep decay of morals and- 
the inevitable loosening and. dissolution 
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of the family tie in the Orient. It was 
unnatural love—for this poisonous plant 
grew and throye on the soil of the harem. 
Tn the houses of the rich and powerful 
hundreds of young people wero forced to 
live together. Relations between the sexes 
were as free and gay and easy for the rich 


as were well-nigh impossible for those 


that were not free and independent. 
Moreover, offences against chastity wore 
brutally punished, though | indifferent 
was the moral tone, and lax and shamo- 
less was the talk regarding matters 
sexual in high’ circles. Thus, to escape 
punishment, unnatural love grew up bet- 
weon slaves of the same sex. While fear 
of punishment accounts for the introduc- 
tion and growth of this vice among the 
slaves—a very different reason explains 


PANINI AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE UNADI SUTRAS. 


its progress and diffusion among the rich. 
The wealthy debauchee, enfeebled and 
sated with the enjoyments of the harem, 
looked for new diversions and gaieties, 
and found them in these revolting prac- 
tices. 

To S. Kbuda Bakhsh  love-poetry 
addressed to males appears to be a con- 
commitant of unnatural love. Among 
early Arabs, he says, such love was not 
known, aud in evidence, he cites the 
testimony of Kztab-ul-mowashaha as 
follows :— 

The author of the Kitabul-mowashaha 
says (Fol. 102): “ I know of no ancient 
Arab post who, in his poetry, ever thought 
of singing the praises of other than 
women, ” 


———— 


Panini and the Authorship of the Unadi Sutras.* 


(By Proressor K. B. PATHAK, B. A.) 


The authorship of the Unadi Sutras 
has been discussed by many dis- 
tinguished European Sanskrit Scholars. 
Prof. Max Muller and Dr. Aufrecht 
maintained that these Sutras were 
anterior to Panini, while Goldstucker, 
in’ his very elaborate study of Panini, 
contends that this Grammarian com- 
posed only a list of Unadis but that 


the Unadi sutras as we have them, 


were the work of some later author. 
It may also be mentioned here that 
Vimala, a' writer not later than the 
thirteenth century, claims the author- 
ship’ of the Sutras for Vararuci- 
katyayana, while Nagojibhatta, a 


recent commentator, ‘ascribes it to 


Sakatayana, who preceded Panini. 


poliy 


I shall first -cite two passages which 
were overlooked by Goldstucker and 
in which Patanjali and Katyayana 
assure us that it was Panini himself 
who composed the Unadi sutras. 


aagana [fa] 1. 2. 4. 
aragaz fade | 
afafdiaeqeania ATTIJREIIA: 
aa featfeed tasla 1 Hat 1 eat | 
~ 3 £ 
aq zis: aaa aafaa fA areas 
~ . P e 
aaner ea adfa gaara- 
Harness: Fife ag, ag, AF, 
ga, AIS, AS: | 


*Published originally in Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 
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t . 
MINJ STÅAFINF EATA | Of the same kind as the terminations 
AAE | TeTAA AEA TTT | ag, AS, aes, Faq, arg and az. 
FA GTA: | Of what kind are these ? 
anaana, AZ, aag, Safaq, Ardhadhatukas. 


AIS AS: | HATA THIGaa ANT TIJANI 

qqagfes qernidiaca aafafa, 
asst gferacorat qR esa, 
aaa Haat, Saga RIDAR, 
agas Nma ASUSz AAATATAL| 
IERTA JRA RASTA I 


If it were true that a @19% would 
apply to things of the same kind, then 
a ITH of ag and AS would apply to 
all the Vikaranas of Zg, that of afas . 
would apply to all present tenses, that 
of FAT to all denoting past tense. 


Mahabhasya 
Kielhorn’s 2nd ed. Vol. I, p. 193. The iIa of the termination atg 
Nirnaya. S. Press, ed. Vol. IJ, p. 5. Would be applicable to all Unadi termi- 
firanslation :— nations, that of AF, to all the senses 
fA “sarvadhatuka veers otag. Therefore, the use of the term 


which is not faa becomes fea” 1, 2; 4 araga is essential in this Sutra. 


For what purpose is- the word This passage in the Mahabhasya is 
ainga used here ? most interesting from a historica 

If only the word afaq were used the point of view. It suggests important 
rule would hold- good in the case of reflections. Here Patanjali says that 
every ardhadhatuka, which is not ÍJAT Panini affixes the sign S to seven 
such as Rat gat. terminations. Of these terminations 

This is not a defect. The language five occur in the following Sutras of 
used by the Acarya (Panini) indicates the Astadhyayi :— 
that’ by this, (every) ardhadhatuka, aaa Fz aM: [ mate ag ] II, 1, 49. 
phiob i poi è i- noe ae ih  (acafafneanfardisg III, 1, 52, 
since this Acarya (Panini) aflixes % l NAT 
(the indicatory letter) to (only) some 1 IHU TIT SS! 
ardhadhatuka terminations, namely, CG- [arag] II, 1, 58. 


ag, Ig, alas, FAT, ays, and IF. gamsaiay TIT, 2, 103. 
This 817% (indication) would be also anatia TIL, 2U ia 
applicable to Sarvadhatukas. qa ara aa Ra sæta I1T,3,90. 


No. says he; a ITIR is applicable to 
a thing of the same kind. 


What is meant by gaada ? 


The remaining termination aN% 
which, Patanjali BRYS, i8 arate and 
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to which Panini affixes € is actually 
found in the following Unadi Sutras: - 
wie afte maafa Aa aries: 
TS: 
qafa [ aa: ] III, 114. 
affa [aa:] fa III, 115. 
sqai qa: (se: fsa] II. 116. 
Patanjali is not content with giving 
his opinion about Panini’s authorship 
of the Unadi Sutras, but hastens to 
fortify his position by citing the 
authority of his eeu ccoss Or Katyayana 
in ‘aisecond passage thus : 


aa feat priskri nA aaa 
faza at carfeeza art 
qgar Taina afaa- 
amagano ang ESaC 
. gmg aa afaaftaseat- 
- amaari araags asg all A- 
maè TRTA | ała wafa ga: GAT- 
fata ara: afa: anA viia nu 
ASR INAI È JINSA: | IS- 
ginggfaqugag: | ag) az aafa 
a ganetan fafana: aatia fA | 
ag | ate aa ga: sm gama 
adaa, aaf enia 1 aag. 1 
waz aR ga TAi AIR aaia. 
nA. L saa | aaa nadie seta asar 
aai mfa | ATSI ade wacgiva 
geaman aafaa naa t aS | ate 
wade feta aa: vari sitter 


Mahabhasya ~ 
_Nirnaya Sag. ed, Vol. IT, p. 4. 
Kielhorn’s 2nd ed. Vol. if p. 192. 
Translation :— + 
[For what purpose then are two 
separate letters, & and ® made indica- 


tory (by Panini); why should not 
every thing be either fea or fe 1? 

The reason for separate indicatory 
letters is the absence of 9817W in 
the case of AW, €49 and aarf® roots 
before (afta). Sarvadhatuka termina- 
tions a8 well as before @S, and other 
terminations. 

Reason as regards MagF. 

Just as 88a: JAI have HIATT, 
so afàa: and @fqa: would undergo the 
same change. 

Reason in the case of AF and other 
terminations. 

What are #efz terminations? az, 
ag, aag gaT zag, and ag. 

ag—as in NA, JATT so also there 
would be @xatea in afar, 

ag—as in At, JH:, so also there 
would be #98170 in Way, ANTA. 

afas — in @a:, so also there 
would be AAaITT in AAF. 

¥ frtqI—as in {:; so also there would 
be @AaIeA in AFT. 

aag—as there is AIAN in Thr» 
[ before m] so also there would be 
AIT in WAQA. 

a&—asin ZF so also in WF there 
would be Aware, 


Those who have studied Panini’s 
system of grammar, arg aware of the 
fact that words which take fea or fea 
terminations do not undergo aw. If 


the prevention of 30t is to be indicated 
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by the use of both these letters ® and 
¥ this purpose can be easily served by 


employing either *® or S; it isun- 
necessary to use both letters. 
Katyayana, however, — tells us that 
Panini has a special reason for using 
both letters. Uertain words which 


undergo IAITU before fra termina- 
tions, do undergo this 
before {$4 terminations. Patanjali 
illustrates Katyayana’s view by giving 


not change 


concrete instances. We are here only 
concerned with the root 4@ which forms 
its past participle in % as sfaa while the 
same root gives the word ataa when 
the aturfea aeaa AAS is added to it. 
It is thus clear that Panini has aflixed 
z to the Unadi termination 
WT in are to indicate the fact that 
the letter @ in the sanskrit word 3488 
a house ” 


the sigu S 


does not change into S. 

I have already quoted above the four 
Unadi Sutras which teach the forma- 
tion of the word atqa. Kaiyata thus 
refers to the last two Sutras :— 

alg fasai snad fefefa aaa 
saat IR TAAI a7: | 

Nagojibhatta remarks :— 

afsal Ganigqats Ga aa irae it 
Aaa Rama siataafaa SA- 
‘agaa mirain: ewa Afa 


The text and the order of these four 
i Unadi sutras, as they are preserved by 
Bhattoji Diksita and his Commentator 
Jnanendra sarasyati, must have beep 
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identical with those known to Katya- 
yana, Patanjali, Kaiyata and Nagoji- 
bhatta, as is evident from the” state- 
ments of these authorities „quoted 
above. These facts_ will suflice to 
convince Sanskrit scholars that’ the 
Unadi Sutras were romo by} Panini 
himself. 

Another interesting fact to which I 
invite the attention of Sanskrit scho- 
lars is that: Patanjali speaks of the 
Unadi terminations as araga: 


and arIa: in the passages discussed 
above. Panini defines ataigh thus’: = 


fas fag aaga II, 4, 113. 
manara VU III, 4, 114. 

These- two- Sutras ened nearly to 
wards the end of the 3rd Adhyaya of the 
Astadhyayi. | Patanjali says that the 
term Ñs: “ remaining” has ‘reference 
to those terminations which have been 
already enumerated in this Adbyaya :— 


agata TENT) o o 


Kaiyata explains i— gos IOE. 


2 PPE ariig- 
gar aala mignema zad: piatat- 


And the Sutra : WaT occurs ab ‘the 
‘beginning of this very Adhy, aya... 


tO 


mee att ate safage aft 
amt gatea SHINE, 
amg wat a e Aara Kasika 
a van O 2, ee r 


ee 


_ just below 
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The Nyasakara Jinendrabuddhi ex- 
plains :— 
ay wait: frat: ? aaa ar fafa 
IRANIA aA GAA LA's ABI: 
gafcarfe | HAET AASAAS TET AT TR- 
aaa aRaaianie faa | aa AEs 
fassi l saat Aaaa avacqaiigg 
qaa a Arara fana gafezqsad ? 
qü an ang qatanzigia | 
. Haradatta endorses the Nyasakara’s 
_ view thus :— 
aafa | aaa agsaaae aatia. 
Samerscmne tit qoaa fa fanaa: 
aAA t 
This view is confirmed by the Karika 
cited by Patanjali :— 
dare wagenin qaaa aa: TÌ | 
The gist of these passages is that the 


` Adhikara Sutra Wat III, 1, 2, which is 
atthe beginning of the first Pada of 


the third Adhyaya of the Astadhyayi, 
exercises its authority over the Unadi 
Sutras occurring at the commenceient 
of the third Pada of the same Adhyaya 
the Astadbyayi Sutra: 


smagi agga ITI; 3, 1, and indicates 
that the Unadi- terminations come 
immediatety after the yerbal roots in 
the Unadi Sutras. While Patanjali 
calls these terminations ATTA AAT : 
or ati BWgFT:, Katyayana frequently 
refers to them as HAIMA: as they come 


under the definition azfag_ III, 1, 93. 
The conclusion that can. be drawn from 
these facts-.is that the Unadi sutras 


form an integral part of the Astadhyayi, 


ipeses or 


Let us now proceed to discuss the 
authorship of the verses descriptive of 
the Unadi Sutras cited in the Maha- 
bhasya and the Kasika, and explained 


by Patanjali, the Nyasakara, MKaiyata 
and Haradatta. 
smga agza, LIT, 3, 1, 
ageaaa faig? 
IZA STANJ; qmaagaaazià 


amg madada age nagiz 
fe gay Iu 

TA A NJAN AER SIIRI NF- 
za a NER | aa qzifadimaged 
JAAA: WHAM AGA NRN 
ang age seas aa: a | 
aaam NR 

Translation :— 

[Why is the word 4#® used here ? 
WMESHA (ATA) is used in order to 
point out the small number of verbal 
bases, to which Unadi terminations are 
affixed (in this Unadi treatise) ; more- 
over, some Unadi terminations only are 
collected here. The word age“ or 
azeq is also used to denote that some 
operations such as gf, Waa etc., 
are but imperfectly described here, 
because Vedic words and words current 
in society are very excellent. 

Every noun is said to be derived 
from a: verbal root in Nirukta and 
Sakatayana says. the same thing in 
grammar. In case specific verbal 
terminations are not given 


here, such bases, are to be’ conjectured 
from verbal bases given here, 
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In words possessing conventional 
meanings, forins of verbal roots appear 
first, then follow terminations, symbo- 
lical letters are distinguishable by 
means of operations such as €48, 
ae etc 
Unadis. | 

Before these introductory verses ‘the 
Kasika reads : 
aama zeta, daraifala a | IWA: IAAI 
amàs dart faat aged wafea | 
Jinendrabuddhi and Haradatta say that 
IARA is obtained by agafa from 
aaa gaz LIT, 2, 123, and Garay from 
ga: Maram LIT, 2, 155. 

Ifthe three words aaa, ae ANAL 
and AeA are Adhikaras, and they can 
be Adhikaras to the Unadi Sutras only, 
& question naturally arises, 


This is the teaching in the 


why are 
they repeated in the following Unadi 
Sutras :— 
AFM JIZERAN JAE LI, Sh. 
zebra: a dara II, 82. 
ageneaatfa II, 37, 49 ete. 
Jinendrabuddhi replies :— 
qasit gaa zfa (ILI. 3,2) aaarg 
wat gaaadiaadiamgiaaaty | 
ananz THAT wa data Aga- 
HLM | Ga: GJIRI (F) Tt agzaa- 
aziana wadiaagifaged at | 
RETA ARTA Cac gaaganzay | 
ud fe fenns Aga: fat vata 


So then Panini himself who compos- 


ed the Sutra sorqat agza, IJI, 3,1 


a 
833 


ad 


repeats the word ag3H very often in 
his Unadi Sutras to refresh the memory 
of forgetful students. 
Jinendrabuddhi adds :— ~ 
aÀ IMJA TAE ZAI Sy 
eqracanegiafata aiaga AA a 
aiqsfaeatz. farn gal faem meg 
wafa maA 
AMS AAA | ARMUAR 
fant cifaqiza gang a Aad AET- 
wt ARTIX .....caracasig a: waz 
ga: MANAR: MUA JANIE |. 
Kaiyata says :— l 
Amassaa mat sfeaa CATT- 
aaga Ri agana AÀ | AAT- 
calaia: gaai aeaa faata sge- 
ganeganafaena MATA | 
Haradatta remarks ae 
ARTIAN ATASH THAT IZ- 
fama syeua  saaatseaifacty 
acHdcanacafamaie aia Ala | aan: 
alat fe aren saa: AMEI fem ad- 
Ra ama agang | dtalacaqcaaa 
MHZ A AR MATAA: | l 
Here ata: INJA ARMAN: refer 
to teachers other than Panini. From 
those passages it is also obvious that in 
the opinion of these commentators 


Panini composed not only -the Unadi 
Sutras but the introductory verses also, 


and the statement, TA a alasate 
fash ast Waza aA AFA! is not 
only a paraphrase. of Yaska’s words 
amarnaanda MAGA OHTA 


but is actually suggested by them. 


SE he a o SS ee 6 eee a M 


{i 
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This interesting fact is amply confirmed by a comparison of some state- 
ments in Yaska’s Nirukta with the corresponding Unadi Sutras thus :— 


(1) Yaska says, (I, 13) 


samega: 
Yaska I, 20 
AA fasacaeni AAAA EnA, 
Yaska IL, 5 
mifa gaar qaa aggwal 
aafa amai yarfa Taste, 
Yaska I, 18 
eng fagacata:, 


Yaska IJ, 27 
aa: FEAAIAS HAA, 


Yaska VII, 24 


gafacqzaaa aad: fa AREAN: | 


Yaska 1Y, 17 

fafcia aama UazIaAeAT:, 
Yaska IIT, 21 

fea: Eaa: AITITsAT:, 
Yaska X, 42 


arg fteReaaat, 


Yaska IV, 9 

BemMeeaniay, 

Yaska VIII, 12, I, 7 

gfaut azaatfaugatea gian ana: 


2). Yaska III, 5 


mae afaina fa | 
Yaska IX, 27 

aq: Asta: 

Yaska X, 7 

ea: Tigaaat 

Yaska II, 18 

sofa: wameng gArAT: 


Panini 
gà: faa Agana Unadi I, 156 gaa, 
Panini 
faa: grat, MA: Aisa: Unadi 1, 158. 
Panini 
NAST: Unadi II, 235. 


Panini 
emg Unadi ILL, 324. 
sfaafamfarrena Unadi 1J, A 
Panini 
aasiaga ina fsfafnen: a4 
A Unadi 1, 151, 


Panini 
afagfart: w: Unadi ILI, 89. 
Panini 
waz: Unadi II, 66. 
Panini 
eeqaaez, WT Unadi TV, 165. 
Panini 
safra: g: Unadi I, 13. 
Panini 
waaza Unadi ITI, 160. 
Panini 
gafarnafaa Unadi II, 50. 
Panini 
gafa wad ga Unadi V, 28. 
Panini 
amaga Unadi II, 58. 
. Emeh 
vafigea Unadi Il, 2 
Panini. 


augeat faq Unadi IV, 67. 
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Yaska XI, 32 _ 
UA UAZIARHTN: 
Yaska II, 6 
JANANA 


Yaska IIL, 10 

alza aradita aa: 
Yaska VI, 8 

BY BIA ma 
Yaska ITI, 14 
AGH cHU AA 

Aaa: 

Yaska X, 12 
gzeqfagea: mar ar qefaar ar 


aeqiqafafa 


(21) Yaska says (II, 2.) 


Panini 
aau afera: a: Unadi III, 40. 
Panini 
cqahaacafrer: faa [a] 
Unadi III, 66. 
Panini — 
arsfarsea Unadi I, 100. 
Panini ` 
adag: Astadhyayi VIII, 2, 18, 
Panini - 
AGIA: aede gg aN, 


Panini 
qere | gaerfaRaar 


Astadhyayi VJ, 1, 157, 


aarts sqa fa adaga: Ga: FIA: guratate, 


Panini has accordingly 


ofuafaent (@:) arated agia Unadi I, 29. 
g (9) fatiteat (aaa) fra Unadi ITT, 111. 


The masculine noun JV, a spotted 
antelope, is formed with the termina- 
tion aaa which is faq from the root 
qT eter @aa @aag of the 9th conjug- 
ation. This root TY undergoes AIAITT 
before the faa torminations as has 
been explained above. The neuter 
noun J94 is separately derived from 
q9 of the lst conjugation. 
adan FT ganean Unadi II, 84. 
From the instances given above we 
can easily conclude that Panini has 
taken these etymologies from Yaska’s 


„Nirukta and in forming his Unadi 
Sutras, has utilized his own Anu- 


bandhas. I invite attention to the 


interesting fact that im the Unad 


Sutra forming gfaat the letter g 


is an Anubhandha ; Ffas takes St (È) 
according to the Astadhyayi Sutra 
fagiuferaa IV, 41. While the same 
letter in the Unadi Sutra teaching the 
formation of ÑA is not an Anubandha, 
as it forms part of the word itself. 
Therefore Panini says. 
maikan mg | 
Panini has volunteered the explana- 


tion that these etymologies are accor- 
ding to the school of the Niruktakaras 
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and Sakatayana as there opinions are 
reproduced im Yaska’s great work. 
These etymologies areiolfered for what 
they are worth. his. treatise does 
not represent Panini’s personal views. 
He was aware of the heated contro- 
versy that had been raging over the 
origin of words for more than a 
century at least before his time bet- 
ween his time the followers of 
Sakatayana ‘and: the Niruktakaras on 
one hand and the followers of the gra- 
mmarian Gargya on the other. Panini 
asserts his independence of judgment 
and gives occasionally proofs of his 
leanings towards the school of Gargya. 
Though i in his Unadi treatise he forms 


the noun sat and its feminine zaŭ 
amarat naa un. V, 57 
ARUZ TAAL bar Ëar:, batt 


Panini aoter to derive this word 


meaning “ a ruler ” from the root i 
to rule, with its feminine {att thus:— 
Samaan aA, 
_Astadhyayi sutra ITT, TI, 175. 
The word *€ is- derived from the 
2008. 4 in Unadi Sutra 
agatetaatratien: a: Unadi III, 62 


a This is according to the Nirukta 
school ’” says’ Panini but as a follower 
“of the Gargya school, I think the word 


-ean not be traced to ead root aq: 
panne | » STA 
Astadhyayi $ aa YIII: 8, 46. 
AFH, AARRT 
One, more instance will es, for 
ay purpose : Yaska says (III, 19 ) ` 


aa pea REIT, HETARA, TRAA nas 


aaa” 


Durga explains:— 
ae “saa: RENG”? ISFA- AEAN- 
aa’ AZAA ARAT? “TMTIRAR RA ATA 
“ra qa “AER RA l TIRT- 
MIRRATA EIRATA: | 


The followers of Gargya objected to 
this etymology that Eq but not ezda 
with @ in the first syllable is frequently 
found in the Rigveda. Panini, how- 
ever, gives this Nirukta specimen of 
derivation in the Unadi Sutra :— 

qrara CAT Un. 11, 46. 


but prefers to trace the word to the 
root Saag elsewhere: — 
ANIAN 
Astadhyay Sutra V, 1, 125 
in order to form the word €ẹ7. 
I have thus traced the origin of the 
two schools of thought among Sanskrit 
grammarians the sgafaqa and the 
asgafaqa and have described the 
influence which they have exercised 
over Panini’s writings. I have also 
established the priority of Yaska to 
Panini by unimpeachable evidence. 
It is necessary to state here that 
Yaska’s words. 


aaa franaivediae aa (II, 2.) 
has . manifestly “suggested Katya- 
yana'’s Vartika 


mata asarak AA VI, I, 13T 
and Patanjali quotes the passages 
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TAA ABIL Ka g TATE IAAT: | 
waasita ARa aka saeaitaa Aa- 
Baila, aa AA RAHA AIT RAI 
vata | 

from Yaska’s Nirukta 


It is thus clear that Yaska preceded 
Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali. 


Dr. Aufrecht draws attention to the 
fact that in one place (II, 38) we are 
told that the people of the north used 
the word RIIS for ‘a husbandman,’ 
in another (LY, 128), that they em- 
ployed mrft in the meaning of ‘an 
artisan.’ But he has omitted to state 
that the other forms RUS and sft are 
given by the commentator. Dr. 
Aufrecht also remarks, “Sin another 
place (IIT, 144) we find the name of 
Cakravarmana, an. old grammarian, 
who is only once more ‘quoted, namely 
in Panini VI, 1, 130.” Here also Dr. 
Aufrecht has failed to indicate the 
purpose for which the old grammarian 
is mentioned. -In the opinion of 
Cakravarmana alone, the word Sq 
receives the 3qta#at.on the second 
syllable, while in the opinion of. other 
authors including the author of the 
Unadi Sutras, the gz1art lies on the 
first syllable of the word oq. Thus 
the mention of IATA and amaA 
-in the Unadi Sutras is intended to 
denote farmer or option as regards afte 
and Sqiaqax, 


It is a well-known fact that Panini 
introduces into his Sutras the terms 
JAH, and 1M4, and the names B of 
Acharyas to denote fa%eq. 

sfraiata: ena aaga: VII, 3, 46. 
MARU AAR TARRI ASH | 
Kasika remarks Aaj agi ARTA 
$ 3 amañan VI, 1,130. © 
aag taada | aeg et zaadia | 

Kasika says arnad onagoi faranta | 

In his Vartika on the Sutra aafa 
famm I, 1, 44 Katyayana says :— 

aada iga A ARTIT | 

Patanjali explains arareansad XT- 

aisat F agea, aea agaaa mata 

‘Agas mga (V1,3 61) maa 

gata fra agza (IV, 1, 160) aR \ 
maa qa sar IgA, mega R 
fH ear | 


The optional forms here snasbbied 


are amaiga: and ARMIJI: 3 g 
qafa: and tatafa:. In the same 
connection Patanjali remarks :—~ 
AAT MEAT QAAR YAS 
AA man HIATAS LAN: 
ATIA SRANI, A, TANA, q | 
In this passage arnat means atfnfa 
Similarly the word aR in the Sutra 
TÄARRA UAAR NNA 
(VIII, 2,86). 
is explained as denoting fama by 
Katyayana and Patanjali and . the 
Kasika commenting on the, “Sutra 
(IV, 1, 160) Bays : 
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a iai mamaaa agafafa aa 
wat Ece ie Aa 1) 
Again in his Vartika on a aad: 
(VII, 3, 45) Katy ayana says 
AAR MHA NA EN 

Patanjali , adds, sratfafa fania | 
afaat | 

The Kasika remarks :— 

AH WHA: | MATA Sarat a 

afer | 


Panini, who was an Udicya, because 
ne was a native of Gandhara, com- 
posed the following Unadi Sutra, ex- 
plaining the formation- of the word 


<i thus: = 
alana Unadi Sutra; MI, 146. 
Uffvaladatta Says, , 
BEGEJ] AEN MALI. \9, 3, 84, £ 1 
caReaasaay Aaa ga aÀ- 
FAA eTVATaAca TEA AIAI Beas | 
' Here the allusion is to Haradatta’s 


words JATAL TIS, TAFT | 


Ujjvaladatta has-left- out. the words 
waa. Haradatta’s explanation ap- 
plies to. afaat aga ARATTA a com- 
mentary describing the Lokayata doc- 
trine,” which isa counter instance to 


agafa fa? Thus the doubt thrown 
, on-the genuineness of the Unadi Sutra 


is groundless, -The 431 and the 
SASAAA referred to in the above dis- 


= cussion. is thus described :— 
a Sasa 3 ana ae Teaeaeg aay: | 
a: VRAT: ver shies N 


TOIM AN magian: MR araar 
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gA Fa: MST NSN TUTA ATIA: 
qia agaa satr Fa: ( IET: ), 
azgi 
MTA awa ga: AAR a | 
fet aaa ara: ag aaa ll 
RUA, 
Amarakosa Oka’s Ed, Vol. I. P. 47, 
Dr. Aufrecht’s correction into afati 
IFA WAM shows that he has failed to 
understand the reference. 


_ Another point which is worth notl- 
ing here is that Ujjvaladatta says 
under Unadi Sutra IIT, 113. 
ae waaay lags | RH FAB 
GZA: ASE ae cafaaus as ze ll 
I quote this from Dr. Aufrecht’s 
edition p. 86. In the Notes we are 


asked to “ see Patanjali on P. I. 2, 1.” 
This reference will convince Sanskrit 
scholars that Dr. Aufrecht has entirely 
failed to grasp the meaning of the 
second passage in the Mahabhasya 
which has been- explained above, and 
has besides done gross injustice to 
Ujjvaladatta, who intended that the 


Sutra sqa? aA: should come immedi- 
ately after the Sutra zsfafzeat fea 
thus— 
-a farai feq 

sqa aa: [ aa: fez) aaan 

So that the termination aw being 
made fea by aggfa by the Acarya 
Panini indicates,-in the opinion of 
Katyayana and Patanjali, the fact that 
the @ of the root a in the word 
ataa does not undergo eaaraie, 
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of the Sutra wa ery 
temains unaffected by this change, as 
‘is plain from the following sequence of 
the Sutras :— 

TE att = ata aia 

IIT, 113. 

axa Cerr:] III, 114. 

& fafgxat sa Lan:] III, 115. 

sqan qa: (srr: Sq] II, 116. 

The Sutra wary can not precede 
the Sutra xfa &c., as AT has to be 
obtained by aggfa to form Aca. Nor 
‘can the Sutra aafaa follow efafz etc., 
aS Zin ALT undergoes ZT. Jt is thus 
clear that Panini composed these four 
Unadi Sutras in the order in which 
they were known to Katyayana and 
Patanjali, as is explained by Kaiyata 
‘and Nagojibhatta. The three important 
‘passages in the Mahabhasya, which 
have been explained above, were en- 
tirely overlooked by Goldstucker, who 
maintained that the Unadi Sutras were 
not composed by Panini. In support 
of his contention Goldstucker relies 
upon some other passages which he has 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
The first passage under Sutra VII, 1, 
2 is given below. In this passage there 
are three Vartikas, dealing with Unadi 


‘The position 


AA 


ST TOTS TS: 


Sutras which are explained by Patanjali. - 


It must be emphasized here that none 
of these three Vartikas is assailed by 
Patanjali who merely confines. himself 
to explaining Katyayana’s views. 
Taro aay sz: | 
amka that amaga ef 
Warstaqsaaae | 
ayar agaaa [ 3-2-23 ] fà arr 
dag URA asmqazataial 4 ZIA- 


8389 


a 


aimaaizaA aadA | aa ey Fa 
ws Aa aaa | fe AAwa 
TIRT Aaa a ggs aa 1 
B.S ala aanzean yaasaa | tia Ha 
sazaa cata ll wae agar 
aq azarae za ea | aa RAA 
qranssina: | Aa alee: | Ha sais 
Wea TT! aia AAA È Ha 
giz cial fe HRN | aaa | 
HeatH ATU. | HleatHal | Walaa 
amaaa gaai ar aadA | 
azaga agaaa MIRAIA NJIA- 
amaa aadA Il À 

mAs Aaaa ma: fagy l 
ARa Anaa anaa: WATT 
fer faa | sonqat SEINA IA- 
qizni l rE 

Ist Vartika 
Those the Unadi words form an 


exception. 
Bhasya 


There (in the Unadi Sutras) the 
Unadi words must be pronounced 
exceptions such as UF and RX. 

~ 2nd Vartika. 

Or on account of Panini’s statement 
that the root afa) takes 24S, (verbal 
terminations do not change into AMA 


etc.) 
Bhasya 


Or as the Acarya Panini teaches 
that the termination sa& should be 
added to the root 3#fa so as to form 
yaaa he indicates thereby that verbal 
terminations such as @ and g are not 
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to be changed into ATAA etc; other- 
wise he would have said aaxsq. It 
is objected that if aAa? could be 
formed with 3& then only a 817% 
would be drawn. But it can not be 
formed as SE takes SITA and. be- 
comes 33%, and 3 not being the first 
letter in 45%, does not change. into 
ġa. Here this should be determined 
whether Zeta or 13g $a should take 
place. SIA being subsequent (47) 
should prevail. If a1@ be faa, it 
will prevail. If the AZM be afaa, it 
will yield to the £SIA, B not being 
the first letter in 33%, Nevertheless 
aaa wilh be considered Amat (proxi- 
inate’ why ? because it was said just 
now that WAT etc. were pronounced 
simultaneously with " etc. in order 
that they might become atfxsarq. 
Thus Panini’s statement that the root 
mia takes AG, being MTF; indicates 
that verbal terminations, (Su1f% IAAT:) 
do not change into, MIAA etc. 
8rd Vartika 

Panini regards Unadi words as 
Pratipadikas. ~ 

; Bhasya. 

Revered Panini regards Unadi words 
as Pratipadikas Unadi words are nouns 
that can not be traced to roots. ] 


Remarks | 
I have given a literal rendering of 


the whole passage. Here the second 


Vartika is most important. The 
actual words used are ATataaSaaane, 


The natural order of the words is 
at adaga. 
This is not a complete sentence. 


the word 
aaa, which being in the fifth case, 
denotes a reason Patanjali fills up the 
ellipsis thus :— 
aai aga aed Tas III, 1, 20] fà 
wats aif aaa a ag 
ANAIRT Aaeciia | 
By the word 41 or AHAT Katyayana 


There is an ellipsis after 


offers a second explanation, “ since 
Panini adds $a% instead of se to the 
root saifa, he thereby indicates or 
wishes us to understand that the 
terminations @ and =F added to the 
root, JA, as taught in the Unadi Sutras 
aa: @: I, 104, and Re: I, 101 do not 
change into ta “and aq. The plain 
fact is that in the opinion of Katyayana 
and- Patanjali, Panini composed the 
Unadi Sutras. This explanation is 
according to the sgeqi@aqaA, the school 


of thought who hold that all nouns are 
verbal derivatives. ‘Che third Vartika 


-is based on the aeqeqfagar, that is to 


say, though Panini composed the 
Unadi Sutras, they do not represent 
his personal views. Thus the words, 


NF and WE, not being traceable to 
roots, @ and g do not change into ia 
and 4q. Kaiyata cemarks :— 

ARa aan | arai att 
giU: amaia ana: | 
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Let us now 
explanation of this very 
After giving a garbled quotation and 


passage. 


omitting all reference to WaAVaAs being 
a FGA Sutra, he says :— 


To this rule (VII, 1, 2) Katyayana 
appends the remark. that the Unadi 
afiixes form. an exception, when Patan- 
lali explains this view. of-the author 
of the.- Vartikas by the instances, 
Sankha, Sandha; for though these 
words are formed with-the aflixes Aha, 
and Dha. the. letters dh and kh, in 
their aftixes, are real, not symbolical. 
“And” continues Katyayana. in two 
subsequent Vartikas,..“‘ though Panini 
speaks himself, in Sutra III. 1, 29, of 
an aflix iyang (not cang, as might be 
expected according to, rule VII. 1, 2) 
this does not invalidate my exception, 
for the latter is based on the circum- 
stance that Panini treats in his rule 
VII, 1, 2..not. of verbal but nominal 
bases.” o“ True” rejoins Patanjali; 
but Katyayana might have spared this 
discussion, for nominal bases formed 
with Unadi affixes. are bases which 
haye no, grammatical origin. 


The absurdity of this explanation 
will be at once appreciated by those 
who have carefully perused my rendei- 
ing of the text with my explanatory 


‘reinarks © thereon given ‘above. I 


turn to Goldstucker’s- 
. first 


. sentence 


FOR SEPTEMBER 1923. > Ji 


would however, point out that i the” 
is his“ 


mistake of Goldstucker 
failure to see that 4q being correlative 
to aq does not mean “ though” in the 
ECE A A madageatea 
asaiqaarat etc. The second mis- 
take is his omission to translate aT or 
anart which introduces the second 
aifam offering an alternative explana- 
tion to the one given in the first. ‘The 
third mistake is]that he has failed to see 
that 4tataaS qaaa is not a complete 
sentence; there is an ellipsis after the 
word aaatą which Patanjali.has filled 
up. The fourth mistake is Gold- 
stucker’s erroneous supposition that 
the Sutra #aVag is “inroduced on its 
own account and not asa T93 to the 
Unadi’ Sutras) “which. continue to be 
the principal ‘topic of Katyayana’s 
discourse, in the second as well as in 
the first Vartika. i i 


I have thus proved that Panini 
composed ` the Unadi Sutras and 
inserted them, together with the ` three 
introductory verses ptefixed to them, 
‘immediately after the Sutra smadag- 
#4 IIL, 3, 1. The féminine terminations 
are taught at the beginning of the fourth 
Adbyaya of the Astadhyayi while the 
Unadi sutras are assigned a place in 
the third Adhyaya. © The well known 
Sutra miaa (1, 2, 48) 
occurs “in the first Adhyaya. Tho 
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relative positions of these may be 
shown thus :— 
First. Adhyaya ~ 
miad: 
(1.2 48) 
Third Adhyaya 
EIEE ieks À pir 
(111,3;1) ! 
at: Un. 1157 
- aet: Un. 111 158 
Beat: Un. 111,160 
Fourth Adbyaya: 
far 
(1V;1-12). | 
AIRAA 
The Sutra teat: teaches that 
feminine nouns which are subordinate 
members: ine compounds. shorten their 
final vowels as in fasaiarfta: afaaza:, 
But thongh the Uandi§$,utras are 
subsequent to this Sutra, the Unadi 
words azt: wt: and ggat: do not 
conform to it in the compounds 
afaaeat:, afd: and afazedt:; only 
the feminine terminations mentioned 
in the fourth Adhyaya obey this Sutra. 
‘It is manifest from this that Panini 
first composed: _ his Astadhyayi and 
then compiled his Unadi treatise. He 
inserted it in the third Adbyaya, 
where, 4 terminations are treated 
of, because.. Unadi terminations are 


of the same nature, falling - under the 
` definition of, $T as» given in the Sutra 


rendered the 
the Sutras 
Astadhyayi most defective. 
who flourished nearly two 


zaag But. this has 
arrangement- -of in the 
Katyayana 

centuries 
later, proposed to remove the defect 
thus:— 

TMaRetanaesy 1, 2, 4. 

MEZA gat BATT | 

MSA FAH | aa zis | 
IAEA | FH alaiazat Sagit: | 
ZIT: WTI wast SHU | fH IARAA 
HAJTANA | 

akea gaam gaa anata | 
afaacst: aa: asg ARA | aae 
AMAA | A AFAA GAAN ATATA | 
aa eattamacnia sara | RANA 
(IV, 1,3) zadara à fagar sni 
gen Meta | aaan Ann AAA- 
âa a zat aaia | 

[TRANSLATION 
Sutra 1, 2, 48. 

The word m and nouns ending in 
feminine terminations, which are sub- 
ordinate members of compounds, shor- 
ten their final vowels, as Taxa}, 
feaa: and afaaza: i 

Vartika 

mazg should be ‘accepted, in order 

to exclude Krit or Unadi’ terminations. 


Bhasya 
miz% should be accepted. What does 
mean ? It is Pratyahara.. What 
terminations are embraced in it ? 


-Those beginning with ag (LY, 1, 4) 


~ 
a 


zq 
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and ending with ext (IV I, 78.) For 
whati purpose ? For the purpose of 
excluding Krt terminations, so that 
feminine Krt terminations and femin- 
ine terminations affixed to verbal roots 


should not shorten their final vowels 
If thiSbe the case this Vartika is ne- 


cessary. No, it is not necessary. The 
word @t in this Sutra will be made 
safta; by «afta the afaa of the 
word €t will be understood there (in 
the Sutra fevarg IV, 1, 3.) Thus those 
feminine terminations that are pres- 
cribed according to the waar 
“ATA will be understood. Since 


by afta the authority of the word @ ` 


-is known, there is no defect. | 
Remarks 


That. this Sutra is defective is the 
unanimous opinion of Katyayana and 
Patanjali. They only differ as regards 
the means by which to remove the 
defect. Katyayana proposes to add a 
supplementary note enumerating only 
the feminine terminations taught in 
_ the fourth Adhyaya, thus leaving out 
_the Unadi terminations given in the 
third Adhyaya, which are subsequent 
- to “the Sutra’ under consideration. 
Patanjali, says that this note 1s ;unne- 
cessary and suggests a simpler device. 
He utilizes for this purpose the Sutra 
afaa: (1, 3,11). The word at 
‘in miad: (1, 2,48) will be made 
“afta, that is, it° will be afaee. or. 
invested with afaste. The WART i.e. 


the sphere of its duty lies in the fourth: | 


Adhyaya faa, ( IV, 1, 2) where the 
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word @t must go in order to exercise 
its authority. Patanjali says ;— 
aAA ay AES aa’ 
CYETT At AH saat Nestea (1, 3, 11) 
This point maybe illustrated by a 
concrete instance. A British statesman 
is appointed Viceroy of India. He 
passes through . France on his way. 
In France there are many Indians, 
But he can not exercise an authority 
over them as the sphere of his duties 


lies in India. So!the words sft, aest: 
and seft: taught in the third Adhyaya 
remain unaffected by the word at 
(1,2, 48) being . made @fta (afama) 
and we can thus form the „compound 
afaeit:, afat: and afseaeat: | 


It may be of interest to point out 
here that Candra, the Jain Sakatayana 
and -Hemacandra, who have Unadi 
Sutras of their own, but have no Sutra 


corresponding to wf<darfirnrt:, have 


avoided Panini’s mistake in the follow- 
ing way:— 
Candra 


First Adhyaya Suraa1, 3, 1, 
Second Adhyaya gage: 11, 2, 84 
TITTITACATFATA 11, 2; 84 z 
gana 11, 2, 85 
Jain Sakatayana i 
Second Adhyaya mumi sadisa - 
iag: (11, 1, 123): 
Fourth Adhyaya smga: TV, 3, 280 
-Hemacandra 
Second Adhyaya. arg Anen. 
; II, 4, 194, ; 
Maret Ga: IT 4,95, 
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| Fifth Adhyaya. smaa: V, 2; 93. 
Patanjali adverts to this dete again 
thus:— 
a asigntad Ae amea: |. IFTA | 
kaiaa aà saia TAJI- 


Aa AAR RA AART AA- 


aiai | wiferatetastrer (T, 2, 48) 
CAA MEAT Giga aa Racy aaa | 
aaa aà RATARA- 
dadia fana (IV, 1, 3) tai THA y 


gear ARa eae qin AJEA | aq 


aR aA a Ai aata | 

I, 3, 1.. 

“The text of this passage “is «given 
above as it appears’ in Kielhorn’s 
second edition of the Mahabhasya, Vol. 
I, p. 273, in Bibl. Ind.. ed..of the Ma- 
| habhasya- pradipodyota, ' Vol: “ST, © pp. 
< 433, 434 and in the Nirnaya sagara 
Besides” the 


‘which has been already explained 
above. 


advantages ate ‘gained by the use of 


Hafa. The: construction employed is’ 


anaana aaa fasta: [aftaa ] 


afia aa [aur Raa] [aaa] 
afaa: wre: [aut Aaaa] The three 


advantages, afanafa:, afat wat and 
afa: AT: are illustrated by examples 


and are summed up in’ the concluding 
Gatha which winds up the whole dis- 
’ We are here:concerned only. 


cussion. ’ 
with the first atfa#itaia: I offer the 
following translation of the passage. 


‘known, 


Here Patanjali says that three - 


L Sa EE 
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Translation— 

case this sutra 1,3, 11 
should not be uttered It must 
be uttered. For what purpose ? in 
order that (1) the application of the 
word afar. (2) extra duty, (3) 
additional work may be known. (1) 
The ‘application of the word afar, 
in the Sutra mfa : the Vartika 
mag (the word it and the feminine, 
terminations beginning with zq) the 
acceptance of which is urged, becomes 
unnecesary. The word at (1,2,48) 
will be pronounced afa. 
afta the 


[In ‘such a 


now. 


Since by 
application of afant is 
those feminine terminations, 
that are’ taught the afan 
“faam IV. 1,2 will be recognised. 
There (in the Sutra I, 2, 48) afam 
willbe understood by fa; and so 
there is no defect. ] 


under 


Let us turn to Goldstucker. He 
interpolates the word Vartika after 
the words fa satwaq, and reads the 
passage thus :—Patanjali..,.....+-.-f% 
adaa — Vartika (Omitted in the cale. 
ed.) eakaantaeaia aa faa 
Patanjali afastei: | orf: Fre: | 
Hae HAA | MBN TATACIaAT AAT 


gen afza a mast wala | agi 


aua eann ARA Aada 
iaaacra IRA a Aatas wet 
(qaqa az eam Prarcatanadifa 
TANAR, etc, 
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Goldstucker’s translation. 


[Patanjali:....... “What is the purpose 
of the Sutra? Vartika That the 
proper way of applying an Adhikara 
might be known by means of. the Sva- 
rita”? 
` Patanjali : “ Proper way of applying 
an Adhikara.” (Just so): (Adhikara 
means) an agent placed over, or an act 
to be Bones placed over. Now, at the 
Sutra 1, 2,48, the expression, Gotang 
fused: in b Vartika to-this rule); must 
not be: considered as the subject of the 
Adhikara ; for the expression »tri will 
have the Svarita. Therefore accord- 
ing to the words of the Vartika. (that 


the proper way’ etc.) those affixes alone | 


will have to be understood in that 
Sutra 1, 2. 48 which fall under the head, 
Stri, and according to the Vartika’s 
own vorda, there is no defect in the 
Sutra 1, 2,48.’] Lt is obvious from this 
absurd translation that Goldstucker 


did not know that ag in ma: if a 
Pratyahara. As he Was altered the 


text, and by interpolating the word - 
transferred Patanjali’s - 


Vartika, has 
words to Katyayana, no conclusion can 
be drawn from them as:to the author- 
ship of the Unadi Sutras or their place 
in the Astadhyayi. Goldstucker has 


also confused the word ‘afta denoting 


afanit with the accent afta. Jinend- . 


rabuddhi clearly distinguishes between 
the two words thus :— 


afz qitaranerg ataa Ag eg 
sd) inendrabudhi, Kaiyata, Haradatta and 


| Reet aot: aada zara (VITI, 4. 1) 


| ORL HITETNT HILAL RAT T 


ARRET aiaa LORIC TL HAT 


fata azar adi aiana gapa aat- 


a ŘŘŘŘŘMMM 
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AEA At INTA Eee ag a ae 
MIARE | 
qar gafat: mrar xal qaa 
eaitar aut A agin: | aza za wate | 
aaa & wart: caltaca qaa az- 
iiki wea Aaa MEINA | az aÑ- 
a ativaia avatar a ate! aaam: 
anca aaa Aa l aai 3438: FET- 
aqa xta aaa: "e 
Nyasa on Kasika I, 3, 11. 


[One advantage arising fen incor- 
porating the Unadi Sutras into the 
Astadhyayi was that Panini was saved 
the trouble of deflning ths numerous 


terms employed in them. But he does 
not seem to have anticipated that 
his atrangement lead -to 
confusion between similar terminations. 


would 


- In ;his Sutra fagqza (VII, 2, 9) Panini 


says that the termination & does not 
take the prefix qz. But ‘as ‘he does 
not attach any Anubandha to it here 
it becomes ¿doubtful whether the ter- 
mination ` intended - is Aunadika or 
participial. i LA 
_ Accordingly ,Katyayana _ suggests 
several devices in order to enable us 
to distinguish between the past parti” 
ciple a (®) and the Aunadika @ (aa) in 
his Vartikas on the Sutra maaqfasr 
( 1, 1, 26) while the commentators 


‘Nagojibhatta are at creat pains to tell 
us that the Aunadika ‘Sia should not be 


confused with the Taddhita sft in the 
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Their ‘object 
moun. is derived from a: root: 


i 


et fae (1, i, 25) ‘Therefore Ujjva- 
ladatita in his comments on the Unadi 
Sutra qafa: (11. 57) remarks: — 
qat aiaa i faz IMA Tsay 
z saaka TUATA, | aga aqs- 
atta | GTR 2-331 a g aadi [+] 
aen Sa Amge Sa T Vega | 
faa | QT 8-28-24 | gA SELE EUI E 
qa Teq Te garat AA: | aa qaa tia 
wat ge a wala! Unadivrtti, Dr. 
- Aufrecht’s ed p. 105. 
“Tt is true that whether the root be 
pugag: or QT Tea the resulting 


from 4A will be the same by the dropp- 
ing of the last syllable. But the svecfic 
root wfa being used in the Unadi 
Sutra, the opinion of the Parayana is 
„not entitled toa hearing. In his notes, 
-p. 159 Dr. „Aufrecht transfers Nago- 
jibhatta’s words to Kaiyata and misun- 
‘derstands the reference. A 
. As a general rulesthe Unadi Sutras 


~- contain yerbal roots and terminations. 


This fact is stated in the third Karika. 
is to show that every 
In a 
few cases, however, irregular forms or 
Nipatanas are mentioned. The follo- 
wing Unadi Sutra “contains ten 
Se 3 16510 
‘ACT, Avs, cass, ata, wa, ara, STATS, 
ma fa, gika, Unadi 11.96; 
 Tnhis comments.on the Sutra waz 


my. [111 1, 133] Patanjali says that 


» Panini mentions only two words deno- 


_ ting blood relations az and ATF in his 
_ Sutra, aasaran- 


7 FINA... AVI, 4, 19) where the lengthen- 


ing of the wetter a is taught ; ‘with a 
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view to exclude other blood relation 


arg faa ats etc. mentioned in’ the 
above Unadi ‘Sutras 
eae acgaet Rama aaa qaaita 


Fila aaa A atta aaearaifata | 
The word atg is thus faarfaa (irregu- 

larly formed)... This has tempted the 

poet Magha to make a -pun on the 


word faarfaa which means “killed” 
as well as “ irregularly formed ” in the 
following verse:— 

Anag N AANTAS l 


qntrararaarstian Aia AATUATA |I 
Sisupalavadha XIX, 75 
Translation:— 

[‘ That battlefield, in which friends, 
lords, paternal uncles, brothers and 
maternal uncles were killed, was looked 
upon by brave menas the work of 
Panini, wherein are taught, as irregu- 
lar . forms, the words @&q, afha, 


faga, ag and maz ”] These five 
Nipatanas are taught in the following 
Sutras: . i 
Geert Amai: 
Astadhyayi Sutra V, 4, 150 
SATA, 
Astadhyayi Sutra V, 2, 126. 
tawgeTAargsaraa giran Tt: 
Astadhyayi Sutra, IY, 2, 36. 
TA Ta CANS AIT WT AlD HAT AT 
a zika: , 
Unadi Sutra II, 96 
It is obvious from the verse trans- 
lated above that the Unadi- Sutras, 
like the other Sutras in the Astadhyayi, 
were composed by Panini himself and 
form an integral patt of his work. And 
this conclusion is amply supported by 
the statements of Katyayana, Patanjali. 
Jinendrabuddhi, Kaiyata and Hardatte, 
as has been proved above. 
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(Mr. 5. P. KULYAR.) 


-The Hindu. community has felt ‘its 
weakness and now longs to gather strength 
to its. arms and awaken co-operation 
among. its members. A feeling of unity, 
solidarity, and equality has been, so long, 
absent among its members. It is this 
feeling that ought to be planted into 
every Hindu heart—nourished—and made 
to grow strong. 


It is. not an easy task. For two 
thousand years we have been taught to 
regard certain classes of our people as 
low, some as even untouchables: The 
notion has grown so strong that we 
instinctively draw back when ‘such a 
person approaches us. That is not all. 
Ihe poison has gone deeper. It has 
really made those people low. They now 
themselves believe that they are low and 
untouchable. It is. they who now tell 
us to keep aloof from them. They have 
been actually rmesmerised. 


The’ question of reform is therefore a 
psychological question. - It will, require a 
‘great effort—a strong will—to achieve 
success. The work can be done in a day if 
we apply the requisite amount iof. willy: it 
may take years and centuries if we do not 
concentrate our energies on it. 


it is. too early to pronounce any 
judgment on the work of the Sabha. The 
work has just begun. Let every member 
of the great. Hindu community do_his 
duty by, it—and remember that we shall 
-haye to pronounce. a judgment not on 
Others but upon ourselves. 


Tho responsibility undertaken ‘by the 
prime movers of the Maha Sabha is no 
less serious. The fate of the community 
affecting the well-being ‘of millions of 
‘men will have to beviewed from a higher 


plane of thought and feeling. Narrowness - 


Will not do. Thoughts of self must be 
_ put aside. ‘The good of Humanity alone 


should be our. object. Here are willions 
of men whom wo have treated with scant, 
justice—nay, one may say—with contempt. 
It is no longer possible to do that.. You 
will have to revise your notions-. You will 
have to deal justly and honourably with 
themn—or take the consequences. Admit 
them into your brotherhood or let them 
go—one thing surely they must do—where 
welcome awaits them. 


The question of admitting the untouch- 
ables to. some  privileges—as that of 
drawing water from the common well, 
and of worshipping in the Temples—has 
been referred to a committee of Pandits 
for opinion. Whether it was necessary 
to do this or not we shall not discuss. 
Perhaps after all a little: time to those 
who have to part with a pang) with some 
cherished privileges and a little patience 
to those who are ous to secure them will 
not be unprofitable. 


It is for the edification of these Pandits 
and of the members. of the Maha Sabha 
that we present here the proceedings of a 
meeting as reported to me by a friend. 
The picture is) by no means overdrawn, 
and a careful study of it ought to show 
us where we stand and how we should 
proceed for our own welfare and for the 
welfare of others. - ; ; 


The news of the establishment of ‘the 


_Hindu Maha Sabha under the leadership 


of some of the great men of the Hindu 
community had sent a thrill of joy into 
the hoarts of the people of Rampur; and 
when it was announced that a local Hirdu 
Sabha was to be founded that day people 
flocked from far and near to hear what 
new gospel. had come down for their 
betterment. Men of all ranks and grades 
had gathered: Brahmans, Rajputs. 
Rabhans, Kayasthas, Banias, Kurmis, 
Goalas, Pasis, even Chamars and Dusadhs, 


foriit had become known thab this was 


Hel pte 
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going to be a Sabha in which the lowest 
of the low could join freely and without 
objection. 


Pandit Piem Narayan Misra was. by 
common consent elected to’ preside at the 
meeting. After thanking them for the 
honour done to him ho said that the time 
had now come for them to put their social 
and religious house in order’ even as they 
did with their houses of mud’ and brick 
and mortar. When these clay tenements 
began to leak, people were seldom slow to 
Jook after their repairs. Neglect not only 
increases the cost. but it: sometimes 
brings on a sudden disaster ; the roof falls 
and buries the whole household—the 

nnocent and the guilty alike—So if we 

jeglected to adapt. ourselves to the 
hanged conditions of the time in which 
we are living we shall all; i.e. high 
and low alike, have to thank ourselves 


for. any mishap that might overtake us. 
We have but to look round to see what 


mischief has already been done by our 
apathy towards our brethren of the low 
castes. Jt is that same apathy which 
is responsible for the situation that has 
now arisen and demands a speedy solu- 
tion. If we had only ‘treated: the poor 
and the low with love and consideration, 
if we had only refrained from heapirg 
indignities and cruelties’ upon our unfor- 
‘tunate brethren, we should not have had 
to witness these riots and outrages upon 
our religion and upon our honour. Six 


crores of our brethren have become lost 


to us—not so much through the violence 
‘of others as through our own heart- 


“lessness. We stand guilty to-day before 
the eyes of the whole world—our treat- 
„ment of the Achhuts is a standing re- 


proach fo us. To-day we have’ come 
together to right that wrong—ahd to 


. take steps to remoye those further evils 
_ that haye followed in the wake’ of that 


original sin. 


ii 
t 


~ Several resolutions were passed regard- . 
ing the establishment’ of a Gymnasium, 
a Pathsala, a Seva Samiti and a Dharm 


Sabha, 


2 a 


THE HINDU MAHA SABHA. 


Thakur Jodha Singh made an eloquent 
appeal for unity, syinpathy and co-opera- 
tion among the members. He told them 
that they had slept too long, they must 
wake and realize their position. New 
world- problems had arisen. They were 
no longer confined within the Himalayas 
and the. Sangal Dwipa, they had to reckon 
now with Europe and America, China and 
Japan, Australia, and Africa. ‘Tho seven 
seas that were so’ formidable and forbid- 
ding hitherto must now be ploughed and 
crossed and ridden over. The great ‘Pia- 
dasi, the Asoka of immortal fame, had 


‘sent his missionaries to Ceylon and Burma 


and China and Tibet. The time had now 
once more come when it is necessary to 


send out missionaries to America and 
Europe —— lands where the gospel 


of spiritual: knowledge is badly wanted. 
Such noble work it would be impossible 
for usito do so long as we are tied hand 
and foot/in the meshes of the caste system. 


While these speeches were being made, 
people had begun to speak out their minds 
and to discuss the several questions that 
arose one by one. Many of them were 
curious to know what these fine speeches 
really meant—were they going to abolish 
‘caste? “Any way, before the meeting 
had come- to an end, up rose Chamroo 
Dhobi—whether of his own: accord or «at 
the instigation of others it is not known— 
and asked the President for permission to 
say a few words. Now Chamroo was a 
most pious man, God-loving, God-fearing. 
He loved to hear Kathas, and to help the 
needy and the sick, and his gifts to the 
Brahmins and Sadhus were neither few 
nor small. ` People therefore were ‘only 
too glad to hear such a man. He said that 
he would not haye opened his lips but 
such:ai. opportunity might not come to 
him again.» He hada spiritual doubt—— 
and it would be a great solace to him if 
his doubt-were removed. He had heard it 
asserted. many a tyne that every man, 
high or low, had a soul ; that soul was 4 
part, an ansh, of God Himself. If that be 
true, how, could, any man, however low 
be asudh, impure? His body might be 
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now clean, now unclean ; but how could 
the inan himself be impure throughout his 
whole terrestrial life ? And impure to 
such a degree that if he touched some 
food and if that food was eaten by a high 
caste man—that high caste man would 
find no place in Heaven, for him there 
was only Hell to go to. He had thought 
over this question for long hours. In his 
own mind he was clear that he was not 
impure. His sons, too, were of the same 
opinion. But while he was content with 
his los they were not. They had -resolved 
to go to Calcutta or to some Tapoo 
(island) and work as labourers there and 
to bid a long- adieu toa profession aud a 
country and a religion which brought 
upon them nothing but contempt. He 
therefore asked them with folded hands 
whether they could do anything to avert 
such a disaster to his family. ; 

For a minute it seemed thata bomb 
shell had been thrown into the assembly 
—all were struck dumb. 

Pandit Prem Narayan, the President, 
then rose and said that it was precisely 
this important question of Chamroo bhagat 
that had been agitating their minds and 
which had led tothe establishment of the 
Sabha. It was in fact to seek a remedy 
for such evils that they had met that day. 
It was a question too big, too momentous 
for any single man. or body of men to 
answer and dispose of. It was for the 


community, it was for the whole country; 


and the whole people to say what. they 
should do. Chamroo Dhobi was satis- 
fied and the meeting dispersed. 

As usual Rampur was soon divided into 
two camps: the Progressive party and 
the Orthodox party. Discussions and 
disputations were frequent—Each party 
stood out for its own principles. Conces- 
sion, compromise, any advance to meet 
the other party half way was most dis- 
tasteful — especially to the orthodox 


section. Hach party was looking forward 


to the fight to the knife that was to come 
off at. the next meoting. 

Meanwhile there occured a death in the 
village, Mohan Lal, the village physician, 
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an old man who had long completed his 
three score and ten years, was deddi “He” 
left no relations... He had no: man: of ‘his’ ' 
caste in the village. -He belonged ‘to some: 
obscure Vaishya caste and no one remem>: 
bered that any high caste man had eyer 
condesended to take food at his; house. 
So when the village barber went round . 
informing the village people of the sad 
occurrence, there were few who evinced 
any real concern in the event save giving — 
vent to the usual conventional expression 
of sorrow.we indulge in. It soon, became _ 
known. that tho orthodox party looked . 
upon taking any part in the funeral of a 
low man as objectionable. It was also 
hinted that if the hot heads of the Pro- 
gressive party took any active part in the 
funeral serious, questions of caste would 


have to be faced. To add to these 
difficulties, the river was good five 
miles off, the day was extremely 


cold, the mourners‘or such’ of them ` as 

would choose to join, would haye to go all 

the way barefooted, bareheaded, with a 

Dhoti on and nothing else, and must ` 
return after the cremation . and 

a bath drenched in their wet cloth. The. 
trial was too severe. ‘The soul of the. 
Hindu took refuge in the sublime heights 

of the Shastric injunctions. It was there- , 
fore late in the afternoon that the funeral 

procession started with only 6 or 7 men. 
of the Kahar and Kurmi and other low) 
caste men who had courageously yolun-- 
teered to perform the last duties to a dead 
brother—who had devoted .all his life to 
relieve their pain and sufferings. Ib was 
not a new experience. lt is a very, com-. 
monplace occurrence ina Hindu : village. . 
Ixcepting in cases where a dead man. 
happens to have a large number of rela., 


tions; this question of conveying the dead. . 


to his last resting place (if we, may use 
such an expression) becomes a most difi- 
cult one to solve. Wehave known cases 
where no amount of entreaties could bring 
together oven 4 men to make it possible: 
to carry the dead. In large cities the dead’ 
have to be carried on tops of ticea gharries. 
Ah! To sucha pass has the Hindu come. 


Such is the honor paid to the dead by the 


Dee OH 
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Spiritual Hindu! Instead of sympathy 
there is only heartlessnoss.. And we pride 
in our spirituality. Shameless fools we 
are'!l 


The question raised by Chamroo Dhobi 
had set the ball of criticism and discon- 
tent rolling in the village of Rampore. 
And the sad experience at the funeral of 
Mohan Lal—though it would have been 
a most common affair in other times— 
added a good deal of fuel to the fire that 
was burning in the hearts of many whom 
Providence had refused the honour or 
privilege of being twice-born. The 
revolt was already there working silently. 
bien yoyolé was only a question’ of 

me. 


Take heed, timely heed, O ye our 

rethren of the High Castes L- The revolt 
of the so-called Lower classes will not be 
a whit less cruel or less disastrous than 
the great Frenchi Revolution of which we 
hear’ so much: It has already begun. 
Open your eyes and take heed. 


‘The next meeting of the Sabha was 
held on the following Purnima day. The 
gathering was even larger than before. 
Already people were discussing hotly in 
groups of fours and fives. The atmos- 


phere seemed surcharged with some 
electricity. The proceedings began. 


Pandit Prem Narayan took the chair. 
Master Murli Manohar had come among 
the rest and all eyes were turned towards 
him. He was the loveliest and gentlest 
boy that the people knew—but an ardent 
lover of Kirtan. His voice was that of a 
siron. People would come from distant 
villages to hear his Bhajans. His songs 
were songs of Love and Devotion. “A 
national song, a national song,” how- 
ever, the people cried. 
And a veritable waz song it was that 
he gave. There was excitement, determi- 
nation in every. eye. The young men 
looked wild with passion. Loud and 
frequent were the bursts of cheers of 
applause that greeted the musician. 


What a- passionate appeal it was that 


ho wade at the eud—for justice—equaliby 
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—fraternity—for unity—and for united 
action.. The example of Japan was cited. 
How the brave Samurai and the other 
great and noble men had voluntarily given 
up their lands, their wealth, their rank, 
their all to make their nation and their 
country great. All invidious distinctions, 


almost as rigid and cruel as our own, 
were clean swept away, and a -real 
brotherhood . was founded—broadbased 


upon mutual sympathy, regard, and co- 
operaion. The consequences were most 
gratifying—their country 1rose—foreign 
aggression ceased—wealth and prosperity 
returned to an extent undreamed of— 
victories followed upon victories—houors 
and distinctions came thick—all sacrifices 


that the people had so cheerfully under- 
gone were doubly and trebly repaid. 


demanded of 
Were the sons of 


Similar were the sacrifices 
us. Were we ready? 
India ready ? Where were the sons of 
the Rishis of Tndia—of Gautam and 
Kanad, of Rama and Krishna, of Arjuna 
and Bhisma, of Karan, and Nal and 
Harish Chandra? How did the curse of 
selfishness enter in to both mind and spirit 
and blood of India? Who gavo it? 
Who was it who pronounced it upon our 
head ? “Who could free us from it ? Our 
own efforts, our own will, our own deter- 
mination, hone else. The illusion of 
contempt for the poor and the low must 
go. A higher feeling should animate us. 
Higher and higher we should raise our 
less fortunate brethren. There lies our 
Dnty. There lies our glory. On! On! 
To glory On! 


Thakur Jodha Singh rose to move the 
first resolution. He said that the question 
raised by Chamroo Dhobi was a most 
Important one ; it was a question on the 
right solution of which depended the 
future of the Hindu race and Hindu 
religion. A religion should teach us respect 
of persons. In its eye all must be equal. 
When we go to the,temple we should 


leave our guinea stamp behind 
in the treasuro chest. He knew 
he’ would be told that a Chamar and 


a Brahmin could by no miracle bo made 
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equal. He had no hesitation in asserting 
that if fhe Hindu religion could work no 
such miracle if had no business to stay, if 
should make room for some such creed as 
could bring about such miracles, and the 
sooner the better. He asked the assembly, 
in bitterness, whether they hoped to carry 
these distinctions to the other world. 
He asked thom to consider whether .they 
Were not already falling into the pits they 
had dug for others. What a growing 
number of the Brahmins, Rajputs and 
Vaisyas wero now worse off than tho 
Sudras, and were they not in fact serving 
the very Sudras whom they so much looked 
down upon; their very status in caste had 
become a sting, a curse to them. And 
how could they dare to say that a Chamar 
or a Dhobi could not be uplifted, aye even 
as an equal to the Brahman, when other 
religions are able to lift him up. Hundreds 
of thousands of rnen were walking to-day 
on the bosom of India. as. good as any 
Pandit or Acharya could possibly be whom 
we had in our pride refused to zeep in 
the Hindu religion. A more damaging, 
discreditable record it would be difficult 
to find and the Hindus if they had any 


conscience, ought to hang their heads 
in shame. He would not be surprised 
if his appeal fell on deaf ears. Nemesis 


cannot be chouted. The justice of God 
cannot be averted. The wrong already 
done was too deep to escape punishment. 
It is the characteristic of all great evils 
that the evil-doer cannot check himself 
in his mad course though the gulf might 
be yawning right before his face. Though 
pain and anguish were growing at his 
heart, though he knew that his cry was 
acry inthe wilderness, he would do his 
duty, he would urge them to accept his 
resolution, . viz. That this Sabha do 
accord its sanction to the equal status of 
all men who accept any of the Hindu 
faiths as their religion. 


To make his position clear he added 
that Religion and Society were two differ- 
ent things. He pleaded for religious 
equality only. All followers of a religion 
are entitled to receive equal treatment. 
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Standing in the tomple of God one mom- 
ber should not have the audacity to say 
that he could not take food from tho hand 
of another. The social edificó was differ- 
ently made. Its foundations rested partly 
on wealth, partly on learning and partly 
on powor. Obviously therefore there 
could be no equality in socieby at any 
rate, he had no scheme to offer as to that. 
He pleaded only for religious equality. 
So that a man taking food from the hands 
of a Chamar should not be able to say that 
he had done a sinful act, that he had 
thereby shut the door of heaven upon him- 
self——that God would call him to account 
for such an act. Society, if it liked, may 
look down upon him bus who could ho- 
nostly say that God would regard such an 
act as a sin, as a transgression of any 
moral or religious law ? Thousands of 
man went to jail, Brahmins, Rajputs, and 
Vaishyas—lived there with ths ms3anest 
and the lowest—ate with them and work- 
ed with them—buf when they came out, 
they came out as good Brahmans, Rajputs 
and Vaishyas as when they went in. Tf 
the jail could make them equal without a 
harm why not the’ Temple ? If a tin of 
of Huntley Palmər’s Biscuits is pavitra, if 
a bottle of Rahim Khan’s Soda Water was 


pavitra, why should the PRASAD offered 


by a Chamar be pollution? Perhaps 
the Chamar was unclean in his habits. 
Was that so? Make him live clean’ and 
pure. Ennoble him. Raise him. But no. 
Taven if he were to become a Kabir, a 
Kahar would consider it a pollution to take 
a glass of water from his hand or eyen 
to take a morsel of food beneathe his roof. 
The time had come when they should open 
their eyes, and havea wider outlook. Was 
our religion incapable of ennobling the 
lives of the mean and the low ? And how 
does it ennoble them if they are unfit to 
hold a cup of water to a dying man? 
Kabir was great. Thousands are his follow- 
ers—but if he- were living now, these 
followers of his would cry pollution at his 
touch. Could pride and insolence go 
further ? We were not honouriug our 
religion, we were dishonouring it. We 
wore degrading it in the eyes of the world. 


“— 
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The eater was Tate but. he thought 
i họ had said enough to make. it clear that 
< the time had come when they should rouse 
Ai themselves and sce in what a different 
world they now stood from that in which 
Parasar, Yajnavalkya or Manu lived. And 
1] if they submited to the charges made. by 
E the British Government in many of thoir 
laws and customs it was nothing but per- 
‘al versity, and that of a. most regrettable 
$ thing to cling to customs that did. no 
good but a good deal of injury. They had 
to. look to the unfavorable. surroundings in 
which the wheel of Time had placed thom 
—how many and how- strong were the 
nations and; races and.: religions that were 
res: zing; in upon them, their tentacles cast 
round in every direction—and if they did 
not now take good care -all that he could 
| say was that they perhaps might -escapo 
the doom, that was.hanging over them 
fi bub their childron’s childron would not. 
: If they had any love for their country, for 
a) their children and for. their Religion 
“it they must open their eyes and bestir 
se themselves. When Thakur Jodha Singh 
ae | sat down he believed he had raade some 
ri impression ; and although he might not he 
able to carry the day, his position was 
Dya unassailable and his. opponent: would not 
be able to put forward anything formid- 
pa able, anything of weight and. reasonable- 
die el ness. He was soon undeceived. 
re ` "There Were soveral! youngmen ° eager to 
je ‘putupa fight, but who is it who has al- 
10 “ready sprung on his legs ? His eyes have 
| “no lustre but speak determination ; his 
7i l -faco “beamed not with anger. but with 


| “unspeakable contempt. It is the old Pan- 
i | dit Atal Nath Sukul, the priest and 
} ‘Pujari of A village., Thus does he deliver 
` himsel 


ai ie 8 nob ace the B. iss or the M. A.» 
e n, nor even the matric. J.am 
not a RR Handit also- 


‘Chamars. 


fisting with 


` integrating but “disintegrating. 


E 
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From to-day I vow I won't take food from 
the hands of any of my yajmans (clientele). 


If they are bent upon going to Narak 
(hell) leb them go. We know Kali- 
yuga has come and will do its work. 


But I have one question to ask. Why do 
not Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan! Malviya tellus to eat with the 
Chamars ? Why do not the Pandits of 
Benares say so much. Ace they less: learned 
than Babu Jodha Singh who is teaching 
us our Dharm? Can he tell us how Dharm 
will protect us when ‘ve shall eat. with the 
What is Dharm if not eating ? 
IT tell you all I will not take» water 
from your “hand from ‘this moment: 
Do what you like. 


A silence as of death fell upon the 
assembly. Even Thakur Jodha Singh could 
not summon courage enough in the face 
of this bold statement and determination 
to go on with his fight. Here was a warrior 
a clumsy weapon, with- 
oub a weapon, but with determination 
and. stubbornness and cortainly success 
would be his if he. had even a semblance 
of justice and righteousness on his side. 
It is nob arguments that win in a fight. 
It is determination to win or die that is 
the secret and. that we have yet to learn. 
Let determination meet determination and 
there can be no doubt that right will 
triumph over wrong. Everybody advises 
but no body has tho heart to set an 
example. All the pious resolutions of 
the Maha Sabha will end in nothing if 
they are not backed by action—action— 
action right and just thoughts, transla- 
ted into | acts. You can not make any 
solidarity from ‘where you haye. not 
sown the seed of solidarity. You cannot 


. make sands into stone without the requ- 
isite element of affinity that must unite 


them. You may organise any number of 
Sabhas. They will,be like those we have 
already among us, a conglomeration of 
units warring against each other —not 
Tt is the 
unifying. principle in, Pforce that will 
unite scattered masses, not the mere fact 
-of bringing them: “into proximity. In 
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proximity they : already are bub there 
is: no force to weld them! into one: The 
Mohammadans have no Sabhas but they 
have always been. one. As soon as a 
Hindu: becomes a Mohimmadan he looks 
upon himself as a defender: of Islam, he 
can go: to the Masjid and stand side 
by side with even the Khalifa, nobody 
would dare to move him an inch from 
his place, he forgets his: idolatry; he is 
now able to worship: his God. :without 
a stone image —a feat which our greatest 
Pundits say they are unable to do, he 
dresses as. a gentleman, he: begins -to 
partake: in a national life, he would. now 
lay down his life for a brother in some 
distant land—a feeling of which he had 
no conception before—jin short, within 
a few years, he is for all practical pur- 
poses a superior ‘being ‘to the pundits 
who used: to look down upon him as an 
achhut-—an untouchable. Thus transformed 
here he stands—his love transferred from 
you to a foreign country and a foreign 
religion and a foreign people—because “you 
cared not for him—you despised him 
and threw him out—and*hére® are mill- 
ions more of his brothers who: are still 
uncared for—still despised—and left in 
utter degradation— whom. you even now 
REFUSE to uplift. They are your breth- 
ren but you have nocompassion for them. 
You take no thought of the’ day—which 
is not far distant—when:they will have 
tojbe reckoned, with the more disastrously 
if they. happened to be—in’ an. opposite 
camp. How painful itis to think that 
hundreds of thousands of . our brethren 
have’ been driven out of our fold by our 
‘sheer folly and  thoughtlessness. No 
Missionary ever came’ to convert them—no 
creed, no faith, no Kalma. took.’ them 
away—it was this.chhut which:put them 
out of the pale of Hinduism,. it is we 
who are responsible for their going 
out—at any rate, for a vast. number 
of them—and not any ontside influence. 
_ We are in urgent -need of:clear:and 
courageous guidance.: The blind have, led 
the blind far too long. Let, those who 
have a clear vision now guide and direct 
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and lead us-out of, poverty ‘and degra- 
dation to prosperity and honour. Hag 
the ‘Sabha courage -enough; wisdom 
enough to do this? — iy 

Our duty therefore' lies in removing 
the cause which’ has‘ given rise to the 
evil. Religious inequality should be re- 
moved. There should be no privileged- 
classes. All must be equal in the Temple 
of God. In’ society there may be classes 
but not in the church—in the Dharma. 
No one’ should be able to say that it 
would be his lot to go to Hell,—thast it 
would be asin in the eyes of God if he 
were to ‘eat or live or ‘mix with any 
other follower of the Hindu Dharma. 


Is thé! Maha Sabha prepared to say 
all this)?—Is it prepared to. take any. 
practical steps to strike at the) very root _ 
of the evil ?, or will it tamely. submit to 
be guided by a coterie of Pundits whom 
God has given no eyes to see and ears to 
hear—whom an ignorant age has insta- 
lled in Temples and Pantheons even 
as they have done Stone images and 
Logs of ‘word ? ‘Will it do some real, . 
earnest, momentous. work for which the 
hour has come or will if complacently 
content itself, with uttering some pious 
platitudes and then weep and lament for 
fhe down-trodden condition of the Hindus? 
That is very: sickening—this lamentation 
—evergrowing lamentation, without once 
an effort being made to set matters right. 
It is work, action that will? effect your 
salvation not sighs and) moanings) and 
upturned eyes—or the gnashing of teeth 
at foreigners. Japan purchased its 
greatness by one master stroke of courage 
-—by the privileged classes giving up their 
privileges and their lands—at one stroke. 
Cannot India do ‘the same if she has the 
will and the wisdom? It is the will thas’ 
is wanting. And what great sacrifices 
are there that we are asked to make 
Not tho giving up of lands and wealth— 
but of our caste status, -casto prejudices— 
which we are every day violating for our’ 
private conveniences, and Se eee 
bub which we would-not openly give up fo: 
our less fortunate pee Wie eae 
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prohibited food in hotels with Moham- 


Si 

q madans ‘and Christians but we would not 

A eat with other’ Hindus. How many 
Brahmans, Kshatryas, or Vaishya, are there 

g who have nob eaten Huntly Palmers 

ne” biscuits, the bad adulterated Ghee we are 
so-much fond of, tho bona-dust cleaned 
sugar we must eat with such relish and 

al satisfaction ? Bub the touch of a Goala 

LE would spoil our Roti. aud., sond: us and 

Pa our forefathers to eternal dimnation. Lt 

d is this sentimental superiority—this aftect- 
ation that we are to give up. Gokhale, 
Gandhi, Tilak—all orthodox | pandits— 
srossed the seas, lived with Europeans, 
te, bread and drank water with them. 
Vill the Maha Sabha. support- us if we 
o tha same ? Cannot the Sabha opealy 
declare that sea voyage is permissable to the 
Hindus—that every Hindu cando what 
Gokhale, Tilak and Gandhi did. 

se “Tt ‘the Maha Sabha wish to be the real 

X% representatfyes of the Hindu people—of the 

= a 
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1) Yogic Sadhan. By Uttara. Yogi 

; Published by the Arya publishing 

pa House, College St. Market, Calcutta. 

b 2 

x} Price As. .10..: 

ge -The editor introduces this book in 

be the following. words: — 

no fiest to. wn dass 

na This booklet, is a practical guide to the 

Te integral system of Yoga propounded by 
Sri Aurobindo Ghose. The lengthy 


processes of the Hathayogins and Raja 
Yogins have been abandoned, and the 
Sadhak starts directly with the Will, 
which, purified and irresistible, swiftly 
transforms the human nature—his mind, 
E seul! Chitta, Prana and the physical body,— 
= rendering it a fit instrument for the 
unhampered play of the Divine in man. 


“Songs to Myrtilla. By Shri 
Aurobindo Ghose, Published by the 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


millions—lot there bs due representation 
of all classes imits assembly and let im: 
portant practical questions bo ‘taken: up, 
discussed and clear definite pronouncements 
mide for the guidance of the public. Let 
if remember. that by its porformance— 
by its practical work—we shall. judge 
it. This is a batter field of work than 
even tha Congress. Here you have already 
got Salf-Governmant. list us- see how 
you acquit yourselves- in this sphere. 
Have you tha courage and the good sense to 


tackle really . important questions ? 
Have you tho wisdom and tact ‘to 
solve them. Have you the genius 


to guide, to control, to lead the people to 
progress and enlightenment. May God 
grant you a courageous heart and a clear 
head -avd a long successful career. Such 
of the 


to 


is the silent prayer millions. of 


Hindus whose ‘right equal treatment 


remains unrecognized. 


ee 
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Arya Publishing Howse, College St. 
Market, Calcutta. Price Rs. 1/4,—. 
A collection of poems most of which 
were written by Shri Aurobindo Ghose 
when he was yet in his teens, and which 
were circulated ina limited circle of 
friends at, the time, has been published 
for the benefit of the general public. 
The poems are full of pathos and give 
indications of the future master-thinker. 
One does not miss even in them the 
poetic gift of the juvenile writer who, 
when grown up, was to turn that 
gift to such good accouut. His mastery 
of diction and his” judicious use of 
imagery, forming a cover, a mere cover, 
over a déep mine of fathomless feeling, 
though none of these characteristics 
has yet been developed to its ripe 
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stage, a stage which was to come later, 
iare present in an incipient state, even 
in these early compositions. 


lhe coming race. By Nolint Kanto 


Gupto.” Published by the Aryd’ Publi- 
ishing louse, college Street Market, 
Calcutta. Př ice Irs 1787 


In the toil and turmoil- of to- day, in 
tthe struggles and skirmishes of the 
present, in the pangs and throbs of the 
age that is passing, the author percieves 
ithe coming of a to-morrow, the advent 
of a future, the birth of a new age. In 
tthe past we have worshipped Reason. 
‘Alexandrian culture has lorded it over 
ws till now. The New Age will be the 
Mge of Intuition. Neitzsche’s cult. of 
Wower is not the cult that appeals to 
our optimistic author. Power, however 
grand and over-awing, is yet an Asuri, 
mon-divine priniple. Even Bergson’s 
intuition is too narrow to convey the 
spirit of our writer’s dream. He will 
have Humanity metamorphosed into 
Divinity. A harmonious commingling 
uf the individual and of the community 
s$ what our author aims. Not by 
Defence Reaction, nor by Sublimation 
ub by Transubstantiation will he 
lliminate the animal in man. The 
yapers Which the book comprises are 
says in idealism. which youngmen of 


the day will do well to read and 
tbsorb, 
Indian Teachers of — Buddhist 


Universities. By Phanindra Nath Bose 
WA... Published by Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House Adyar, Madras. Price 
loth Rs, 2/8/- Boar d Rs. 2. i 


i The author has laid ùnder contribu- 
Mon some of the latest research ‘in 
Mibetan Buddhism and dug up names 
ff ancient teachers in sume of the 
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Buddhist mmiversities of the time. “The 
description written in the dry-as dust 
style of research, nob in charming 
glows of a romance, is yela picture 
lo conjure with. ‘The three principal 
universities, Viz. Vikrama Sila, sit- 
uated at Pathaghata near Colgong, 
in the District of Bhagalpur, Nalanda’ 

whose site was the modern village of 
Baregaon, seven iniles north of Rajeir, 
in Bihar and Jagaddala in North 
Bengal are simply touched upon in this 
brochure. The first of these universities 
alone made provision for no less that 
one hundred and fourteen learned men 
of whom one hundred and eight were 
professors. ‘The second, i. e. “Nalanda 
accommodated at one time as many as 
ton thousand students. It was to 
Nalanda that Fa Hien and Yu.Chan the 
famous Chinese pilgrims paid their 
visits. ‘These universities served not 
only as centres of Buddhist learning 
but were also the monastries that 
trained Bikhshus for the premulgation 
of Buddhistic doctrines. A. list of 
a few of the Pundits attached to each 
of the universities, has been compiled by 
the author and their writings, most of 
them in Sanskrit enumerated. Some of 
these writings are available at present 
only in their Tibetan translations. 'The 
time of which the author speaks was 


that, during which Tibet was yet 
receiving with welcoming arms the 
teachings of the Lord Buddha. ‘The 


story ofa Nepalese and a Chinese 
princesses, y won as prizes of war, con- 
vertipg | their common husband, by 
conjoint efforts, to their own faith, 80 


that the conqueror by dint of sword, 


became Rate by the covert force 


~ 
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mat—Hdited By P. Makhan Lal 
Chaturvedi. Published, By Pratap 
Pustakalaya 


Cawnpere. Annual 


Subscription Its. 5. 


This is an Arya- Bhasha month- 
ly, with leanings more political than 
literary. Ib is playing avery useful 
rolein Arya Bhasha literature, inas 
much as it spreads. broadcast the 
spirit of patriotism, of pride in India’s 
past, and of selfless service in the 
cause of India’s freedom and upheaval. 
The articles it publishes are thought- 
fully written and are brinful of useful 
information. 


aga —asataer— Li diled by Shri 
“Dularelal Bhargava, and: Shri Rep 
Narain Pandey, Lucknow. 


This Arya Bhasha monthly, began 
being issued last year. Jn almost all 
its issues, it has. maintained the high 
level of efficiency with which it 
started. Its. latest issue is: the Tulsi 
Number, so named afterthe great 
Hindi poet whose death-day anniver- 
sary it commemorates. ‘I'he articles 
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are all full of useful information, and 
a result'of careful study. ‘he poems 
are by well-known poets ʻA large 
number of illustrations, two of’ which 
are coloured, is a special feature of 
the journal, which adds considerably 
to its attractiveness. By the success 
it has achieved in its very first 
year the Mahduri has made its place. 
in the periodical literature of Arya 
Bhasha secure, and if it goes ou as it 
has begun, we can predict for- it 
a highly beneficial career, 

Welfare Edited By 


nanda 


Messrs Rama- 
Ashoke 
Sub- 


Chatterjee and 


Chatterjee; Calcutta, Annual 
scription Tis. 5. 

The name ofthe learned Editor 
of. the Modern teview appearing 
also as the Chief ditor of this journal 
isa guarantee .of the efficiency of this 
his later attempt too. Its criterian m 
the choice of its articles appears to 
be ‘their practical uselulness, not 
simply their literary relish. Special 
attention is bestowed on. the get up 
of this monthly, which has, from the 
beginning, been a thing of beauty. 


< M 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA. 
_ Till only a few months ago, the 


Hindu’ Mahasabha was treated with. 


scant courtesy even by the Hindus 
themselves. The great leaders, the 
hbroad-minded Hindustani-Hindus re- 
garded it with, open contempt. :-- To 
hem it was inconceivable that Hindus 
uld “have any communal interests 
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apart from those they were called upon 
to sifeguard as Indians. ‘The Moslem 
Teague appeared to them to bea Mo 
hammadan folly; for which concession 
was necessary in order to appease a 
ignorant section of the populace. It 
was the presistencé of the Moslem that 
compelled unavoidable attention an 


even advances, Sessions of the Con 
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gress and the League began to be held 
at the same place and in the same days, 
to secure joint attendance of the mem- 
bers. of the two communities. With 
all the appearances of an all-India body, 
the Congress received the recognition of 
the Moslem as a representative assemb- 
ly of the Hindus only, to supplement the 
deliberations of which, separate pro- 
ceedings of a Moslem Congress were 
needed. The folly of the Moslem 
proved to be wise. While Hindu in- 
terests were merged in Indian interests, 
the Mohammadan was from the first 
allowed a separate, a special share in the 
political deliberations, and if possible, 
ülso in the political achievements of the 
country. It was considered sound 
statesmanship to spoil. completely the 
child that was bent cn being spoiled. 
The Khilafat issue was tagged on to the 
issue of the Swarajya, and a standing 
was given to the Committees of Khilafat 
which was not a whit lower than that 
of the Congress itself, so that when Com- 
inittecs sat. to consider. some all-India 
question, separate representation was 
allowed to Khilafatists, In the’councils 
of the country, the voice of the Moslem 
reigned high. The Hindu, if he, too, 
ventured on a folly similar to. that of 
the. Moslem League was. repriman-: 
ded in time. The Hindu himself fought 
shy of asserting the voice of his commun- 
iby. And if to-day Hindu India has chan- 
gedits outlook on itself, thanks for it are 
due to that same Mohammadan high- 
handedness. ‘The Hindus have been 
cudgelled -into a. sense of insecurity, 
“which has, as an inevitable conse- 
‘quence, brought- in, a consciousness of 


the unavoidable necessity ‘of adopting 
‘Meastires. of self-defence. Hence the 
noise for a Hindu Sangathan. Hence, 
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too, a successful session of the: Hindw 
Maha Sabha. vif ‘ 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


_ The Presidential address of P. Madan 

Mohan Malaviya, whom all sections of 
Hindus, Buddhists and Sikhs included; 
unanimously elected to the chair, was 

a comprehensive, if somewhat’ rapid 

survey of the situation with which the 

Arya community finds itself confronted 
to-day. With his usual eloquence and 
emphasis he brought home to his 
hearers the disastrous effects’ of the 
physical debility of the community, a re- 
sult of the social evils that for long have 
been eating into its vitals. The address 
was lengthy and took a fairly long time 
to deliver; A few extracts from it- 
however, will surely be found of: in, 
terest and benefit by the reader. 


“Why was there not unity at present? 
It was due to their own fault. ~Friend- 
ship could only exist between equals. If 
the Hindus made ‘themselves strong and 
the rowdy section among the Mahomedans 
were convinced they could not safely rob 
and dishonour Hindus, unity would be 
established on a ‘stable basis. Standing 
in the holy city of Benares on the banks 
of the sacred Ganges he could declare 
on oath that there was not the least 
idea of enmity or hatred in his’ heart 
towards any Mahomedan. But he surely 
wanted the Hindus ‘either to die ow 
preserve their self-respect. He would be 
equally sorry if the Hindus ¢ommitted 
any atrocities ‘against any non-Hindus. 
The incidents at Katarpur had as much 
shocked him as they had shocked’ any 
Mahomedan. Whenever and wherever a 
rupture might be ‘threatened ' between 
Hindus‘ and Mahomedans they must try 
to settle the differences by mutual good- 
will. But whenever these attempts might 
fail, they must be ready to protect 
themselves. It was therefore incumbont 


™ 
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on them to devise means to organise 
and strengthen themselves as a last 


resource against unscrupulous persons.” 


“Wor this they would have to remove 
the evils, that had crept into Hindu 
society. First of all they must revive 
the system of Ashrams in a modified 
form; if necessary. The essence of the 
system was that they must see that 
their boys cultivated full physical strength 
and intellectual maturity before they entered 
married life. Let all boys and girls be 
educated. If Government could not 
introduce’ compulsory primary education, 
the educated section could easily teach read- 
ing and writing to their illiterate brothers 
in- theix leisure time. Let them open 
Akharas in every Mohalla where every 
boy must; be compelled: to cultivate 
rhysical strength. Let them cut down 
‘Spenditure on marriages and other 

sremonieseand fashions and luxuries and 

pend more on food.” 


“The so-called- depressed classes were 
in their own way true Hindus and 
contained men at whose feet he would 
unhesitatingly bow his’ head. If the Hindus 


could associate with Mahomedans, and 
Christians, whose mode of life was so 
different from theirs, how could they 


refuse to associate’ with the so-called 
untouchables who were Hindus? of. the 
worst of them, viz, the sweepers, it could 
be. said that their work was degrading. 
Even if it was so, the pollution. was 
only physical, which could be easily removed 
after proper washing. But what of the 
inner pollutions from which even higher: 
caste men, including himself, were’ not 
free? Therefore. they must allow the 
so-called. untouchables. to come to their ` 
meetings, to send their children to their. 
schools, to draw water from their wells 
and to have darshan in their temples. 
If necessary they might allot different 
sides of a temple or of a well to different: 
castes, bub: every Hindu must haye access 
thereto. Tet them try to inculcate in 
their bebhrep higher ideas of physical. 


$ 
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cleanliness, but let them 
their own flesh and blood.” 

“At present there were 
of Mussalmans in india. Of these 
more than fifty lakhs were immi- 
grants from Mahomedan countries. ‘The 
rest were Hindus who had been willingly 
or forcibly converted. Even now Mahome- 


not boycott 


Seven crores 


not 


dans as well as Christian missionaries 
were actively converting Hindus, aud 
even unfair methods were occasionally 
employed. As long as fair methods were 


employed, they had no right to complain. 


But they must adopt some means to 
prevent the continual decline in their 
numbers. How could they save. their 


religion. and civilisation if their numbers 
continued to decline ? They must, therefore 
be willing to take back.into their fold 
those Hindus who by compulsion or mistake 
adopted any other religion but now wanted 
to come back. ‘he case of the Malkana 
Rajputs was sven stronger, as they were 
still practically Hindus. There was no 
question of inter-marriage or inter-dining 
with persons reclaimed. That could only 
take place between persons belonging to 
the san:e caste and so the reclaimed por- 
sons should be admitted into the caste to 


which- they’ originally belonged after 
Prayashchitta.s Even Mahomedans must 


be allowed to become Hindus if they had 
faith in Hinduism. In ancient times 
Aryan Rishis took non-Aryan communities 
into their fold of Hinduism. ` If the Hindus 
could make up their minds to re-adopt that 
policy, the Hindu community would be freed 
from the monace that was. threatening it 
and would again become’ powerful and 
strong.” 

The recommendations of the Panit, 
considered from the point of view of 
the urgent necessity of a general change 
of outlook of the Arya or as it is mis- 
named, Hindu society, to-day, are, no 
doubt worthy of the great leader whe 
undertook to reorganise that society. 
Only when he comes. to apply those re- 
commendations practically, bis advice 
becomes a little hesitating and halting. 
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Instead of eradicating ‘ untouchability’ 
root and branch, he would reserve com- 
partments and sides of Hindu temples 
and. wells for the separate use of 
‘Achhutas’ and ‘ Sachhutas.’ His old 
orthodox idea of keeping. a ‘ paria: 
ab an arm’s length, cannot, even at 
this time of the day, be shaken off 
Hindus that have turned non-Hindus 
he will reclaim, and will restore them 
to the caste, from which they relapsed, 
no matter what professions. they have 
been following, and what: sort of habits 
and moral and physical tendencies they 
have contracted, in the non-Hindu 
camp. Even born Muhammadans. he 
will convert. He, however, is not clear 
as to what caste status he will give 
to these neophites. With even a little 
consideration he will see that once he 
opens the door of Hinduism to non- 
Hindus, he must, of necessity,’ bid 
farewell to birth-determined caste. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions passed at the Maha 
‘Sabha reflected the temper of the Hindu 
society as it isat present constituted. 
IHad the venue.of the Sabha been some 
other place than Benares, the tone of 
tthe propositions agreed to must have 
been considerably stronger. Kashi is 
tthe citadel of orthodoxy, and though 
mot so obdurate to-day as it used to be 
when the illustrious sage Dayananda 
mloné stormed and took it, the place 
‘still represents what is backward and 
‘retrograde -in» the present-day Hindu 
motions of religious tradition and cus-. 
‘tom. Whe Pandits of the place opposed 
almost every measure, that was calcula- 
ted to elevate and strengthen the 

indus both individually and commun- 
Ally, And they have left their stamp on 
“most all the resolutions passed. Th 


Ly 
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reclamation of Malkanas has been 
accepted. All other Shudhi — has, 


however, yet to be pondered over by a 
committee. Let us await the result. + 


The minimum marriageable age of 
boys and girls has been fixed at 18 and 
12 years respectively. This comes of. 
all the heated speeches depricating the 
physical imbecility of the race, to re- 
medy which celibacy was, as it ought 
of right to have been, so vehemently 
laid stress on. Will girls be able to 
support the burden of their honse-. 
hold duties at the tender age of twelve ?. 
Will boys born of these minor mothers 
be strong enough to fight for the honour 
of both their families and country ?' 
Unless the Hindus adopt the Shastric 
standard of 25 and 16 as the ages of 
lowest male and female brahmacharya 
there is no hope for the dehabilitated 


community. 


Prr GENERAL CHARACTER- OF THE 
SABHA. d 


We are glad delegates from all parts 
of this huge sub-continent met on a 
common platform, and their, voices., 
coming from various provinces and 
embodying various creeds and religious 
missions found a common focus. We 
wish the tie that connected them were ~ 
stronger than the necessity only of 
saving themselves from «a common 
enemy. Birth ina common land does. 
give its colour to. the various sects and 
religious beliefs that spring from it, - 
yet it does: not supply the bond 
that may knit them indissolubly for 
once and for ever. We wish Hindu 
sects were to find a stronger formula 
of unity than that of compatriotism. 


The definition of the word ‘Hindu’ 
adopted by the Sabha is comprehensive, 
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perhaps too much so. In-its eagerness 
to comprise within its fold as great 
numbers of people as possible, a loose 
sort of connotation has’ been given 
to, the term ‘Hindu.’ One feels a 
natural elation at the idea-that the 
Hindu denizens of the earth have, as if 
by magic, been at the Sabha, increased 
more than threefold. While: on the 
one hand this numerical multiplication 
may prove a source of strength to the 
community, unmanaged these very 
numbers. will be its. weakness. If 
instead of sweeping within your : em- 
brace the whole populations of China 
and Japan with, the exertion simply 
of a short breath, you were to place 
before the Hindus of India some posi- 
tive scheme of religious belief and 
andeavour, a scheme on which all the 
sects could agree; you would solve the. 
riddle of disintegrated Hinduism once 
for all. The day for giving ‘the Arya 
community a compact’ religion and 
faith appears yet to be far-off. 
Hence the necessity for the Arya 
Samaj to redouble its’ activities ‘in 
behalf of its propaganda, which alone 
can bring about uniformity among the 
followers of ‘the’ Veda. l buss 
oi. WHAT. IS MAN?’ 

oe Herbert’) Crooke,:in a) contribution 
to:'The Theosophical Path for August 
1923; says much depends’ on ‘our *con- 
ception of what man is.: Whether this 
world shall remain a ‘theatre of war, 
that itis, or. will become°a haven of 


peace that humanity so much desires ' 


it should become, will be determined 
by'the ‘solution we find of this) riddle: 
His own solution, as contrasted with 
the .solution found by materialists is 
s SOM OWS ar io ities tol ad 
“the modat nitchis „and _ teachers 
amo g —the scientist, the psychologist, 


' and 
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the practical demonstrator—seem. able to: 
give us little more than, a limited picture- 
of man, They have, elaborated .a theory 
that man isthe product.of material evolu- 
tion. For them Matter and Energy, which 
they consider are both indestructible, are 
the two basic conditions from which the 
universe, including man, springs. These 
two.in, their endless combinations produce 
the mlant, tho animal, and man. Man; 
they say, isthe ultimate product of a sys- 
tem of so-called natural selection, whereby 
under stress of circumstances about him, 
he acquires habits and develops powers 
which have brought him to the state in 
which we find him- today. : From, being 
arboreal. in his early habits, he came to 
walk on his hind legs and thus- had his 
fore-limbs free for use for handling, 
grasping, and throwing. This, it is thought, 
became ‘the making of the man. From 
this condition, so: these scientists say, 
gradually: tho: mental faculties developed 
as the struggle for ‘existence grew more 
fierce : and thus, as a creature ‘ of outward 
inward circumstance,’ we finally 
behold man the builder, the organizer, the 
superior brute that he. is now thought to 
be, with many tendencies to a reversion to 
his. earlier types «and. with unmistakable 
marks in his anatomy of tracks along the 
path of life that he has come. 


Whether man was made “ a little lower 


, than the angels,’* as one‘ old scripture has 


it, our scientists*will nót venture to say; 


‘for what an angel is and how he may rank 
superior to man they can. get no tangible 


evidence of. The highest product, of natu- 


yal development they see in the universe — 


about us is Man as he is moet with today. 
All the activity of scientific investigation 
seems to concern itself with what man has 
been in the past, and to trace out the sup- 
posed steps of his advancement from the 
condition of lowly savage intelligence up 


to the highost types of intellectual ability. — 


But what the future may have in store for 
man, what the great purpose of his life 
may be, these scientific investigators, fail 
to tellus.” Whether he shall develop on 
the lines vof+agoaring :eagle, or attain the 
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great'age of a Methuselah, or the wisdom 
of a Solomon, —science has nothing to say. 


Some records of a mighty past have 
been unrolled by our antiquarians, and at 
the present time the world is simply 
gasping in amazement at the marvels ofa 
past culture which are being ‘brought forth 
from tho latest discovered tomb of ‘an 
Egyptian Pharoah (Tutankhamen). : The 
slow process of intellectual: growth from 
ths supposed savage state of mankind as. a 
whole seems never to be clearly ‘traceable; 
and the hypothesis of the evolutionist is 
in continual danger of destruction by every 
new. discovery of the antiquarian which 
pushes back the origins: of things farther 
and farther’ into those: prehistoric times 
which cannot’ be measured in terms © of 
years or centuries,” but must be given the 
vague denomination of ‘periods’ or ‘ages.’ 


Man is .not his body.: Each. one of . us 
gathers his body; about him according to 
the tendencies of his own, mind. .,The, body 
is a vesture, an instrument, and,it becomes 
molded-to the form of the.man within. -As 
the body is’ -used diligently, and; well, so 
does it- respond to the requirements of its 
mental. tenant, until,.in, the; course of 
nature it is worn out. When that. happens 
the tenant seeks another dwelling. This 
is a very old teaching, for dowe not find 
Paul the Christian. Apostle saying. in the 
writings: “Though our „outward, man 
perish—become worn-out, exhausted—yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day.” 


IS THIS EVOLUTION ? 


‘The following discoveries of“ geolo“ 
gists are cited’ in an article by Kate: 
Hanson, appearing, in the same 
monthly. They demonstrate . the: 
superiority of ancient culture over 
modern civilization. C 
and asks, does this signify evolution ? 

In Nevada, that wonder-house of Dame 
Nature’s relics, John T. Reid. has dis: 
covered a human footprint and, well-made 
Shoe-sole, which he claims to be five 
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_ than, Egypt, and_of 
who claim. its civilization was once superior, ~ 


One wonders” 
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million” years old, from’ his geological - 
knowledge of the rocks)'in which it wasi 
imbedded. -;Microphotographers and; ana-_ 
ly‘ical chemists of the, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute have shown the stitches, the twist of 
thread, holes for sewing and size of the 
thread—finer than we use today for shoes, 
and stronger. This shoe-solé was’ accom: 
panied by footprints of dinosaurs, and’ 
their bones. Professor Reid and his asso-' 


sy 


ciates are to be congratulated on their ` 


careful scientific analysis ‘and their gener- 
ous recognition of the age and' excellence 
of the work, “the product of as high ‘a skill 
as is exhibited at Lynn, or Brocktons 
Massachusetts.” roi 


From. the. Colorado . Rockies come, \ 


another recent discovery, a figure, claimed ` 


to. be, of. preglacial, man, represented 
as seated, with a tablet: on. which are 
drawn, characters and. figures, which Mr. 
Jeacon, Curator. of the Colorade, Historical 
and Natural History Society, declares are 
the most remarkable likeness-of dinosaurs’ 
he has ever seen. The signs’ and face 
resembled those of the Aztecs. © Professor 
van Tuyl believes the statue.and the rocks, 
near which it was found date back to 
archaic times. 


Red-headed skeletons in Arizona and 
beautifully wrought golden images recently 
found in the Ohio Valley, the American 
‘Valley of the Kings,’ where King, Tut’s 
western ;contemporary is being «sought, 
cause archeologists. to. echo the words ‘of 
Kathorine ‘Tingley,.that -Americais older; 
increasing , numbers’ 


$ j i: oo To to 4 

o. SWETAKETU’S BOAST ` 
REALISED IN “DRY AMERICA 
It is in an Upanishadthat an” old 
king of Bharat, Swetaketu is repre“ 
sented as boasting that in his realm 
there was no. drunkard. The picture 


they say, is overdrawn, ‘a8; humanity; — 


as it exists today and did-presumably: 
exist in the time: of Swetaketu too, 


| 
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finds liquor, as also brothels, an: in- 
dispensable 
America has had the hardihood in 
this’ hard, matter-of-fact, unsenti- 
mental age to enact ‘ Prohibition.’ 
Has the regime succeeded? Let us 
turn to the, testimony of an eye- 
witness who writes as follows in «a 
letter to The Indian Social Reformer :- 


In the one month I have been home 
I haye seen a great deal of America. 
I; have been in large. cities like New 
York and Chicago. I. have been in 
small towns like the one ..in which. I 
now am. l have been in cities witha 
population from 75, 000 to 300, 000. I 
have walked. on the“ streets’ of these 
various places:in the day time, in the 
evenings and late at night. I have 
talked with preachers and‘ teachers, 
joctors amd lawyers, manufacturing men 
md business men as well as the common 
abouring men. J still have to see a 
place “which has not+been improved 
since’ prohibition went into effect; I 
still have to sée a street - where a man 
cannot walk with perfect safety from 
the drunk and the thief, made so ‘by 
drink; I still have to hear my first man 
say that he would like to go back to 


the ‘wet, days.” 


“In the week that I was in New York 
I did not sée one’ person under the 
influence of liquor. I’ did not smell 
liquor on the breath of a single person 
I*met on the street or in the street 
cars or trains. Eight years ago I was 
pastor of a church just outside of New 
York and I got to know New ~ York 
very: well. ‘Hight: years ago a “drunk ” 
was a very common sight in New York 
especially along the docks and the places 
where the ferry boats land and take 


on passengers. Hight or nine years ago 


it was nothing unusual to have a man 
blow his liquor breath ‘into’ one’s face. 
Without a doubt liquor has not ‘been 
banished:from New York, but it is also 
true beyond doubt that the drops that 


necessity. And yet 


Lee 
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do find their way to the lips of man. 
are not enough for one man in- a 
thousand. Is Prohibition effective? I 
hardly knew old New York- 


What I found to be the case in New 
York I also found to be the case in 
other cities and towns. Let us. take a 
look at . Chicago which somehow or 
other gained the reputation, unenviable 
in the extreme, of being the wettest! 
spot in; America, When I was a student 
in the. University of Chicago-in 1908 the 
locality ‘of the Union Station was ‘a 
terriblo. place. A person did not even 
care to leave the station to go out for 
a bite to eat because of the number of 
drunks and idle men that were there. 
The streets were full of the smell -of 
stale liquor. A little over a week ago I 
landed at the same. station with my 
family. Remembering what sort of a 
place it was in the days that are gone 
for good, I trust, I did not want to 
take my family out of the station to 
take a little stroll or make afew pur- 
chases. I went ‘alone but I could hardly 
believe that what I was looking upon 
was ‘a reality : every saloon wiped out 
and the building occupied by restaurants: 
and dry stores. Since we had to wait, 
until 11-o’elock for our train I took 
my wife and children out for a little 
stroll at about 10 p. m,, a thing I 
would never have dreamed of doing fif - 
teen years back. 


Coming to my own home where I 
lived until I was twenty years old I 
found..the same thing, had happened. 
There were streets that I, as news-boy 
28 years ago would never enter because 
of the tough characters that made it - 
their resort. When I was home in 1913 
these streets still had the same reputation. 
Now I had walked and lingered in these 
very streets and have not come across — 
a thing that was objectionable. Places 
that we news-boys used to call“ The 
Holes ” are respectable restaurants and - 
grocery shops and meat markets and 
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Sven ladies do their own marketing in 


them. 


A friend drove me through a section 
of the city which years ago was known 
is the “ red light district ”. his section 
was all cleaned up: streets were paved 
and clean: beautiful homes and even a 
few mansions had taken the places of the 
unpainted, going to rack and ruin homes 
that used to be there: beautifully kept 
lawns surround these homes. Instead of 
raggod and unkept urchins that used to 
make the place a scene of terror, there 
were well-dressed little children playing 
with carts, scooters, velocipedes and 
roller. skates. 1 asked’ omy friend 
whethor the “ red light ” district had been 
transferred to’ another section of the 
city and he said that as far as he knew 
the “ old booze hitter °? who used to run 
the places of ill fame had died in a 
drunken fit and that the houses’ had 
been stamped out for good. 


My sister who is a school teacher in 
one of the city’s schools told’. me that 
the half-dressed and “blue with cold, 
children wearing their fathers’ and 
mothers’ old cast-off shoes’ when «they 
Wore anything at all, are now unknown. 
The children .in this manufacturing 
seclion of the city come to school neat 
and well-dressed. They are also well- 
fed at home and each: child,; many. of 
whom never saw a penny in the old 
days, now comes to school with money 
in his pocket or her purse and buys 
a pint of milk every noon, the amount 
the city’s school authorities require each 
child to drink. 


_-Many years ago when I was a salesman 
in my home city’s chief clothing 
establishment, the manager said he hoped 
that prohibition or local option would 
never become a fact im our district 
ecause he knew it would kill all business. 
Well, Prohibition has become a fact. Has 
18 prophecy become true too? Not a 
it of it. I noticed that hoe no longer 
w featured the cheap half wool and half 


n 
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cotton mixture suits of the’ old’ day: 
Why not? Because there is no sale 
for that now. The men who bought 
those cheap suits then want nothing 
now hut the best because they have 
money: to pay for the best.-° L090 


Who wore the silks and the satins 
and the broadcloths under the old regime? 
The saloon keepers and, their families. 
Who wear them to-day? The laboring 
man, his wife and his daughters.. Who 
had the motor cars in the old days?_ 
The saloon keepers and their families. 
Who rides in them to-day? The man- 
who used to pour out his week’s pay 
into the saloon keeper’s pocket for the 
poisonous liquor he got in exchange 
down his own throat, and then wert 
home to find -his family without a 
crust of bread to eat. 


The banker, tells; me that the savings 
accounts have increased in his bank by 
five times: the policeman- says that he 
no longer has to watch the alleys. but» 
can spend all his time in controlling 
traffic: the groceryman says that he does” 
not have any bills that he cannot collect! 
because people pay “cash on the spot” : 
the meat men and the bakers say that 
they are doing three times tho amount 
of business in spite of the fact that 
there are more than twice the number 
that there were a few years ago and 
that all of it is: good: the Educational 
officer says the cities are building larger 
and better schools all the time because 
the fathers now demand a good education 
for their children while in the old times 


they demanded only the money that 
their little children could earn in factory 
and shop. The social worker says that 
prostitution is rapidly on the decrease; 
the school teacher tells me that the 
average child’s work is of a much better 
grade because the children are dressed 
comfortably, have enough to eat and 


attend schoo] regularly. 


omen 4 
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‘PROF. RADHA KRISHNAN ON 
THE HINDU DHARMA. 


Prot: Radha Krishnan is the’ King 
George Y. Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Calcutta. He con- 


tributes to the pages of Whe Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, an article ` 


headed. the Hindu Dharma. Comment- 
ing on it, The Indian Social Reformer 
writes : i 

In his ‘article « on ithe Hindu Dharma; 
professor Radhakrishnan explained clearly 
the relation between the Sanatan Dharma 
and the Varnashrain Dharma, that is, 
the universa! principles of Hinduism and 
the caste system. He pointed out that 


caste, as it is now, “is a corruption of 
Post- ‘Mahómeđan ` times. Before that 
period men, changed their castes, from 


the lower’ to the higher as’ well as 
from the higher. to the “lowor, 
Hindu. India , lost freedom , 


he said; “and the new rulers adopted 


political 


a. „policy of, proselytism, social initiative, 
disappeared ‘and law and custom became’ 


fetishes, with ` disastrous ‘results for 


national solidarity. iar 


‘Pantheism, he says, is ene view which 
identifies God wth, the sum of Saning 


iici: if > eit) 


“ When 


a 


UDITORİAL: RE FEECEIONS. 


and- denies transcendence. . Nowhere, ho 
points out, does Hindu philosophy make 
God and the world identical and con- 
terminous. God always is infinitely greater 
than the world which is His work. The 
Rigveda limits. the world being only ` 
one fourth of the If this is 
pantheism then, as Professor Radha- 
krishnan remarks, pantheism is an essen- 
tial feature of all So also 
about the alleged 


philosophy. 


as 
Purusha. 


true religion. 
pessimism of Hindu 
The charge of pessimism is 
oftenest brought against Hindu philosophy 
by Christian missionaries. As a. matter 
Hoffding 


absolute pessimism has never 


of fact,:as. Professor says, an 


yet been 
developed either in religion or philosophy. 
He significantly adds that absolute pess- 
those 
to an 

that 
Pro- 


imism would only hold 


whom 


good for 
condemn 
He 
Buddhism can be called pessimistic. 
fessor’ Radhakrishnan following the same 
line of thought points out that the pessim: 
ism of the Upanishads is the condition 
He quotes with app- 


some, religions 


eternity of pain. denies 


of all philosophy. 


royal., Professor. Bosanquet’s profound 
observations ‘I believe in optimism, 
but I add that ‘no optimism is worth 


its salt that 
with pessimism and 
beyond it.” 


does not go all, the . way 
arrive at a point 
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STUDY OF MECHANICS FROM INDIAN 
ENGINEERING BOOKS. > 


( By Rao SAHIB. K. V. VAZE 


1C Be) 


INTR SD9 CRION, 


_ In Indian Engineering Literature 
I have not yet been able to find a text 
treating exclusively . of Mechanics 


except aroa. However, references 


occur in Engineering texts dealing 
with mechanical. contrivances by 


means of similies &c and the follow- 
ing notes ate compiled from such 
references occurring in my studies. 


In this -world we always observe 
incessant changes taking place so that 
this world is compared “with an ocean 
for these changes only. The power 
which causes these changes is called 

‘Energy.’ The creation of this world 
or ‘rather its manifestation is due to 
this Energy. In order that: we may 
e cognisant of any thing it is 


necessary. that, the thing should im- 
press our body in some way or other ; 
and this impression is the work of 
Energy. Thus we can not know a 
thing which has-not Energy in it and 
is thus unable to impress us. ‘The 
widest impressions by Energy are 
called ‘Space’ and ‘ Time,’ * That we are 
cognisant of ‘ Space’ by the extent of 
Energ , is self-evident as ‘Space’ is the 
generalization or abstract of all exten- 
sion. We are cognisant of ‘Lime’ by-the 
succession of the effects or works. of 
Energy. The sense of touch is the in- 
strument of knowing space, and thought 
is the instrument of knowing > time. 
We may know time by the changes ob- 
served by the eye, but in a dark place 
or with eyes shut we know time by the 
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number of successive changes occurring 
in our thoughts. This is the reason why 
we miscalculate time when we are busy 
or quite idle’ When we ure very 
busy the successive, operations of 
thought are s0 few that we think. that 
the time past is short, while when idle 
the successive operations are so many 
that we think that a- long time has 
elapsed. The oldest instrument of 
measuring time is the changes in the 
sky and the division of time into years, 
seasons, months, fortnights, days, nights 
&e. is due to the recurrence ôf the 
changes in the sky in succession. The 
world is thus like a file of which each 
page denotes ‘Space’ and the succes- 
pies of leaves ‘Time. 


Western Ingineers divide Mnergy 
mto three classes viz., (1)- Physical 
Energy, (2) Chemical Energy and '3) 
Astrator Jlectrical Energy: Indian 

_ authors however divide Energy into 


Bix Clagses Viz, ax, fax, aan, afa, 
‘gaot and TEZATA,. What is known as 
‘Gravity’ in WBnelish is called 4%., 
Chemical afinity is called au, Electri- 
-eal attraction is called faz, light is 
called afa, vegetable energy is called 
gm and Animal Energy is called 
-MERIT in Sanskrit Engineering. ‘I'he 
‘Energy known as gt is sometimes 
called erica and that as TRAIT i is 
called THAT. 


© Tadian authors denote know ledge by 


a ‘solid: Tā and in order to have com- 


plete’ knowledge ofa solid it is necessary 


to have knowledge of its six sides and 
is- 


therefore complete ` knowledge 


galled AWIR or “solid knowledge ” and 


L 
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is composed of six sides. 


and such other words denote _ this 
complete kuowledge. Of the above 
six Jinergies the first tour are ‘Passive 
and the last two are ‘ Active ’ and this 


is denoted by the Accusative or zat 
‘ = r P [a - 

case and Nominative *at case in the 
following AF counting them. 


ISH, TAN 


iifastaenniamg: earn inacar il 


RAZ: 
Indiàn. authors classify all things 
into five classes according to the 
passivity- of the thing. ‘I'he most 


passive things are solids and are called 
gza} next to them come the Liquids 


ag the next is @ gases, next 
comes 8H light and the last d. e., the 
least passive thing is amg. In order 


to obtain work from these five ele- 
ments Indian authors specify five äs 
five HW and five @® which are defined 
as below. 


aad daar az lig! 
quauamaeaaactnagatieta: | 

IÈ: Bare IRI MZF AISIA CI 
RAT MAM: JFZ IAEN: | 
aenga agaaa faia ngu 

qazxıa 
The physical force exerted by men 

or animals is called #3. The mechani- 
cal contrivance: by- which a force it 
multiplied or ‘changed is called a. 
The production of new energy by the 


stoppage of water, wind de, i is called 


nF, 
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_ Thedifference in the meaning of these 
terms is to be explained as under:-- 
ax. Things prepared by the appli- 
cation of-this force are never exactly 
one like the other; there are always 
minor differences. @% Energy gets 


tired, i. e., if can not work for in- 
definite time. continually. A man or 
animal who uses this force is required 
to be trained to use. it. 


ax. Things prepared by. the appli- 
cation of this are generally similar, ṣa 


never gets tired i. e., it works conti- 
nually so long as the worker works. 
A person who uses this force ought to 


know its use and nothing further. Ina 
4a Power arfaat and Work &® can 
be interchanged i. e., if one has arfaat 
he can get @ or if one has @f he 
can get arfa. 


#a. This power once produced 
goes on until the state of things 
continues. This power knows no 
mercy and is never tired. One may 
stop its action but-that means so much 
loss. No. deviation is allowable 
with this method...In #3., you can 
not interchange: @fe and aas, 
afaa will produce @. but af can 
never produce atfamt. It tolerates no 


mistakes, 
In short the working power of qq 


is small but it requires few appliances 
and the power is under perfect control 
and can give some work even with 
` deficient means. The working power of 


44 is great in proportion to the num- 


917 
of appliances available and if there 
be any thing deficient it can not give 
its full outturn, The working -power 
of AT is very great, its work is very. 
accurate but the’ least defect.in the 
appliances : -is fraught . with - great 
danger ; it requires many appliances 
and would not work with any the 
slightest deficiency ;‘the least mistake 


would work disasters with the ax. 
Indian authors therefore specify that 
the application of a #2 should be 


rarely resorted to and when -it’ is* re- 
sorted to, the user must be very 
accurate, careful and well trained i. e., 
he must be able to keep his mind 
and body under perfect controh 


In Indian Wngineerings works ds, 
Aa, and HA occur as under. ` The 
terms Saas, WAX and AARARTAT 
occurring in Indian Engineering texts 
denote the ability of thé worker to 
do the thing with his own hands ; 
thus a man who is able to do the work 
with his own hands is called @ae# 
while one who has to depend upon others, 
hands is called ata#%. An artizan who 
not only does his work but is able to 
prepare & repair his tools also is called 
aqenaaes, A ate is hot allowed to 
have anything done for him by éthers 
as that would spoil his aaqa and in 
order to keep his @a-*War he is to live 
a simple life. A thing is called. gaza 

rer employed is duly multi— 

Mied onset able tai schinrp anaes 
ject in view. pågang is an inakeamnen i 
; ami svig 
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= 395! are ‘instructions in“ fhe: HFT; that . 
N "Heat, Uncontrollability, Inertness, un- 
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which magnifies distant objects suff- 
ciently to make them properly visible 
nadt, RES is a man who is able to use 


unknown or unused powers in the 
world ; any sentence which tells how 


the invisible or unused power can’ be 

used is also called a Rza and the desired 

effect is obtained not by the recitation 

of the A+% but-by acting or working as 

is laid down ‘in it. : 

ager aaga: ig ARTET URTENA 
Ren saa: star afart omtariaa: N 
ma macaa 


| Men who are able to read are better 
shan those yho are illiterate, men who 


know AFT, by heart. are better than 
those who are able to read, men who 
know the meaning or object of the a#z 


are-better than those who are able to 
recite and men who are able to act or do 


28, is, Specified i in the R77 are better than 
those who understand the meaning or 
ebieess 
erga avec: aaga Qia 
eet | qisdarcaas HANIF 
\ aren ert Braz TAT (ATE Fo) © 


_A man who learns @z but does not 


know its, meaning is simply a Post 


bearing the load of the Veda. One 
‘who knows the meaning or purport of 


the 82 obtains all the bliss when. by his 


“basis he is’ able to. remoye all 
impediments tothe attainment of the 
' Thus it is -only.aetions according 


“fiigie meee $ 


give bliss, 


INDIAN ENGINEERING BOO Ks. 


For attaining: any thing some Energy 
has to be spent and this initial Energy is 


called arfaat, and the outturn by the 
expenditure of arfas is called af% and 
the ratio between the arfas? and q u 
as known _by 
called a@tr, . 6 
faaunimeg acatat afaat Asr ae: | 
gugqa aasseagaxafasaeaa | . 
ISM MAN AIAT GEEHAT Il 
gaT 
Thus in order to obtain the desired 
effect one has to apply arfas accord- 
ing to. the experience. of. our prede- 
cessors:in the work. 
¿ Insorder to know the effects of a 
force Atfaat it is necessary to know the 
place of its application fea, its direc- 
tion 74, and its measure fafa, and the 
time for which it is working gia. . We 
can denote all these things by figures 
the awefa, ferà, aft by a line, the 
fafa by the length of the line, and the 
time by a line at right angles to the 
first line and thus-the calculations of 
all the work can be done by anafaa dta 
(Geometry) or caculations by figures. - 


previous experience is 


The method of treating mechanics ‘in 
Indian Engineering is different from 
that of western Engineers and in this 
essay the Indian method is follow ed. 


TABULAR SYNOPSIS OF INDIAN 
“MECHANICS. 


Elements Get ae ay AA MFT, 
Quality Hardness, Fluidity, Velocity, i 
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‘steadiness, Activity, Straightn2ss, un- 
knowability. . Sage— a977, afag, aq, 
meca, fafa, ares, yaafe. Deity 
RA IET, AT, QÀ, fax, aa. azzT — Beast 
‘Wg Fish AcET Bird wat Man aJa 
‘Learned aat Saint ar. Sense--Feet, 
-Hands Wings, Eyes, Mind, Self. a2~- 
Lever atz, Pulley aF (Toothed) wheel 
eT Slope atf Belt aa. Appliances-- 
Fulcrum aram, Axle ata, Teeth 
igeq, Angle ‘It Thread g3, Surface 
maa, Rope qi; Chain’ 33g, 
"Tube afer, Nut aaga. ~Use--Cart 
æT, Boat att Baloon, fama Telescope 
mgr, Information ata. a@?X--Breaking 
Baza, Controlling ataten stopping 
araa, Uniting m, Killing ‘HITO, 
Work--Blasting, Leading, Stopping, 
Conċentrating, Annihilation of time 
and space’ Use,--Tunnels, Quarrying. 
(Canals, Pipes, Sails,- fans Convex- 
lens, concave lens, Mixture, : Solution, 
(Churning, Rolling, Production of fire, 
Annihilation of Distance and time. 

Noter.--afag treats of hydro- 
dynamics and 37 of hydrostatics. . 

The modern machinery has up to 
mow come to the wireless or to inven- 
‘tions for the annihiliation of space ; no 
‘contrivance for the annihiliation -of 
‘time is yet found, out. When a civili- 
zation reaches this point it.has reached 
its climax and begins to go down, de- 
generate and die. 

SECTION 1. 
JAI On MECHANICS DEALING 
WITH SOLIDS. 


Saez aay: narazi: eza: 
TT mararqeda miaa fafaa | 


919 
mat: aaaea ava ate 
laaa mme yaad ga th” 
eae sae sa ata i 

The deity of gef is 2% and its sage ‘is 
FAT from the great troubles he took in 
ascertaining its qualities. The earth is 
called maT the element of FIAT. All 
things are composed of this element, all 
things rest on this earth, and owmg to 


its stability and hardness it is the ele= 
ment which human., beings. employ. 


first J27 is: of two sorts viz. movable 


and immovable. All. things such as 
stones trees, tables, pots etc. 


are called movable gti and many 
things like fields, mountains Sc- are 
called immovable ga R. When immova- 
ble 271 is broken to pieces it becomes” 
movable gst and when. this movable 
gz it is put together with a ‘cavity 
inside; it’ forms ateg or buildings 


or structures. Structures also are of 
two sorts viz., immovable and movable. 
Houses, temples. caves, palaces are 


‘immovable structures and carts, boats 


baloons, pots &c. are movable structures 
- The element Yat has to be. dealt 
with in @f@ Agriculture, in @fa Min- 
ing, in t@ Roads and in ateg building 


fod 3 


—branches” of Engineerihg. Lt 
ie aex. : | 
(1) In Agriculture the earth Be 
cut and turned over. ‘This is done in 
nature by the boars with their spikes, 
by the bulls with their horns and by 
the elephant with its tusks. ~ “Men 


Yel nite 


“therefore prepared similar instruments, 
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wiz. the plough &@ similar to. the 
spike of the boar, the pickaxe mozg 
like the horns of the bull and. the 
pick uza like the tusk of an ele- 
phant: - These are the first tools used 
by man for breaking earth. 

(2) In Mining deep hollows have to 
be cut into the earth. Iu nature 
this is done by rats @Wae with their 
fore and back paws. After this pattern 
W#a At feat bars of iron and phawaras 
were prepared by men for digging and 
removing earth. 

(3) In Roads things are to be conveyed 


and thig ‘is done by headloads on the 
heads of men or on the backs: of 


animals. These are called RATIA re- 
moving by the heads of friends, ata- 
Saa removing, on: horse backs and 
Üg removing on the backs of ele- 
phants; when carts come into use a fourth 
.poad or way-.of removing MAZIAA by 
means of carts comes into force. 
(4). In Structures one has to pre- 
„pare shady cavities. This is done in 


‘nature by the canopies of trees and men 
prepare the tents after the model of 


-a tree® with a central post like the | 


„trunk. a canopy like the leaves and 
“ropes like the. tendrils of creepers. 
The trunk is called amI and the 
canopy is called 28%. The chief 
quality, ‘in a trunk apare is that it 
‘should not bənd and the chief quality 
ina canopy ATIA is that it should not 


af3 i: 


be torne. When a canopy is very large, 


it.requires subsidiary. supports beside 
the central support and these are calle 


xrar branches after those of the tre 
and the support with such ‘subsidiar 


supports is called a Wat or agi milk 


manor milkmaid owing to its’ sim 
larity to a milkman carrying a baske 
full of milk pots on his head with th 
support of his hands. Thus th 
structure of the house is similar t 
that of a tree the foundations bein 
the roots, posts the trunks, beams th 
branches, the tiled roof the leafy canopy 
and in place of openings in the leave 
ventilators, &e. If the subsidiary sug 


ports are bent they are called faz, an 


ATT monkeys, and these when the 


meet from opposite sides form an arch 
Thése arches are awarafa circula 


arerefa elliptical zaatsrafa segmen 


tal. In the oldest arches the stones o 
the arches went through in horizonta 


layers and thus the extrados of the 


arch was rectangular. The parts o 
trees are afterwards seen to be -joined 
to each other by a glue-like substance 
and in houses lime or earth began & 
be used as mortar between stone: 
after ‘that. 


Tex 


When the first tools were © used 
with the hands alone, it was found 
that the reaction of the work was 
injurious to the hands. In order to 
avoid or lessen this reaction handles 
came to be used with the tools such as 
pickaxes &c. and these handles were 


called US. It was found that by the 
use of these handles the effect of the 
force applied was greater and this as 
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ils the first mechanical appliance that 
These bandles 
~ were used with axes, hammers, spear- 
~ ‘heads, or phawaras. 
When these handles were used alone 
they were called as 


Was used by mankind. 


pickaxes and 
stick, when these 
sticks had hard rings at the ends. they 
were called Fae pestiles. When these 
were made wholly of iron metal they 
were called s7garixa or bars faa. 


` These sticks or @t® are of three 
soris viz, WZ straight, aH bent and 
aa broken elbow-shaped. Some 
sticks are used singly and they 
called Sata while are used 
In pairs and are ga. For 
using these 4g necessary 
to have a support ®t or Arar and if 
the parts of the lever on both sides 
of the AT be equal it is called a Baz 
and if the sides are 
called a fawagas. he balance scale 
is AYIA single and WARTS. as its 
two sides are equal. A pair of nut- 
crackers, scissors or tongs are 47aquz 
or pairs and Aaa uneven as the dis- 
tances of fam and gfs from the 
$T are not equal. ‘Bent and crooked 
levers are used in many cases on Rail- 
‘Way joints and in cabins. Lhe mul- 
iplication of ‘the @rfaat and its dis- 
-tance from the fulcrum is always equal 
to that of the g€ and its disance 


from the fulcrum, "T1 FiA H 


or 
are 
others 
called 

levers it is 


unequal it is 


in 


f: 921 
Consequently if we want to increase -or 
decrease the force, we apply. it at the 
long or the short arm. Thus -for 
crushing a nut we keep the nut closer 
to the fulcrum and the power away 
from it or in a tong for removing a 
thorn we keep the thorn at the longer 
end and apply our force at the nearer 
one. Sometimes we apply our power 
in the best way we can, for example 
in rowing a boat we attach the. boat 
near the fulcrum and apply our 
power at the farther end because the 
boat can not be attached at any: other 
point. In a crane however we want 
to be able to remove the materials at 
the longest distance and hence we liave 
to apply our power nearer the ful- 
crum, though by this application: we 
have to exert a much larger férce than 
is really required. In a pair of 
scissors when a lighter thing is to be 
cut itis kept at a longer “distance 
and a thicker thing is kept closer to 
the fulcrum so that the effect of the 
force apptied for cutting may be more 
or less as required. 


Let consider the g% 

levers used in Indian Engineering. 
I agate or single levers. 

at or Balance--It-is a plain straight 
Jever at the two ends of which weights 
ait are put. The hand which points 
the center is called ®€ and the 
pivots and its base are called Sam 
and MAT. 

fasaggzt: or uneven balance—is a 
bar- suspended like the ordinary 
balance: but the two arms, 3AT are not 
equa]. The: weight tobe weighed. is 


us now 
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attached at the short end and on the 
long end the measuring weight is slided. 
WUT the Pole+is a straight bamboo 
used for pushing the boat off the shore: 
In this the shore is areata, the end of 
the pole touching it is ATM, and the 
hands push aud the sliding of the boat 
js the work done. This is also called 
RE ATE. 

afa the oar—is a stick that is res- 
ted on water. In this the water 
surface is ATR, the end of the oar 
touching it is the Mz, the hands push 
jtand the sliding of the boat is the 
work gone. ‘his is called aft 
(az: aaa az) saver from the enemy as 


iff saves the boat from the pursuing 


“enemies. 

HAWS the fishing rod—is also a 

lever. In this the earth is the arr, the 
end of the rod resting on the ground is 
APTIT, the hand pushes it, and extracting 
‘the fish from the water is the work 
done. The modern crane is a ASRZTE 
on a larger scale. : 
- segufaa the crowbar -is an iron bar 
‘for removing stones. In this the earth 
with a piece of hard stone is the araa, 
“the part of the bar resting on this 
stone is the Aart, the hand works at 
‘the longer end, and removiirg or up- 
lifting: the stone is the work done. 
/ These: bars: are: sometimes made bent 
-oram for facility of work.. 


Ganzts the Pounder is a AE 
swinging at the corner * when one enc 
is moved and that alone, the other stri_ 
kes against the rice, or wall or door te 
be pounded | In Railway Engineering 
various forms of these. are used Ic 
drawing signals or joints. 

IT atazes or Levers used in pairs. 

FATI Scissors--These are two levers 
joined in the center. The hand presses 
at one end and the cloth is cut atthe 
other. -According as more or less force 
is required the cloth is pushed nearer 
to, or farther away from, the pivot 
which is the Ara#a, 

asdı Crackers.—These are two 
levers joined at one end, the nut tobe 
cracked is put between the two levers 
near the joined end and the hand pres- 
ses at the other end. 

HBA he beak of a Crow or Longs 
These are two levers joined’ at one end 
and the thing to be’ extracted:is held at 
the other end and hand presses in the 
center. a oar 

All the above things are made with 
straight, bent, or broken levers as it 
suits the purpose or work to be done. 

E: ' 

‘he various kinds of blasting ma- 
terials are the AFX of FEAT. In WII 
fear Pottasium chlorate or Nitrate 
JaA and strong: Sulphuric -Acid 
waag was- used for this purpose 
Some decoctions of herbs were also 
used for this purpose. In- modem 
times this science has developed to & 
great extent ard many blasting ma 
terials, both solid and liquid, are'us 
for this purpose. l 
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Another zx with gzat is ZAI or 
Rammer. This is a great and heavy 
block of wood or metal that falls from 
a great height and strikes the heads of 
posts to be driven into the soil. ‘hese 
piles are recommended for foundations 
of bridges &g in marshy soils atag afa, 
GAZ a sort of tongs held in old times 
the top faat of the zaaIz and was 
dragged by a rope ; at the top the nar- 
rowing of the distance pressed the tongs 
and lets down the weight. 

In Modern Engineering steam and 
electric machines of various description 
are used for drilling holes, excavating 
Pile 


driving machines of various types are 


and removing blasted materials. 


also in use. 

All the modern machines are only 
enlargements or extensions of the old 
ones to suit the modern steam-engine 
in its various uses. 

SECTION II. 

HAA Ol MECHANICS OF WATER. 
Wey qenizargMA wis: EHA: | 
ZVRC aqar qefi: afaaag Il 

FAW To 

Lhe deity of sæ- element is A&N 
and in sanskrit literature there are 
two areftt Hydraulit Engineers viz. 
Wand afzag.. Of these AI propounded 
the theory and rules of Stagnant (Sta- 
tics) Water and afg those of flowing 
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water. Water is in two 8tates viz-stag- 
nant or steady and flowing. The: water. 
in the ocean, 
nant and the water in springs, pipes” 
and rivers is flowing The particles 
of earth -are firmly . 


the particles of water is much less. If 
anything is dropped in water 3% it is 
supported by it and the utmost strength 
the water can exert in this way is 
the weight of the same mass of water. 


If a thing is put in eat it, „also, 
supports it but it can not exerts any 


strength until it is crushed ; that is the 
utmost strength that geal cau exert. 


But water is more discreet ànd when | 
the thing put in it 


the weight of 


exceeds its own weight it allows it to 
pass through and if it be less it lifts the 
thing till the weight of water displaced | 
is equal to the. ‘weight of the thing. 
As we go deep into. water we find 
that the weight of water is great- 


eras we go deeper and deeper. Ea 


the same way lower water has a 
more steady temperature throughout 
the year. 
aa , 

In dealing with gat our object was 
saza to break and overturn it but 
in dealing with 2% our object is 
ATRL to keep it under our control, 


The nature of the work and the appli- * 


ances is therefore quite different in the 
two cases. In nature we find fish 


and tortoises working with water and“ 39 


the implements used with water are 
fashioned after these. We deat with 


tanks or pots is stag- 


attached; 
. to. each other but the attachment of 


924. 


water under two heads viz: AS MA 
Hydraulics and ater ater ‘Navigation. 
In Hydraulics we allow the water to 
work on us and in Navigation owe» try 
to. work on water. We sometimes 
deal with standing water and at other 
times we deal with flowing w ater. If 
we ‘compare our dealings with eat with 
those with water we find that a se 
is similar to SAME, FIMA is similar 
to afama and ater WE is similar to 
wa MWA and agzima similar to 
egma. 

(1) Sage afag gives the following 
roperties „oÈ flowing water in his 
A. a , 

(2) When water begins to flow the 
velocity of water flowing along the 
earth is less than that of water flowing 
on water. , Water flowing ata higher 
level. thus goes faster ‘and therefore 
the end of flowing water is conv ex like 
the head of £ a fish. j 


(b) The top surface of flowing water . 


is mever level and straight. It is 
always convex like the back of a tor- 
toise. One part is higher and the 
surface falls from is point to both the 
banks. 


` (c) The side on hich a river is de- 
positing silt is farther away frora. the 


highest point in the river surface and 


the surface of water there is the lowest 
in the whole section. 


(d); ‘Lhe side on which the river is 
ores ng.is nearer the highest point and 
ürface of water at this ba is 

Lis an Att at the other, 


E 
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(e) When flowing water is stopped, 
the stoppage of the “velocity exerts an 
additional pressure on the obstruction. 
This velocity is converted into the 
height of water and thus the. water 
overtops the obstruction and overtlows 
it with the balance velocity if there be 
any, while if there be no balance velo- 
city it does not. overflow. 

CA)? Ifo the. How. of water ss 
completely obstructed by a very high 
obstruction, the springs from which the 
water was flowing get choked and di- 
verted while new springs start. from 
the earth now submerged, thus the 
tank thus formed gets ultimately dead 
and useless. 


(9) The flow of any water should 
never be completely stopped ; water 
should always be kept flowing, as fre- 
quently as possible. 


(2) When water is stopped any 
silt flowing in it is stopped and deposi- 
ted. Some measure must therefore be 
taken to get this silt washed away. 
For this purpose revolving gates At 


that revolve on a horizontal axis 


shonld be used. 

(i) The shape of the’ dam should be 
like the mouth of a fish and its top 
should be like the back of a tortoise 
and ‘the canals “taking off from the” 
tank should be like the- legs -of-a tor: 
toise while its head and neck should — 
represent the overflowing water. 


(2). For the RI M&A the . following 
niormation i ig to be collected for E9: 
locality. fi ; 


(1): The ‘rainfall at various places ~ 
should be measured as regards. its 


, season, direction of fall, intensity, and 
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duration. At present; rainfalls are 
measured but its intensity and dura- 
tion is not measured and. hence . calcu- 
lations based on these measurements 
fail. 

(2). The flow of water under- 
ground and the effect of rain fall on 
it should be marked. 


(3). The changes in the ‘flow of 
water underground with the causes of 
fluctuations if any should be ascer- 
tained, 


(4). The causes which lead to. the 
changes in season, intensity . and 
duration of rainfall ought, to’ be: in- 
“vestigated with a view. .to be able to 
control them. 


(5). The quantity of water absorbed 
ineach kind of earth, the period for 
which it remains absorbed, the loss of 
this water with its causes and the 
“effects of the soil on water and.of water 
von the soil ought to be found out. 


(6).. The effect of the changes of 
wind on water flow and of water flow 
on wind should be ascertained. 


(1) What relation the growth of 
~jungle and its destruction has on 
water, wind and rainfall. The re- 
moval of trees from the tops of hills 
and’ the planting of trees along the 
roads in the plains has changed cur- 
“rents of underground water : is this 
i corroborated by experience ? 


(8) Maps showing the currents of 
“Underground waterscomposed from the 
Wells and their springs in the locality 

Should be prepared. 


‘ 


__ Just as we prepare the geological 
‘Maps showing the layers of. minerals 
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and rocks and from these prepare ‘the 
schemes of mining operations, inthe 
same way maps showing. the level of 
water and its underground currents 
and the water-bearing strata should 
be prepared for use with Pa Wea 
for enabling men to have: their wells 
and irrigation. operations systematised. 
Particularly, it should be seen that the 
effects of our improvements on.. the 
surface-flows should not be disastrous 
on underground water ~currents bnt 
they should if- possible : encourage 
underground water curtent for well-. 
supplies. j 
(3) For ater ma we have got 
marine plans showing depths of water, 
dangerous rocks,. light-heuses and 
shoals so as to guide mariners in their 
travels. Similar maps ought to’ be 
prepared. of all tidal creeks and. navi- 
gable rivers. l <a a 
(4) The sage 33 has- noted «the 
following resùlts of his observations for 
cuidance in azt m& or construction 
of tanks. “at nen. aii 
(1) The surface of stagnant water 
is always in one plane‘equidistant from 
the earth's center whatever be ‘its 
shape or. size. sgag 
(2) The pressure of water increases 
as we-go. below its. surface and „this 
can be represented by a friangle and 
calculated also accordingly. get a 


(3) The temperature of deeper 
water is more constant than near 
the surface. er vovot ai fesp 

(4) When water falls over an ob-” 
struction the shape of the falling water 


„is a parabola ABUS e an a’ 


a 
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~ (8) As water drops ‘down from a 
Wall with a sudden velocity, this’ velo- 
city is produced by a proportional fall 
of the surface from the steady water. 
The water is drawn tothe fall in the 
ishaipeof an inclined plane and» rushes 
_off the end. ' Hid 


= 6) “When water rotates like ‘a 
whirl, its, surface is ‘like an inverted 
parabola. gue ; 


(7) The whirl of water has ‘a centri- 
fugal force and velocity and this veloci- 
ty is due to: the: fall of the point below 
the steady surface. weiiqa 


~ The velocity or fall can each be cal- 

. culated if the other is known. ©: 

Be ood az, 

The velocity of flowing water itself 
is its a*% and this can be used for 
floating down things. Timber &c., is 
“thus floated down rivers to its. des- 
tination © Fish that float in water are 
„hardly ever used like beasts but. the 
shapes of boats are constructed after 
the pattern of the body of a fish. In 
„dndian. mythology there is the 
legend of a king having his boat drawn 
«by a fish but. nobody has again dons so 
though there are instances. of rings 
_ haviog been put in the noses of fishes. 
Many Indian holy places have such 


“seen today. 


“fish with the Nose-ring in their noses’ 


s ued, 
yaa" a j 


t ->The principal mechanical appliance of 
gz is lever 2LS and so the principal 


'-tmechanical appliance of 3% is am, The 


"idea of a am has its beginning from a 


bent lever aga moving rotind ‘its 


sa. vertical 


LL a aa 
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pivot or arge. We see’ this’ iin 
the turnstyle or capstain bar.. This 
contrivance is to be seen on all Indian 
wells either for drawing water by hand 
or as in the Persian wheel by feet. 


The lever is also used for ‘lifting 


water and is called garg. In this 


post. has a horizontal 
beam pivoted on its top. At one end 
Of the beam is a stone tied on it firmly 
and at the other a bamboo is fixed 
vertically. At the end of this bamboo 
is a basket. which brings up the 
water. The bamboo is pressed down 
into the water and the weight of the 
stone ‘liftsup the water. It is evi- 
dent that the stone is fixed on the 
shorter arm and the bamboo on 
the longer one so as to afford advan- 
tage in the power used by the hand. 


In the Hea or Persian wheel the 


pots lifting the water are tied to 
two .ropes in the. shape of a garland 
and the friction of the wheel with the 


‘rope turns the ‘garland and brings up 


the pots full of water. In this the 
wheel is turned by a man with his 
feet as wellas hands. In the ordin- 
ary water wheel which is like a cap- 
stain the pot bringing the water is 
tied to a rope which is wound round 
the wheel. The spokes are- turned 
by the hand and the winding up of 
the rope brings up the pot full of 


water. In these wheels the. afañ 
power and @'% work are continuously 


‘working at an angle with each other 


which is the angle of the bent lever 
of which the wheel is formed. 


In the ordinary wheel the powe 
afai and work aff are continuously 
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changing their points of application or 
‘attachment to the wheel but there is 
a-sort of wheel called eccentric 


faaam in which one of these is fixed 
to a point in the wheel. This is well 
seen in the amaa the Grinding 


wheel. By this means the circular 
motion of the wheel is changed into 
a toand fro motion and vice versa. 


This wheel can be used’ in maara 
Sawing wheel for sawing logs of wood; 
the circular motion of the wheel dra- 
wing the saw to and. fro. In 
modern Steam and .Motor engines 
these eccentrics are very widely used 
for changing this to and fro motion of 
the piston the rod into the circular mo- 
tion of the fly wheel. 


Up to now we have considered single 
wheels but two or more wheels can 
be fixed on one axle and thus produce 
different velocities and forces. by 
the application. of a.common force. 


Similarly two or more wheels of dif- ° 


ferent diameters may be joined by 
straps, belts, orstrings. A collection 
of such wheels is called amga. In 
-a ARRAMA some wheels may be fixed 
aaz. and some may be movable 4a. 
‘Such amg&ga are called *f from 
which the vernacular name "at is 
derived as also “Utada a Bunyan tree 
having ropes hung fromthe top as 
if from a block of pulleys 22. the 
adventitious ropes. These are very 
Widely used in modern mills for trans- 
Mitting velocity °to different parts 
of the work.: : 

The power that can be obtained 
rom water is from two sources Yt., 
(1) its weight and (2) the force of 
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its velocity. The weight of water 
is used in two ways viz., by putting a 
thing in water and by throwing. water 
ona thing. eee 


(a). We have already seen that if we 
puta thing in water, the latter uplifts 
it. This power is used in floating things. 
such a8 boats and in- finding out 
adulterations in, metals, woods &c. 
We also use this power in removing 
chaff from corn, mud from’ ‘metals, 
and in differentiating grains of. differ 
ent size and weight from one an other. 


(b) We have seen that by means 
of the Persian wheel we can lift up 
water. If however we fix the pots to 
the waeel and throw water into 
them it will make the pots. heavy 
and thus turn the wheel round and 
round. Water flowing along wheels 
is thus used for grinding corn. This 


also is He Wey, 


The velocity of water is also used 
in two ways v2z., by going with it 
and ‘by borrowing velocity from it. "” 

(a) We have seen that by floating 
things along flowing water we. can 
carry them with ease. oe 

(6) If we make water push the 
planks or blades on a wheel as it 
passes on, the wheel can go round and 
round as the water passes. This is called 


.amam. The converse of this. is also 


true ; that is if we fix the oars of a boat 
on a wheel and turn it, the wheel 
would. push the water and the boat 
would . move. This boat is called 
am MT and was frequently used on 
the Ganges. Even today the Maharaja 
of Benares has such boats on the 
Ganges at Benares, On a boat four 
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‘such wheels were generally used, in old 
days. 


Aea is the ordinary syringe. This 
was another machine used with water. 
In ‘this the pressure on water was re- 
hoved in one place aud the drawn up 
Water was thrown out. ‘he construc- 
tion of this was suggested by the trunk 


“called. zara also. ‘The w ord TAEI 
is sometimes used fora syphon which 
‘is worked on the same ‘principle and 
-was;used in draining off pools of water 
dan lower valleys. i 

~ The modern hydraulic presses’ are 
‘only. converse of this as instead of 
-removing the pressure on a portion of 
“water surface they add it on one por- 


“tion. This was n + known in ancient 
“India: 


The reaction of water on revolving 
things was used in HEATA or RA A77. 


This was a fountain with a revolving 
_head, and as the water escaped from 
this head it turned round and round 
and cooled the air. The modern tur- 
bine producing electrical current isa 


HOIATA on a large scale, 


O Inana we read of Aa RaT and 
by suspect the #7 used is a turbine and 
“the reaction of the aA aza on water 


“moves the boat. ‘Details of the con- 
‘struction of these are not available be- 
„yond only a mention that on a boat four 


“such AAI were used. I think Water 

does not mean screw- propeller but only 
turbines like the churn peed for churn- 
_ „ing curds, 6: BO potasi de enue 


a 
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-~ Water can be lifted up by means of 


the screw invented by Archimedes, 
In the inside of a cask planks are fixed 
like the thread of a sorew and the cask 
is fixed on a slanting axle. When this 
axle is turned the water rises up’ and 
flows out at the other end of the cask 
so long as one end is immersed in 


water. 
Ei ‘of an elephant and hence it is . 


HFT 


The:modern Pumps, Hydraulic pres: 
ses, Hydraulic rams are all instances 


of AeA power of water. 
In‘ancient Indian Engineering when 


water was dammed and conveyed in 
open channels or closed conduites, it 


was considered the aaran AFA cons 


trolling of water. This controlled. water 
was used for Irrigation, Water. Supply 
or Power purposes as noted above, 

Another use of» water A73- was: in 
extracting salts by means of solutions. 
Various kinds of salts were extracted 
from the earth or ashes of plants in 
this way. 

Crystalization ` of sugar etc. was 

another Rem. The shapes of the crystals 


denoted “the quality of the material. 


Thus flaked sugar candy was preferred 


to block crystals, and the tissue- shaped 
or thread-like gaa AaaTTz Ammonium 
nitrate to the crystaline variety and 80 
on. When dealing with salts the shape 
ofthe erystal is particularly Spee 
by Indian Engineers. 


afaa aZ or Acids of various sorts 


were also used in destroying and burn 
ing enemies or demons. It is already 
noted. that Sulphuric Acid was. used 


-with Potasium Cholate or nitrate as a 
blasting agent, 
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A PROPHET OF THE DAWN. 


By T. L. VAS¥VANI. 


Iam not an Arya Samajist but I am 
a bhakta of Rishi Dayananda. He is 
mot the monopoly of a samaj or society. 
He belongs to an International Samaj 
wfthe Spirit. Today you meet under 
tihe flag his hands held high—the flag 
of Om. The Day is coming when the 
West will pay homage to the flag. 


In his hands a heavy club, in his 
leart a vision of the tlame.— Daya- 
manda went from place to place to pro- 
claim to his people:—Arise ; Awake ; 
Whe Dawn is coming ; Dayanand was a 
prophet of the Dawn. 


He created a riew pride in India. 
When he went upon his mission, the 
people were immersed in tamas-~in 
mertia, in mental and spiritual dark- 


ness. ‘The masses were engulfed in 
iuperstition. The “ educated” turned 


westward for light and strength. Daya- 
nand raised the ery:—Bach to your- 
¿elves ! With the vision of a Rishi, he 
iaw the greatness of Aryan civilization 
and culture. His was a voice almost 
n wilderness. _We know now that he 
spoke wisely, for he saw truly. As 
the years have. passed, we have learnt 
to see more and more of the shut-in 
splendours of Aryan ideals and Aryan 
achievements. Not without reason did 
Pilgrims come from foreign lands to 


gift he wanted from India was- the 
gift of a Yogi. Not without reason ' 
did Timocles say he had visited Italy, 
France and Africa but met not one . 
man who was either wise or happy: 
but that when he came to. India he - 
met on the banks of the Ganges a 
silent iman who was wise and happy ` 
and who expressed .the highest 
philosophy of life in a few beautiful 
words: — God alone is steadfast. We. 
know now that ancient Aryans were 
great not alone on the plane of 
thought and religion and art but also’ 
in the realm of action. And” mater- ` 
ials exist for volumes’ on Aryan influ 
ence on Egypt, Greece, Babylonia, 
Java. It was a refined civilization 
the Aryans had evolved. Modern — 
age is civiliceed—over-civilised, but— 
as Kant saw over a century ago-is nob 
moralised’ enough. Modern’ civilization ` 
is like the structure “of Ibsen's ~ 
Master Builder who built towers. ris- 
ing higher and higher but in the end — 
making the. architect» himself dizzy 
and so carrying him high only to | 
perish just when he thought he stood | 
on a pinacle of fame. Modern civil-. 
ization is perishing of its: pride (akan-. 
kar) and bhoga. In Wisdom is. the. 
cure of the world’s malady. i; 

And repositories of wisdom are the.” 


Vedas. To them did Dayanand turn for -. 
light to take the world out of the deepen- 
ing darkness. The Vedas—not i “ babb= t 


ae in search of her Scriptures and 
adhus. Not without reason did 
Ustotle say to Alefander that the 
SS 
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ling of an infant people,” as Max 


Muller called them once.” But a 
Revelation to the Race; Guard 
them, said Dayanand. And rightly. 


Science is built on laws of nature. 
Psychology is. built on laws of mind. 
Dharma or religion must, also, be 
builton laws. And the singers of: the 
Vedas have been named Jtishis i.e. 
seers because they saw into some of the 
mute laws of the Spirit aud of Civili- 
zation: These-.laws are hinted at in 
the Vedas. Let me, in passing, refer 
to a few of them. 


(a) Law of Bramacharya. or 
eee earr the Vedas repeatedly 
ge that in simple lifeis our salva- 
ion. Does not history show. that 
racial decay is due to luxury ? Prof. 
Herman Lunbong, head of the Rave 
Biological Institute at Upsala, Sweden 
has recently pointed out that neither 
wealth nor luxury is good for civil- 
ization. Modern civilization is smitten 
with passion for bhoga. Hence its 
decadence. Back to the simple life, — 
is the Vedas’ call to the Nations. 

(O) Law. of Surya Shakti. This, 
too, is hinted at in several places. in 
the Vedas. There is a. connection 
of Vedic rituals with the daily ritual 
of the sun. We are fortunate in this 
country to have the bright sun upon 
us. In London the climate changed 
so much, I was tempted. ask to them 
here ;— “ Haveyou a climate at all?” 
For days and days together I did not 
see the sun. Clouds, Rain. But I 
panted for a sight of the sun. At 
Marseilles! I saw the sunrise... Whata 
glorious sight ! And I came back to 
India with a deeper love ‘for ‘the 
sun. Our skin is sun-tanned. Thank 
God for it] The suns rays have a 


healing quality. 


The sun is a medical 
agent. It destroys ‘bacilli. Education 
authorities in Europe have re 
cently drawn attention to the value 
of sunlight baths. Not without reason 
did the uryans have open air education 
in ancient-India. Breathing exercises 
in the fresh air do good to the body and 
the mind. Vedic Aryans did not stuff 
themselves with clothes like the mo- 
derns; but more light clothes and ex- 
posed their bodies to the health-giving 
violet and ultra-violet rays of the sun. 
By taking in the Surya Shakti. and 
being in tune with nature, the Aryans 
built up refined bodies and spiritual 
minds. 


(c) Law of Prayer :—The Vedas 
have been called a collection oi Prayers 
These prayers may, L. think be classi- 
fied. ‘here are in the Vedas :—— 


(1) Cosmic Prayers— Prayers for 
rain, prayers for proper regulation of 
nature’s elements and operations. Then | 
there are (2) Racial Prayers —speci- 
fic prayers for the health, happiness 
and progress of the Aryan race. How 
many of us who ask for Swaaray Pray 
to God to bless India in the Struggle ? 
Then there are (3) Atmic Prayers— 
prayers for the soul’s intimate com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit. 1 
believe in Prayer. I believe that true 
prayer is a creative forces And true 
prayer is like the ancient Aryans 
prayer, full of child-like faith. If we 
moderns could but be as children and 
pray in faith to the All-father ! 


(aj: Law of Yujna or Sacrifice 
The Vedas are full of beautiful Mantras 
bearing upon Yajna or sacrifice. 
What could not Indians achieve if 
they paid homage to this great Law of 
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Sacrifice. Sacrifice of Caste ;--there- 
_ fore no untouchability. Fhe only low 
birth is ignorance ; the only Sudras are 
the illiterate. Sacrifice of narrow na- 
tion-cult ;--therefore no hate or strife 
in the sacred name of Freedom. Sacri- 
fice of communalism, therefore no 
Hindu-Muslim conflict. The Hindu 
and the Muslim both belong to the 
one Mother, Tadia. For India must 
be free not that she may dominate 
others but that she may serve Huma- 
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Bharat Hamara. “India is 
ours’. I have heard this sung with 
great fervour and patroitic faith. But 
there is yet a higher strain—Barat 
Tera--India is Thine, O Lord!” Sing 
that in your heart. Make a sacrifice 
even of India at the feet of the Lord. 
Pour yourselves into the great yajna 
of the Spirit, as did Rishi Dayananda. 
And out of the ashes of Sacrifice will 
tise a New India, a New Civilization, 4 
New Humanity. 


nity. 


FROM BERGEN TO CHRISTIANIA. 


(Mr. MANMOHAN 


At 5-15 A. M. we started and Bergen 
and its environs began to recede out 
of our ker. The Bergen-Christiania 
Railway managed by the. State is 
said to be one of the best scenic 
railways of the world. It is also said 
to be..a marvel of engineering skill. 
Upto Christiania it commands, in its 
own way, typically glorious scenery, 
certainly among the best, in Europe. 
The Railway must have cost a fabulous 
sum to construct. It took fourteen 
years to complete, being 370 miles in 
length with 184 tunnels and 55 sta- 
tions. It was a warm and sparkling 
day. The train was crowded and l 
Was pervaded with an unpleasant 
feeling--why I can’t say. As Bergen 
receded from us, both to our right and 
to our left began a series of splendid 
Pictures of gleaming fjords and austere 

©’ significant fields, magnificent 
Mountain ‘ranges, beautiful valleys, 


Rat H. DEsAL) k 


glistening water-falls often relieved by 
picturesque little hamlets, children- 
like basking under the sun-rays in the 
laps and at the feet of mountains or 
on the banks of the fjords or nestling 
themselves in the bosom of the 
valleys, with wooden houses noticeable 
alike for tbeir modesty and their 
simplicity of design Here and there, 
the sturdy mountaineer could be seen 
gliding on the glossy waters of delight- 
ful fjords in a small canoe or regaling 
himself in search of the salmon either 
for recreation, sport or food. Vaks- 
dale was the first station, we halted at, 
and approached Dale thro’ cleaved 
mountains’ and beautiful streamlets 
which were a delight to the eyes and 
poetry to the soul. We approached 
the modest yet graceful Dale for a 


> 


short hàlt to soon behold a fine pic- 
turesque effect of the loop round the 
river lying at Evanger, round whose 
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banks in a semi-curve our. train glided 
vouchsafing us aclorious view of the 
river, enclosed i in the bosom of majes- 


tic and wooded mountains with the 
unpretentious quiet and secluded village 
of Evanger stretching in w ooden houses 
at its feet. At almost every bend of 
the line, the scene changed. . Bold 
head lands ran out in the calm waters 
of the fjords, often dotted with rocky 
islets into which sometimes silvery 
cascades descended, sometimes glint- 
ing roaring rivers dashed. Occasionally 
a few patches of arable land were seen. 
From Evanger could be » obtained a 
beautiful view of the mountain (Mykle- 
thveit-vete) 3470 feet high. 


We no arrive at Voss where the 
panting train rests for a while from its 
labour of a journey thro’ fjords and 
fields, ehasms and ravines, beautiful 
and grand for us to see, irksome for it 
to ascend and traverse. From Bulken 
on to Voss, we noticed patches of 
snow scattered about on the tops and 
Sides of hills, but from Voss, the 
landscape changed to one of more dour 
‘and graye aspect than the one we 
had emerged from. We had two huge 
engines to draw our train and with 
a speed that was slow and dull, they 
Jaboured up the ascent of some hill, 
and we soon arrived at Yere, through 
u, Jandseape conspicuous for deep 
avines, low valleys, yawning chasis, 
tardy rocks clothed with vegetation 
nd passed the stations of Grove, 
Reime, Opsel and Myrdal. Now began 
aut journey over the Hardanger Range 
toe (4000 ft), considered to be 
the, inest ski-ing resort in the world. 
Here and there we saw low abysses 
illumined with glistening waterfalls. 


“The view from the train as it emer- 
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FROM BERGEN TO CHRISTIANIA. 


ges from the innumerable snow-sheds 
constructed for the protection of the 
track in winter is of the wildest and 
the most rugged character and as 
Pinse is approached, there is a fine 
view of the Hardanger Glacier ob- 
tained.” Anda splendid vision of the 
Glacier with its eternal snows were 
obtained. It was a bright mid-noon 
sun that was now sporting with the 
snow. Immaculate white of the 
glacial ranges was now beautifully set 
off by the sky with its blue shadows of 
colour reflection on account of the sun- 
rays. Like a lovely. chrystal sparkled 
the glacier. A profound silence or 
repose as of death pervaded its regions. 
Nature seemed wrapped in mysterious 
or rather mystic symbols significant of 
the purpose of creation. i felt that 
there was a deeper significance in life 
than one of mere existence. Jividently 
the glacier seemed shining to admonish 
me, of what I could not catch however 
much I tricd. 


The railway here between Myrdal, 
Pinse and Hangastol lies on the great 
mountain waste at an elevation of from 
2800 to 4000 ft. “ All arcund there 
lies the land of glaciers covered with 
snow, broken often by black crags and 
huge boulders, covered at low-lying 
regions with pools and lakes of water. 
From Pinse the railway descends to 
Hangastoel and passing Ustacoet, we 
caine to Gjeils— a beautifully wooded 
resort on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains. Now began the more soft and 
relaxed landscape every pleasant after 
the stern and awe-inspiring solitude of 
the glaciers, Now we passed thro’ the 
mellifluous Eastern coast scenery with 
chains of hills grown with luxuriant 

vegetation, nice “villages having quite 
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an affable look, beautiful. green lawns, 
and splendid firs, oaks and pine forests. 
Porpse, Nosbyen, Gulwick we passed. 
Nice rivers dashed along guin crags or 
broke thro’ huge stones raging against 
them with thunder and storm. Pine 
forests were plenty and from the dining 
car we saw a beautiful lake of placid 
waters at the feet of a stern rock on 
Whose breast human beings enjoyed 
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rowing, angling etc., according to their 
taste. But now with the shadows of 
twilight as the night hegan to: darken; 
the lines became invisible and blurred 
and I too napped. A lovely moon 
hung in the firmament with infinite 
sadness. © It: was indeed. a: lovely and 
enchanting scenery in this land of the 
Miduight Sun, the: land of the Sagas, 
the land of loveliness, - æ 


~~ 


THE VEDIC IDEA OF THE GOAL OF LIFE. 


(By Pr. DHARMA DEVA SIDDHANTALANKAR.) 


“What is the summum bonum of 
life?’ is the question with which the 
science of Ethics is. mainly concerned. 
No religious scripture has left the 
question entirely untouched. Acc- 
ording to the atheists like Charvak 
and Brihaspati seusual enjoyment 
is the only goal of life. “Hat, drink 
‘and be merry” is their motto. Accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, Nirvana or the 
annihilation of self is the end of life. 
The Advaitees or the pantheists hold 
that to be united with or to merge in 
Brahman is the ultimate end of human 
life. Here I do not propose to dis- 
cuss the matter at length. I only 
propose to give to the readers a clear 
idea of the goal of life according to the 
Vedas. I hope that my readers will 
try to grasp the Vedic ideas thoroughly 
and then on a comparative study will 
realise the sublimity of the Vedic 
teachings. ‘ 


There can beno gainsaying the fact 
that the attainment of emancipation or 


fey 


Moksha is the final end of every 
human soul.. The whole Vedic litera- 
ture is full of sincere prayers for 
the attainment of deliverance from 
pain and bondage. But what is the 
nature of that deliverance which is 80 


often sought after by all the seers, ~ 


sages, and saints? Is to be literally 
one with Brahman or to merge one’s 
self in the Universal Self the meaning 
of Moksha ? In other words, to ex- 
tinguish the separate entity of the 
human soul--is this the meaning of 
Mukti? I think the answer to such ques- 
tions can not be given in the positive. 
I can say it positively that’ the Vedas 
do not give tone to the neo-Vedantic 
idea of being literally one with God in 
emancipation. The Vedie conception 
of. Mukti is that state of perpetual 
happiness in which a pure spirit enjoys 
the bliss of Brahman and is free fro 

the bonds or slavery of matter. Let 
us take into consideration the follow- 


ing few Mantras from the Rig Veda, f 
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aa sifatne’ aAA aR | 
afena at Sig qaaa ath afaa 
TAAA ata ll 

The sum and substance of this 
Mantra is--O God, the purifier of our 
spirits, lead us to that perpetual im- 
mortal world or state where there is 
always divine light and where happi- 
ness reigns diy and night. Shower 
on our heads the eternal bliss, 
It is in sincere prayers like this, 
that we can find the idea of 
the goal of life according ‘to the 
Vedas. Tho attainment of divine bliss 
nd divine vision have been chiefly 
mentioned in the above quoted verse. 
The seers never run after the transi- 
tory objects of the world. They do 
not condemn riches but their aim in 
life is never to amıss wealth. They take 
greater care of the spiritual wealth 
which consists in getting true abiding 
happiness and peace. To attain im- 
mortality is in their eyes the greatest 
achievement. Without the grace of 
the Almighty the attainment “of true 
and abiding happiness is impossible, 
therefore. Tegarding God as their 
Father, Mother and Friend they pray 
to Him for fulfilling their heartfelt 


desire. In: the same Sukta we find 
another verse which is equally re- 
markable, - It runs as follows :-- 


AIARA MJA JIJI MAR | 
ta AIAT: RAAI anaa agr- 
Rett qaa i 


It means--O my Lord, the giver of 
all the true delight ! Lead me to that 
state of immortality where there is 
happiness and perpetual happiness. 
Where there is not the least contact of 
misery. Where all the ‘desires: of a 
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soul are fulfilled. Shower on mo 
eternal bliss, What a noble prayer is 
this! The attainment of happiness is 


the end of life no doubt, but not the 
fleeting happiness that is got by riches 
or honour. Riches and honour are not 
looked down upon by the Vedas but they 
alone can never give us true happi- 
ness. The true and abidi g happiness 
comes always from within, never from 
without. The abiding peace is the 
outcome of the realisation of Brahman 
‘within -the soul.: It is this divine 
peace that we should all aim at. It is 
this divine eternal happiness that 
should be sought after by all of us. 
This then is the goal of life, viz the 
attainment of divine power, divine 
peace and the divine happiness. 
What have we to do for the attain- 
ment of all this ? 


We have to devote ourselves heart and 
soul to the contemplation of that 
All:powerful God who alone is the 
giver of all true happiness. We all 
are His children and if we sincerely 
pray to him for the attainment of His 
divine vision, He will certainly grant 
it. Let us then pray to our Father in 
the following manner : 


IA RI A AAT Fast gied Wr: 
farm AETA gaga amfa mar iA 


cafè N 
Atharwa 20-79-1. . 


O God Almighty! Fulfil all our 
desires as a father fulfils the desires of 
his children. Give us true knowledge 
so that we may gnjoy divine light. 
The Divine vision or light prayed “for 
in verses like this stands for the spiri- 
tual vision which enables us to see the 
hand of God everywhere or to realise 
the presence of God in -all the things 


and beings of the world. It is only 
after getting this realisation that we 
may attain abiding peace and happiness 
and never before that. The Holy 
Communion with Ged lifts up the veil 
of illusion from our eyes and then only 
we are in a position to feel His Omni- 
presence. But- have we to renounce 
all our worldly duties in. order to 
reach that summum bonum of life? 
No, it is not only for the Sanyasis 
to realise Brahman, though un- 
donbtedly they are in the best po- 
sition to do so. The realisation of 
Brahman is open to all—to Brahma- 
charis, house-holders, forest-dwelleres 
as well as Sanyasis. Here is a verse- 
from the Rigveda which clearly says 
that the house-kolders also can cer- 
tainly receive the divine vision if only 
they get rid of all sins and try. to 
develop their powers harmoniously. 


fwar cat QAAT: gaa: qaa 
aañar aama: | sara car faanat faa 


R sain ar: sfaagtn JAA N 
: Rig. 10-37-7. 


It means, Oh Divine Sun-God the 
dispeller of all spiritual darkness ! Let 
us always receive Light, being po- 
ssessed of noble. minds, perfect 
sight, endowed with noble offsprings 
perfectly free from diseases and sins. 
Truly God isthe dispeller of all dark- 
ness that prevents us from seeing 
His hand everywhere. ‘Truly it is 
mainly by the grace of God that a 
devotee gets the divine vision and 
then becomes free from the bondage 
of material things. He is no longer 
Under the thumb of matter, but feels 

18 distinct spiritual existence. But 


Yen that realisation of the highest 
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order - won’t do.’ According to the 
Vedic idea mere knowledge or mere- 
devotion can never lead’us to our 
d2stination. Knowledge and actions 
must go together. Therefore the 
Yajnas have been regarded as an indis- 
pensable factor in the attainment of 
Mukti. The true worship of God Him- 
self demands that disinterested actions 
must be performed ‘by every one who 
desires to enjoy the bliss of Brahman. 
To do good to God’s children is certain- 
ly the best way of pleasing God. Tt is 
for that reason that it has been said 
in all the Four Vedes. 


aaa anna ava nA aaa AIAT- 


AIAT Il i 
Rig. 10, 90,16 Yaj? 31, 16. 


i. e., wise men worshipped God through 
Yajaa, that is Honour to superiors, 
association with equals and- charity 
to the deserving. This threefold duty 
constitutes Yajna which is one of the 
primary Dharmas of all men. What- 
ever is done with a disinterested heart 
only keeping the good of the society at 
large in view may be called a Yajna ac- 
cording to the Vedic idea. The Upa- 
nishads which propound many of the 
Vedic ideas tell us plainly that the 
whole life of a man should be regarded 


as a sacrifice. “gett ata am” that is 


what we read in the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad. Unless the whole life of a 
mau becomes asa sort of sacrifice for 
the welfare of others, one can in no way 
fulfil the goal of human life. Let 
us then make up our minds to acquire 
divine power, divine peace and 
divine bliss through meditation and 
disinterested acts of service. Let us 
be in right earnest to tealise the efer- 


Trs 
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nal truth mentioned in the Vedas re-' 
garding the goal of life and then leave 
no stone unturned to propagate the 
sublimest. Vedic ideas. May God give 
us power to realise these things for 


‘INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AND THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


“ourselves, so that being endowed -with 


the divine spiritual vision, we may be 
ina better position to propagate the 
eternal trurths taught by Him through 
the Vedas. 


— ane 


: ~ Tntelleetual Freedom and the Arya Samaj. 


(BY Pr. RALA 


~ Thought is more powerful than dyna- 
mite ; it is stronger than steam. It is 
more terrible than an earthquake. Thought 
is the biggest and mightiest revolution. 
ary; the worst destroyer and the best 
builder.’ Autocratic governmonts are not 
afraid of “individuals but of thought that 
runs counter to them. A mamn is small or 
‘great, base or holy, good or had according 
to his thoughts. A man is a bundle of 
thoughts. In society he is valued accord- 
ing to the worth of his thought. Thought 
is the mother of action. From it germi- 
nate all tho institutions and all the move- 
ments. The Protestant Reformation was 
at first a mere subtle invisible Thought 
pregnant with potentialities mightier than 
-those of an earthquake. The French 
-Revolution was a thought at first. Rous- 
„seau: and Voltaire did not bring about the 
-revolution ; they were too feeble for it ; 
it were their mighty thoughts—of which 
they were the humble instruments of pro- 
 pagation—that upset thrones, shook king- 
doms to their very foundations and -sent 
kings abegging: The love and the feeling of 
‘brotherhood born of community of 
“thought is stronger than any that comes 
of blood-relationship. Difference of 
thought sets son against father, brother 
-against brother. So thought is a mighty 
factor fo be reckoned with in our dealings 
with humanity, if is the first and the 
foremost item to be considered in our 
86 al aor 3 etsy) 
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estimate of individuals, movements and 
instifutions. 


Freedom or slavery is also a matter of 
thought. A man free in his thoughts is 
free, whatever the form of government 
may be. Mahatma Gandhi was right 
when he said that Swarajya or no Swara- 
jya, he was. already a free man, because 
his thoughts were free. A slave is a slave 
only so long as he thinks he is aslave, s30 
long as he has got a slavish mentality. A 
free mentality and he is free. Whena 
man has achieved freedom in, the do- 
main of thought, he is free for ever. Put 
him in.chaing bub he is free. Tho free 
soul discards these irons. For him then 
“stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
ison bars a cage.” But a man who has 
got a’slavish mentality, who must think 
according as somebody else thinks, who 
bound to believe what this or 
that man said, who thinks it his duby to 
suppress or start a malignant compagn 
against certain thoughts that. disturb: hes 
irrespective of their intrinsic merit, who 
will not hear of comparing the two oppos- 
ed sets of thoughts, is the truo slave, 
although the system of government under 


which he lives may be the most democra- 
tic possible. Freedom like virtue is first 
and last a thing of the mind; so 3 
slavery. 
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As with individuals, so with nations. A 
Nation is an aggregate of ‘individuals. If 


a large majority of its members possess” 


intellectual freedom, the nation can nob be 
kept under subjection by any power: nay 
all the states of the world together can not 
reduce it to the status of a subject nation. 
When a nation or the tuajor portion of it 
have a slavish mentality, sooner or later 
It is sure to fall a prey to foreign rule. 
Lhe history of India from 500 A. D. to 
1850 A. D. affords a wonderful proof -of 
the veracity of the above statement. 


The degradation of the Hindu Society 
Is said to date from Mahabharat. But 
the decline in every sphere of human ac- 
tivity. becomes very rapid and guite ma- 
nifest about the beginning of the sixth 
ceutury A. D. Only here and there we 
See glimpses, transitory and fast-fading, 
of the pristine glory of the Aryas. These 
glimpses are very few and very far bet- 
ween. They are the flicker of the dying 
flame, the last gasps of.expiring great- 
hess. India or say the Hindu Society is 
fast preparing to assume the role of a 
subject nation, if seems rushing fast to 
put on the shackles of slavery. IJts down- 
fall is complete about, the time of Mah- 
mud’s invasion of India. The reason of 


this downhill descent is not fax to seek. 


If we examine the trend of thought in 
the Hindu Society and Hindu literature, 
we at once come to kdow tho real cause 
of ib. 


Duriug 
and consequently 


Hindu mind 
Hindu literature—for 
literature is only a reflexion. of life— 
had been loosing {freedom of thought. 
The Hindu brain was becoming slavish. 
Literature, the re ervoir of thought, was 
becoming putrid. Yo a Hindu, religion 
18 an all-embracing force. There is no 
department of his life but religion controls 
it. Thore is no actiqn but religion guides 
and determines it. There is no detail of 
ife but religion must regulate it. Reli- 
Sion is toa Hindu ag the breath of his 
hostrils, Consequently Sanskrit litera- 
Ure is first and last religious literature. 
Othor olements of literaturo are present 


these ceuburies 
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in it but religjon (Dharma) dominates all 
others. ‘So when religion, deviating from 
the original pure channels, began fo ‘fos- 


ter a slavish mentality, there could bg 
no hope for the Hindu. The Hindu came 


to loose the faculty of thinking for 
himself; the critical faculty altogether 
disappeared. A typical Hindu believes 


implicitly in destiny ; he believes that he 
has no hand, in the making of himself, 
that he is a toy in the hands of for- 
tune ; circumstances mould him, while he 
has no power to fashion his own circum- 
stances. He firmly believes that he can 
in no way change the existing state of 
affairs ; if ho is suffering at the hands 
of others, it is ordained that he should 


suffer. 

He is innocent and peace-loving and 
rascals trouble and torment him ; well 
(he will. tell you) in Kaliyuga it is 


bound to be so. Ho, can not conceive 
of anyhow remedying the defects in the 
existing state of aifairs, of bettering his 
position in the world. Almost! every 
Hindu Selieved and argued thus in the past. 
His (so called ) religion taught it. Thus 
the Hindu became a slave to circumstances 
and environments. He came to have a 
mentality exactly calculated to produce 
slaves. Without such a mentality, 
how could he design azd scheme, how 
could he adjust himself to changed 
circumstances and how be up and doing 
at the timeofa national calamity ? He 
Jost all originality of thought (so charac- 
teristic of his ancesstors of remote anti- 
quity). In History he has since the begin- 
ning of the llth century again and again 
shown his incapacity for combination and 
co-operation. Men with such a slavish 
mentality are truly incapable of it. 
This incapacity is the |neces-ary 
consequence of such a slavish theory of 
life. Such a theory of life could not -butb 
be productive of superstition. In the 


Hindu mind the boundary between tho 


imaginary. and the real became ‘blurred 
and was at last quite obliterated. He 
became incapable of practical action. 
Therefore the foreign invaders soow roe 


one 
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duced the. Hindus to subjection, because 
their braing had already been enthralled, 
their minds were already in a prison. 
Lntellect enslaved, there-was nothing. else 
worth conquering. They were already 
slaves, only a master was wanting. 


his state of affairs continued right up 
to the middle of the lyth century. Who- 
ever invaded India remained the master 
of the field. When came a mighty Rishi 
with the torch of Light and Reason in 
his hand. He applied the axe of rational 
criticism to the roots of the Upas tree of 
fatalism and 


pessimism, superstition, 
ignorance. In teaching with all his might 


that man is the architect of his fate and 
the creator of his environments and that 
he can control and shape to his end all 
his circumstances he rendered the greatest 
service to the Hindu Society. He taught 
that Actiyity (gear) and not Fate is the 


dominant factor in lifes He showed the 
Hindu his better self and thus induced him 
to bestir hiinself. He introduced Reason 
in religion and thus dealt a fatal blow to 


‘superstition. Pike the true slave the 
Hindu’ had no confidence in his own 
‘intellect. Ho thought it his duty to 


follow whatever custom happened to be 
in vogue at the time and to accept äs 
‘gospel truth whatever was written in 
Sanskrit in any book. Dayanand taught 
him that he must accept only what his 
own reason told him to be true, that he 
had the power,.the right, the capacity to 
“modify or give up what was against na- 
ture, whatever did not suit his conditions, 
whatever violated the oternal moral laws. 
He could not have rendered a higher 
service to the Hindu-society than infu- 
sing aspirit of self-confidence in it. He 
‘liberated the Hindu i1.tellect from the 
thraldom of scholastic absurdities. 


The Arya Samaj has been persistently 
‘teaching all these healthy doctrines. It 
has by its teachings, toa large extent, 

shattered to pieces the original slavish 
Aa NES ot the Hindu ; the necessary 


“consequence of which has been the rise 


INTHLLHCTUAL FREEDOM-AND THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


of a spirit of freedom. Inteliectual free- 


dom always makes for progress in all 
directions and in fightiug for freedom 
of thought it has donoa very splendid 


service to 
progress. 


humanity and the cause of 


No amou t of education on western lines 
could have accomplished this object. It could 
not have dispelled the clouds of supersti- 
tion; because almost every Hind distrusted, 
@ightly no doubt), in the past and now dis- 
trusts this education and the culture on 
whiich it is based. This education couldnot 
have remedied the defects except by 
dehinduising the Hindus, to say nothing of 
the other defects that, being inherentin it, 
the Hindus would have imbibed. The 
culture on which the western system of 
education is based is quite different from 
and in many ways diametrically opposed, 
to ours. Ju looks down upon our culture 
even as seen in its purity in our Shastras. 
The system of education as started by 
our foreign rulers was instinct with this 
feeling of its (the western culture's 
absolute superiority to our culture and 
therefore it proposed -to mend matters 
by ending ou culture and building upon 
its ruins a Christian or semi-Christian 
civilisation. ‘l’o have accepted this system 
of education would have been suicidal. 
The Hindu Society, therfore, acted very 
wisely in rejecting this system and repu- 
diating the claims of absolute superiori- 
ty put forward by Western culture. It 
ridiculed those purely dyed in colours of 
Western culture and thus saved the cul- 
ture it cherished. Its children might 
receive this education for securing govern- 


‘ment service but its principles were not 
‘to enter into their social and religious 


life The teaching of history was especially 
so managed in schools that it should 
instil into the students” mind a sense of 
tho inferiority of their nation and cul- 
ture. The Hindus; therefore, looked at 
it with an eye of extreme suspicion. 
Consequently this education had no, influ- 
ence on his life and could not modify it 


for better. ws aie 
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The Arya Samaj brought with it the 
rationalism of Hurope without scepticism. 
It claimed to be the representative of 
the real ancient Hindu civilisation The 
conservation of the Hindu prompted him 
to oppose its teachings at first. But how 
could he havo withstood the appeal of 
his Own Shastras. to his better self ? 
By and by the rational and pure teach- 
ings of the Arya Samaj penetrated 
to the most orthodox bosom and have 
changed his beliefs for better in many 
respects. The Hindu is now shaking 
off his savish mentality. The credit, 


a 
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eighty per cént of it, of bringing about 
this healthy change belongs to tha Arya 
Samaj, people have not as yet adequately 
realised the great part the Arya Samaj 
has played in dispelling the clouds of 
ignorance and superstition, in restoring 
tho self-respect of the Hindu and in des- 
troying his slavish mentality. Although 
the numerical strength of the Arya Samaj . 
is not great, yet the currents of its 
powerful rational thought have been 


running strong everywhere and transform: 
ing the Hindn society for, better. 


> —————— 


The Hindu Maha Sabha and the Congress Leaders, 


a 


(By Mn. S. P. Kubyan.) 


What a poor attendance of Hindu 
leaders there was in ‘the last session 
of the Maha Sabha ! 


With the exception of Pandit 
Malviya and Swami Shradhanand all 
‘Other Hindu leaders are Indians first, 
Indians last and—perhaps Hindus........ 
be os sauna de They live for the Congress 
‘and they will die for the Congress-- 
beyond the Congress there is’ nothing 
wortny of their attention. We may 
take it that Hinduism does not appeal 
to them. 


It is not difficult to understand 
their mentality or to account for it ; 
One word will expiain all. They have 
lt not in their blood, in their consti- 
tution, in their organism,--they are 
quite innocent of all religious zeal— 

© zeal of Mohammad--the zeal of 

rist--the zeal of Buddha—that 
Yould—noj mar your life like the 
anaticism of a Mullab-but ennoble 


your life- raise it-—-purify it--and lead _ 
it to the service of others. For cen- 
turies long we have had no zeal and 
we cannot have it now for the wishing. — 
It will demand a supreme effort a. 
strong will to produce it and than 


a careful nursing before it can 
grow into a trait of our charac- 
ter. Zeal! But zeal is a word of bad 


odour with some people. It so often 
passes for fanaticism. Perhaps some 
of your readers would turn upon me 
and say—have. we not had enough of 
this zeal ? Are not these riots and out- 
rages the outcome of this very zeal 
which I am preaching ? Let us make ~ 
our meaning clear. 


Some years ago I mentioned toa. 
friend.of mine that I was at that mo: 
ment: trying to obtain a license for — 
keeping a gun. He said in a very grave 
tone that he did not like the idea. On - 
my pressing for ån explanation he said 
he knew a mau who had recently lost 
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his only son through keeping a gun. 
The boy had been reprimanded by the 
father and in a buff took the gun and 
shot himself. I thanked him for the 
hint and said that it was easy to give 
up the desire for the gun; but how 
could any one keep boys from gett- 
ing at knives, hatchets, axes and 
swords ? ‘The wells too could be filled 
up, but the great Ganges and the 
Jumna--how could they be swept 
away to make it’ impossible for the 
boys to harm themselves? When a 
man or a boy has determined to throw 
way his life he will not have to go long 
n search of an instrument. I too knew 
a poor ticket collector whose son—a 
mere child of 12 or so—threw himself 
before a gunning train and was in- 


stantly done to death and for what? . 


For a mere rebuke to mind his school 
lessons. 


‘The truth is we confuse matters. 
We blame the gun when we ought to 
blame ourselves. Seldom will it be 
found that a suicide or a murder or 
any such serious act is the result of a 
sudden impulse. It is always the lost 
act, the consummation of many such 
uncontrolled impulses that the man 
has been harbouring in his breast—un- 
known, unseen, uncared for, unguided. 
It is guidance that is needed. We 
should study psychology more and to 
better purposes. Weapons— these 
ought to give us education ! Till then 
it had not accurred to me how much 
good they can do to us. They can 
give us firmer nerves and a better 
control and a greater mastery: over 
ourselves. With guns and swords in 
their hands our boys must learn to live 
and let live. 

So it is not zeal that is at fault. It 
is want of guidance, The root of the 


SS 


- ~. . ‘ > A R ° 
THE HINDU MAHA SABHA AND THE CONGRESS LEADERS. 


matter lies’ there. We do not take 
suffigient pains to guide the energy of 
the. people into right or safe channels. 
‘These riots are due to a remissness on 
the part of those who ought to have 
guided them aright—and also a re- 
missness on the part of those whose 
duty it was to keep an eye over their 
activities. It cannot be the work of 
the rowdies alone. ‘There must have 
been something more than the rowdy 
element to’ make an outrage of such 
dimensions possible. 


A people’s zeal must find a vent— 
if not through the good people— then 
through the bad people. If the good 
keep aloof, the bad will come in and 
take their place. Plato has well ex- 
pressed the same truth. Tf the wise 
and good will not govern the bad, the 
bad will govern the good and the wise. 
That is inevitable. Choose your place, 
ye wise men, 


Similarly if the wise and good 
among the Hindus will keep aloof from 
religion, the fool, and the ignorant 
will take the lead and the wise and 


the good will have to submit and follow 


to where Folly and Ignorance may 
lead them. The question for considera- 
tion therefore is this :— 


Is the religious sentiment of the 
people to be left uncared for and 
unguided ?, ‘The leaders may be from 
top to toe, only politically minded; 
they may not be religiously minded; 
but the people--the vast majority of 


-them--are decidedly religiously minde 


and it would not be Safe, it would not 
be wise, of the leaders to leave them to 
their own guidance. The leaders will not 
then be true to their duty. They must 


‘lead the people wholly and in all spherers 
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not piecemeal’ now in this sphere, 
now in that. Man is a many- 
sided animal and if you care for him 
at all you must care for his whole 
being and not for this or that part of 
him. Politics cannot afford to neglect 
religion nor Religion afford to neglect 
politics. My contention is that if the 
leaders think that by 
ignoring the religions instincts of the 
peopls they are suppressing and killing 
an undesirabl? trait or clement in their 
character and are thus rendering a 
useful service to their conntry, I am 
afraid they are sadly mistaken. This 
religious instinct is an ineradicable 
instinct in man, you cannot extinguish 
it None has beén able to do it and 
none vilë bs able to do it. You must 
accept this fact-that people will practise 
religion according to their liahts — 
that they will worship God -and they 
will fight for their God if need be. 
Since you cannot abolish God or His 
worship or His followers—the only 
thine left to you as leaders is to guide 
and control them and lead them to 
the right path. As Leaders your duty 
does not end with Politics. You must 
guide them in all their actions and 
` activities—in politics, in religion, in 
education, in their fights ‘and 
‘quarrels, even in their amusements 
and recreations. We do’ not advocate an 
aggressive policy; we do not ask our 
leaders to take up their lances and in 
the name of religion charge the near- 
. est wind-mill they come. across: no, 
none of these . things, but 
neither would we like to see them sit 
e- J " 


neglecting or 


e a 
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unconcerned busying themselves with 
politics ‘only — while our Religion 
and the things of our Religion go 
to the wall. Is their religion a thing 
in which they take no pride or of 
which they feel ashamed ? If so, cast 
it away and at once. Get something 
nobler in its place. But we do not 
believe there is any one among us who 
entertains such a childish idea in his 
mind. We believe and sincerely be- 
lieve that religion is dear to us all 
but it is dear to us only in our hearts. 
We do not make a parade of it. 
Even that is good but not altogether 


‘good. It is our plain duty to show to 


others —to impress upon them that we 
have our religion—that we live for it— 
that if necessary, we would. die for it. 
So pure, so vital, so ennobling, so eleva- 
ting should be our religion—an inspi- 
ration : a spiritual light, to lead us on to 
service of others. It should be some- 
thing vital, something. tingling, some- 
thing burning within us, a living flame 
“consuming all the. evil tendencies of 
the mind and provoking all that is 
good and holy in us. No death-like 
inactivity—no indifference, no. luke- 
warmness, that is pestilence. Learn 
from the brave Akalis, learn even for 
-the moment, from our misguided breth- 
ren, the Mohamadens, learn to LIVE 
for your. religion as well as for 
your country, and for your people. 
There in alone lies Hope for us as a 


People, as Men, as spiritual beings, 
and not in being political animals 
only. tid 
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THE ' SALUVAĠING OF CIVILISATION. 


AME SALVAGING OF CIVILISATION. 


_BY H, G WELLS, 


A REVIEW. 


~ Wells has come to be. recognised as 
of great thinker and a master-force in 
` the English literature of to-day. Nove- 
list and. thinker, Wells has a way of 
thought and expression which is dir 
ect, forceful and profound, on account 
of which he is in our day a great 
_fayourite especially with us in India. 
~ William*Morris wrote a splendid book 


-to tell us what an ideal world: may be 
_ like and even today. in socialistic 
_ literature, this book of his called News 
. From Nowhere | 


holds a: prominent 
gnbince. Morris’ is the statement of a 
_ Vision which it would not be wrong if 
-we say Wells tries to materialise into 
practice by suggesting a method of 
_ world-Government. Wells would have 


_a World State governed by the World 


. People where education and happiness of 
“human beings would be the most sacred 
- Concerns: and where wars and hateswould 


_ be spurned as. devils. to be eradicated 
with a ruthless hand. Wells’ World. 


. State. is what Morris’ Ideal Society 
United States of the 


. World mean. The central 


the world so vividly imagined by 
Morris or eloquently preached by 


-he would recast our narrow ° 


idea of | 
‘all these three is practically the same, . 
but the value of Wells’ work lies in. 
his suggestion of possible practicable 

means to arrive at a state of life in 


The Salvaging of Civilisati on 


(MaNMoHANRAI H, Desat) 


is a very able. and thoughtful 
of a great master. In ‘this chaotic 
world of today, thinkers. like Wells 
are abeacon-light for us to see rays 


work 


of hope amidst profound . darkne's 
caused. by wars and selfish political 
motives. In order to achieve his 


World State, Wells gives a great im- 
portance to propagandist work and 
for this, he would. use the press, the 
books, the newspapers and aboye all 
system 
into one broad. and 

educational , system 
which he: would name the World- 
Education system. For this he would 
re-write the world-history and he has 
tried to suggest how it should be done 


of -education 
comprehensive 


-by himself writing his famous work, 


the Outline of History. He would also 
synthetise the sciences and culture 
of. the world.into one World Culture 
on the basis of his project of. World 
State.. He would recast the Bible to 
be named the. Bible of Civilisation 
consisting of 


“The Historical Books with maps 
and the like ; 


Books’ of 
wisdom ; 


The Anthologies of Poetry and 
Literature and finally 


The Conduct and 
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The Book of Forecasts, taking the simply disgusting: Our system, has 
place of the prophets and the great drawback of repressing 
= Revelations ; personality and creating a sort of slave- 
> in short, the Magna Chatta Mentality in the child which becomes 
of the World-State which -wil] 2 great hamper to free and indepen- 


date, there 


fresh Forecasts would be 
“place them. 
- moving 
gaining with human experience and 


serve as the pole star for the direction 
of the Ship which will, let us call it, be 


the Ship of World Civilisation. This 
is: what) Wells. says. 
“I would picture this revivifiied 


Bible to youas most carefully done and 


printed and made accessible to all, the 
basis of education in every school. the 
common platform of all discussion—just 
as in the old bible used to be. I would 
ask you toimagine it translated into 
every language, a common material of 
understanding throughout all the world. 
And furthermore. I imagine some- 
thing else about this— quite unlike the 
old Bible— I imagine all of it periodic- 


ally revised. The historical books would 


need to be revised and brought. up-to- 
would be new lights on 
health and conduct, there would be 
fresh addition to the anthologies and 
there would be Forecasts that would 
have to be struck out because, they 
were realised or because they were 
shown to be hopeless or undesirable, 
added to re- 
It would be a Bible 


forward and changing and 


” 


human destiny. 


Wells gives a lucid summary of 


his idea of the World State at the end 


of the book in the short space of 
a couple of pages. o He has nothing but 
censure for the present educational 


System of the world and rightly so. 


thods of . 
the ave ` idea~such an idea as that of a human 


‘common weal under the God of all 


hatever may be 


education in other countries, it must 


e admitted ‘that those in India are 


dent thinking. It is not’ education, 
we are having, | but a mere rough-hewing 
of our brilliant parts into a most 
senseless medley of nonsense and 
rubbish. Wells will have “ A dream not 
of Individuals Hducated—we have 
thought too much of the individual 
educated for the individual- but of a 
world educated to a pitch of under- 
standing and co-operation far beyond 
anything we know of today, for the 
sake of all mankind. ” And Wells has 
some really fine thoughts on ‘the edu- 
cational problems in a chapter called 
“ The Schooling of the World. ” 


He also gives a lucid picture of 
the life led by the World Citizen in 
the World State which will be 
evolved in the future, and which 
according to him must -evolve if 
we do not want -to perish and be 
totally eradicated as human kind out 
of existence, for unless we chrystallise 
the social order into an idea. of a 
World State whose SurpremeGod would 
be Peace and whose.Arch-enemy, the 
War-Idea, we are bound with the al- 
most anarchically chaotic . state in 
which our world is today, to be effaced 
altogether from existence. He gives 
an eloquent picture in the book, of life 
under the World-State. - 


Wells’. World-State will have. no 
single individual human head. 
According to him.“ The linking reality 
of the World-State is. much po 
likely. to be not an individual but an 
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mankind.” Hesketches the organism 
of the World-State as follows — 


There: will be a Supreme Court 
-determining not International .. Law, 
but World Law. There will be a 
growing code of World Law. — 


There will bea World Currency. 


There will bea ministry of Posts, 
Transport. -and communications 
generally. 


There will'be a ministry, of Trade in 

“staple products and for the Conserva- 

b tion and Development of the natural 
resources of the Harth. 


There vill be a ministry of World 
j Health. , 


There will be am inistry, the most 
‘important ministry © of all, 
and -supplementing national educa: 
tional work and taking -up. the care 
and stimulation of backward com- 
munities. 


„ And instead of a War office and 
_ Naval and Military Departments, there 
will be a Peace ministry studying the 
_ belligerent possibilities of every new 
n, watching for armed distur- 
ances ‘everywhere aud having com- 
plete ‘control of every armed force that 
e ` remains in the world. All these world 
ministries will bé working in co- 
=) eration with local ‘authorities who 
will apply world-wide general principles 
ote local conditions.” 


_ He does not think his idea of the 
“Woe. State a, mere Utopia. He 
‘thinks it is as practicable as anything 


“and d he; relies. a great deal on propa- 


ap fhupaeh the Press, and thro’ a 


ruthless 


watching . 


at eystem of Dot national, _ but | 


{HH SALVAGING OF CIVILISATION. | 


world éducation which he discusses in 
the brilliant pages of this book. In 
his short resume of- his thesis, he 
says :— 


“We need, therefore, before all 
other sorts of organisations educational 
Organisations ; we need, before any 
other sort of work, work of education 
and enlightenment; we need everywhere 
active societies pressing for a better, 
more eflicient conduct of public school- 
ing, for a. wider, more enlightening 
school curriculum, for a world-wide 
linking up educational systems, for a 
subordination of naval, 
military and court expenditure to 
educational needs, and for a systematio 
discouragement of. mischief-making 
between nation and nation and race 
and race and class and class. I would 
wish to see Educational Societies 
organised as such, springing up every- 
where, watching local bodies in order 
to direct economies from the edu 
cational starvation of a district to 
other less harmful saving : watching 
for obscurantism and reaction and 
mischievous nationalist teaching iu 
the local schools and colleges. and 
in the local press; watching members 
of parliaments and congressmen for 
evidences of educational good-will or 
malignity; watching and getting. con- 
trol of the administration of “public 
libraries ; assisting when necessary in 
the supply of sound literature in their 
districts, raising funds for invigorating 
educational propaganda -` in- poor 
countries like China and in atrociously 
educated countries like Ireland, and 
corresponding with kindred societies 
thro’ out the world.” 


I'll give one more excerpt regarding 


What Wells thinks to be the ‘most 
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YIS F) . . 
life” says he “will continue to be more 
_ wd more dangerously chaotic until a 


urgent. need the day. 


idea chrystallises out. 


ew hat a teed z . f 
= That and no existing institution and 


leaps up in joy’. 
land’, 
‘But jealous am I. My India is not the 


no current issue—is the primary con- 
cern of the present age.” 

-If we think over the history of the 
last ten years with, its great war, its 
peace problems, the Rubr troubles and 
the, labour problems—a__ history of 
Discontent writ all over the world, we 
must feel with Wells that the world 
does need the Salvaging of its civili- 
sation very badly and yet in 1923, we 
are as fur off from an ideal society as 
possible. 


Europe has still more men , 


945. 


under arms than it had ever before the - 
war, ‘The independent nations are as . 
keen as ever in their race tor arma- 
ments in spite of Naval Disarmament ~ 
Conferences and the nations ever ready. 
with the slightest pretext to be on 
the war-path. ‘The world-atmosphere 
is surcharged with seething dis- 
content and. with a militant and 
distrustful aggressiveness {owards-one , 
another due to distrust and perverse - 
propaganda. Indeed, never did, the 
world stand in such great need of over- 
hauling its own civilisation before as. 
it does to-day. Can we with our 
spiritual. and catholic minds not head - 


for this goal ? 


eee 
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MY INDIA. 


(By Pr. PARMANAND B. A.) 


What a dear expression ! ‘My heart 
‘My own, my native 
‘Dearer than Heaven itself’. 
dresim of the boundary-ridden patricts. 
Nor is it the ‘golden sparrow’ of a 
world bent on political and economical 
exploitation. With equal force I would 
Tepudiate India, 2 poor copy of the 
civilized Occident. I am sick of all such 
platitudes and sophistries. ‘The very 
Word India jars on my ears. For 
want of a more popular and better- 
understood word, I have adopted it 
almost inspite of myself. I am sorry 


or the limitations “which the use of 


this word imposes on me. But gentle 
Teader | if you bear with me. this word 
Won't stand in my way and my say will 


8 ‘Said, oy 


To me India is a culture, a polity. 
Tt is the dream of the gods of the 
Bhagavata, if it is a country at all. It, 
may be Bharata Varsha. But I would 
prefer Aryavarta. . Oh! what, holy as- 
sociations are connected with this name! 
The moment you utter this sacred 
symbol, you really conjure up ail that 
is best and noblest in human life. Geo-. 
graphical limits disappear. You become 
in tune with the Infinite. Political . 
philosophers would dub it idealism. 
They jeer and sneer at Gandhi's idea- 
lism. But where is a greater man 
today than Tagore, Gandhi and on a 
smaller scale Vaswani. Dayananda’s 
Aryavarta is a Utopia te many ! But 
you also talk of an Asiatic federation, 
a world federation. of free people. 


You too revel. in painting. the . 
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picture of a world-wide labour orga- 
j nisation with ramifications all over. 
The more cunning of you make the 
farce. of a league of nations. ‘I'he 
bustle and turmoil; the buzz of a war- 
ring world constantly disturbs your 
sleep and haunts you like a shadow and 
then’ the divine in you turns back 
(though *rarely) to a more peaceful 
order “of things and in still better mo- 
ments, to God, the embodiment of 
peace. But my Aryavarta presents a 
different picture. From the reali of 
loody conflict you at once soar high 
itoa domain where equal opportuni- 
ès are’ afforded to the meanest and 
the highest, where storms and strifes 
are unknown, where there isa real 
brotherhopd of man and man, where 
there is a struggle for duties and not 


one for rights, where your ‘pet pant“ 


Islamism, pan-Hinduism all shudder 
and shrink. ‘The very word Arya 
betokens harmony and humanity 


the Land ‘of Aryans ! ‘The 
the horizon 


You, 
4 ision ‘gets expanded, 


jae. th East, 80 does civilisation too take 
= its birth in my Aryavarta. To me it 
connotes a happy synthesis of material, 


i oral and spiritual interests of man | 
i b mas a triumpth of the ‘T’ over'the *It’. 


represente di in the person of Diony- 
sis, he penniless: sage who brought the 
proud ‘Alexander at his feet: ven 
is the conquest of the West by the 
E ‘The thinking mind of Burope 
“over it and is proud of the 
oar digi So is J: K. Nariman, the 
tinguished Parsi delegate to the last 
pap (ehon, I call it Arya ?) Ma- 
14 “conference at Benares. Says 


ay 


née. 


: epl ee ea represén= 


.a federation 


becomes brighter. As the sun rises in’ 


T $ «The | conference was a` 


MY INDIA. 


tative of the. whole conglomeration of 
Aryan civilization— ........... 


“It (the movement. only endeavours 
to bring the various limbs of the Aryan 
body. Iam glad that the word. Aryan 
is deliberately and advisedly used in the 
resolution. J wish the movement takes 
on the character of an Aryan move- 
ment, Hinduism being its main branch. 
I hold that my religion has many 
points of similarity as well as of iden 
tity with Hinduism theological as well | 
as sociological, that Hinduism and 
Zoroastrianism are two branches of the 
Aryan religion. I pray the Aryan 
movement may become strong, so that 
of Aryan religions may 
influence Indian and world history... 
= ie: If properly worked it may lead 
thei world to peace and happiness.” 


The view set forth above, though 
making the closest approach to the 
tradition of Ary«varta, still savours too 
much of religious aggressiveness and 
dogmatism. A certain federation de- 
fined and narrowed by notions of Geo- 
grapy and earthly considerations is as 
much a menace to the world as a pos- 
sible source of peace and happiness. 
A more faithful delineation would be 
a self-contented, valiant, dry, dutiful, 
and literate ’ India as proclaimed by 
Ashvapati the Great of Kekaya fame. 


Pooh ! Pooh !:'Phey make a dumb, 
inarticulate lamb of the glorious Bha- 
ratavarsha.: They would have Aryans 
speak through other tongues. Politics 
they would borrow, patriotism they 
would import, bufasif that was not 
enough, the language also which. they 
usé and the idioms and sentiments ex-" 
press would be; outlandish. And are 
they not out for delivering their country 
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from the foreign yoke ? . The children 
of the soil aspire to be free, leaving the 
mother-tongue in chains and; consign- 
logit tooblivion ! But am I myself not 
‘similarly atrocious to my mother-speech? 


~Yesand the extent to which I, do so - a W 
:who. has now brought; his. shuttle at 

- my very. door.. R 

The.young-folk | 


An common. with my, countrymen, -I 
‘stand in the way :of the fulfilment of 
my country’s destiny. 
_ of India would. have their private cor- 
tespondence and other transactions in 
_ English. ‘My dear papa’ isa dearer 
expression to them than any.,.their 
simple mother-tongue could. afford. 
-~ Well: may Gandhi: exclaim .that his 
’ blood boils within him. when he sees any 


-boy writing to his, father in English. .. a m 
fully than my clean-shaven. brother of 


| And well may Bhai Paramanand: bend 
. his head in shame before his American 


friends who rushed in joy to see a.letter . 


that had come to him, from. India but 
alas it was;couched in English !. As: if 
India had no medium of.communication, 


it wasdumb ! I shrug my-shoulders and . 


. Say this is;not. my India, far less my 
Aryavarta. This Aryavarta has a beauti- 
ful language.all its own, once spoken 


throughout the length and breadth of . \ olf Reang 
. garden catches your eye next but the 


ithe world. Professor Max Muller 
admits it to be the eldest sister, if not 
the mother, of all Indo-European lan- 
guages. mdai 


Let alone Aryavarta, my India is not - 


the one generally known. if anywhere, 
it dwelis in villages and hamlets. It 


“i in the sweet chant of some: ancient + 


‘devotional song sung in the early hours 
of the morning to the accompaniment 
of the grinding-stone as the peculiar 
Musical instrument of Indian ladies 
oth married and widowed. It is in the 
umming sound of the spinning wheel 
that Spins into one thread chastity, 
€Minine modesty and honorable living. 
Our flour-mil! has robbed India of its 


0 ee 


grindstone. Your Lalimlig.and.. Dhari- 


wal; have. dealt.a death-blew ; to. the 


village weaver and peasant, what, to say 
of, the capitalist tyrant. of the.. West 


-In cities, you would see India, find- 
ing expression in the Seva Samities, 
social. service. leagues. Truly the 
sweating millionaire with a. bucket of 
cold water, sometimes iced..and some- 
times mixed with gur or sugar at some 
noon train or late; in the., night repre- 
sents my. India. better and more faith- 


some English University, with. a- hotel 
bill against bis father. Tle opulent 
and affluent brother of my .ancient 
India: would spend little, or nothing on 
his personal comforts or luxuries. No. 
Here is. a serat constructed by some 
lala of revered memory for the weary 
traveller. There you. find a well and 
a big tree overhanging it for the thirsty 
and sun-burnt pilgrim. - A beautiful 


owner seldom takes anything out of it 


for his personal use. Every thing is — 


for the village folk and the rambling 
Sadhu. . What care I if I don’t get in 
some, remote village the long list of 
vegetables, or fruit which, strangely 
enough, have come to include eggs and 
fish in the.food provisions of a mode 

city like Lahore. My old fashioned 
landlord is content with his sarscon-ka- 
sag and lassi (curdled milk. Tcday 
German and American doctors prescribe 
this lassi for longevity. What if his 
house is less ventilated, unphenyled, 
uuwhite-washed and uncemented ! 
is all the same a stranger to the 
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hundred-and-one diseases, to your öll- 
new Dingu fever, to fashionable pthysis, 
pneumonia, influenza and’ what not. It 
is a real blessing that he knows little 
about thermometre. How many die 
before death on account of the panic cre- 
ated by this little play thing of yours’? 
Sandow’s Grip-bells and ` chest-expan- 
ders are hardly necessary, so also the 
paraphernalia of gymnastics and costly 
games. Indian exercises ‘and games 
are invariably better substitutes, such 
is his experience. Your ‘newspapers 
and telegrams spread: sensation and 
heart-burnings’ all around, why should 
‘he ‘not commune with his’ God all this 
. while.’ ‘And His simplicity entitles 
‘him to such communion.: : You boast 
of your railways and steain- engines 
but at the same time you send away 
your cow and your horse to some 
European. My old-fashioned brother 


has both of them and used to ride in a 


right royal fashion till only recently. His 
~ cow-milk brought him better health and 
` greater nutrition than alt your coffees, 
i and cocoas, and chocolates put to- 
gether. He can tell the hour of the 
day by the shadow of the sun and the 
- motions of the stars’; what avails your 
regulator to him ? He has no Albert 
hair; no Curzonian fashion, about him, 
but does not the ruddy glow on‘his 
_ cheeks. make him look better ? Collars 
and neckties, why should’ hé have 
l them ? My Jaimal Singh and Fateh 
. Singh kept their heads erect before 
i . monarchs like. Akbar’ and: being dom- 


smells” of | Chris tianity 


MY INDIA 


- paratively less crooked, my uncivilizedl 


villager can’ even stand erect ‘before 
God. ` High-soled boots have proved 
the curse of inany a Huropean ladys 
eyes, so says Gandhi, and yet the con 
tagion is fast spreading among the 
un-Indian butterflies of our ladies- 

Rightly does ‘my ignorant brother of 
the village scorn the Dawson boots. Tk 
in’ his eimple- 
way of putting it. Your pant is too 
light for him and out-of-place in & 
country like India where with a little 
exertion you begin to perspire. And 
what purpose will these socks ‘serve 


with the nasty smell they emit the third 
‘day? 


The villager thanks his Stars 
for freedom from such fashions ae 
frivolities. The hunting coat of the 
moderner has also little ebarm for him 
Tt is below his dignity to bring dow 
little sparrows, pigeons and doves witi 
his revolver or gun. ‘Why’ should hi 
not take to the’ more manly sport ¢ 
lions and tigers if the hunting coa 
means any such thing ? Your kerosin 
oil, Ditmars also, he ‘knows not. neithe 
has he any need to spoil his eyes b 
waking long nights. In -short, plai 
living ‘and high thinking constitute m 
Tidia. Aryavarta is something sti 
higher. 


I pause and: a voice from Hae sk 


comes into my ears :— 


In this Aryayarta. lies the Pritt 
of this. gified Aryan nation andy i 


world ab large, 
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-CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. — 


“TRE ARYAN LAWS.OF 
“MARRIAGE AND MODERN: 
PHYSICIANS. 


_As western science progresses, it 
brings to light more and more eviden- 
coin support of the principles laid 
down in the Aryan Shastras. Between 
the conclusions arrived at: and theories 
formulated by snodern-doctors.and-physi: 
clans on the oné ‘hand; and rules 
prescribd forthe guidance of man kind 
by seers of ancient times on the other, 
there are differences only in minor 
details. One wonders as one finds 
the greater points of agreement and 
in contrast only smaller ones of 
difference, and asks how those sages, 
in what is called an unscientific age, 
could make discoveries which science 
with its elaborate, apparatus and well- 
equipped laboratories, is after centuries 
of laborious experiments and observa- 
tions, constrained simply to repeat. 


-Of all 


human relations, marriage 
is of the 


greatest importance. -On 
it depends the stability of human 
society. The very continuance. of the 
human race is. bound up :with the 
maintenance of the purity.of -this tie. 
Scientists have for long been busy in 
studying the —physiological-and psychic 
effects of these unions and have arrived 
at.some very important results. ‘Thus 
Doctor.George H. Napheys, A-M., M..D, 
inhis Physical Life of Woman :— 


THe DISTINCTION OF THE SEXES. 


The frame of woman is shorter and 
slighter, In the United States the men 
Average five fect eight inches in height, 


, has) broad 


and one hundred and forty-five pounds in 
weight, the women, five foet two and a 
half, inches in hoight, and one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds in weight. ‘Man 
shoulders, and; narrow. hips ; 
woman. jhas narrow: shoulders .and broad 
hips. Her skull is formed of thinner 
bones, and is in shape more like that .of 
a child, Its capacity, in proportion to. 
her height, is very little less than in man, 
—about oncififticth, if is said, —which, 
so far as brain-power is concerned, may 
réadily ‘be made up:by jts-finer texture, 
Hor shoulders: are sot farther back than 
in the other sex, giving ~her: greater. 
breadth of chest in front, This is brought 
about by the increased length of her 
collar-bone; and this is the reason why 
she can never. throw a ball or stone with 
the accuracy of ù man. Gracefyl in 
other exercises, here she is awkward, 


Her contour is more rounded, her neck is 
longer, her skin smoother, her voice softer, 
her- hair. less generally distributed over 
the body, but. stronger in growth than 
in man. She: breathes with the - muscles 
of her chest--he with those of his abdomen. 
He has greater muscular force —sho more 
power of endurance. Beyond all else 
she has the attributes of maternity,—she 
is provided with organs to nourish and 
protect the child before and after birth 


THE AGE OF MARRIAGE. - é 


` Such circumstances as hasten the 
advent.of puberty are, says the doctor, 
fatal to the full development of both 
man nd woman. Among these’ he 
enumerates the following:— `` 
Whatever stimulates the emotions loads 
to an unnaturally early sexual life. Late 
hours, children’s parties, sensational 
novels, ‘flashy’ papers, love stories, the 
drama, the ball-room, talk of “beaux, 
love, and marriage,—that atmosphere of 
riper years which is so offen apd so 
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injudiciously thrown around © childhood, 
—all “hasten théevent which transforms 
the girl into the woman. A particular 
emphasis has been laid by some physi- 
cians: on the power of music to awaken 


the dormantesusceptihilities to 


and on this occount its too genera] or 


objected to. Educators 
to bear this caution in mind. 


The reader will see the wisdom of 
the ancients in prohibiting indulgence 
in music by the brahmachari. 


- Puberty, however, isno signof the 
bility. of the: girl to bear a child. Says 
he doctor: — 


Tt does not follow, because a girl is 
eae of marriage, that she is fit for 
Science ‘ teaches us „many valid 
bjëcids 20 too early ‘unions. It goes 
farther, and fixes a certain age ab which 
it is wisest for wotan to marry. This 
age is between _ twenty and twenty- -fiyo 
years. ) 


Anatomists have learned that 
puberty the bones of a woman’s body 
undergo important modifications to fit her 
for child-bearing. This requires time, 
and before twonty the process is not 
completed: Until the woman is perfect 
herself, until her full stature and com- 
pleted form are attained,’ she is not 
properly qualified to assist in Dec uebsauis 
the species. 


From. statistics ane sags sen care- 
fully compiled, it is proven that the first 
labours of very young mothers are much 
morè - painful, tedious, and dangerous 
to life, than others. . As wives, they are 
frequently -visited either with absolute 
sterility, -and all. their lives must bear 
the. reproach of barren .women, or, 
what to many is hardly. less distasteful, 
they * havo ' an _ Pagossively. “humerous 


zee mri 


Resint Q 4 vO Í i OLJ USTD 


to What adds 


to their sufferings int the 
is that “the children: ‘of such 


Passion, i 
‘die at earlier years than the progeny of 
earnest cultivation by children has been - 
would ae well 


after 


‘CONTEMPORARY EES, REVIE WED. 


marriages aro ~ rarely healthy. ` They 
are fooble, sickly, undersized, often with 
some fault of mind or body which is a 
cross to them and their parents all their 
lives. They. inherit more readily. the 
defects of their ancestors, and asa rule, 


better-timed unions. 


Is this not a 
wholesome 
Sushrut.:— 

Rarteuataanea: da fanart 
aana gala WH gien: a faraa tl 
Sat ara fat May HAs gaT: | 
acana aaa TALIA A BIA Il 


repetition of the 
injunction given in 


Spouses TO BE CHOSEN FOR LIFE, 


Once forged, the bond of marriage © 
should last for life. 


We have said love is a necessity in the 
life of either man or woman to complete 
their nature. Its effects, therefore, are 
eternal. We do not intend this as a figure 
of speech. It is» sober statement of 
physiology. 


From the day of marriage the woman 
undergoes a change in her whole struc- 
ture. ~ She is similar to her former self, 
but not the same. It is. often nonea 
that the children of a woman in her second 
marriage bear a marked’ resemblance to 
her first husband. In the inferior races 
and lower animals this obscure metamor- 
phosis is still more apparent. A megress 
who has borne her first child to a white 
man, will ever after have children of a 
colour lighter than her own. Count 
Strzelowski in his Travels in Australia, 
narrates this curious circumstance. : 
native. woman who has once had offspring 
by a white man, can never more have 
children by a male of her own raco. Dr. 
Darwin relates that a male zebra was 
once brought to England, and a. hybrid 
race marked by the zebra’s stripes, Was 
produced from cértain mares. Always 
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after, the colts of those mares bore the 
marks. of the zebra on their skins. In 
some way tho female is profoundly 
altered. throughout. her whole formation, 
and entirely independent of her will, by 
the act of marriage, and thé alteration 
is Never. effaced. 


If the body. is thus influenced, shall 
‘not the far more susceptible mind and 
‘spirit be equally impressed ? 


Another. common observation supports 
what we say, and extends it farther, Not 
tthe woman alone,—tho man also under- 
0es a change, and loses a portion of 
lhis: personality in his mate. They two 
mre One, not merely in a moral sense. We 
constantly notice a decided resemblance 
in old couples who have passed, say two 
Score years together. They have grown 
ilo look alike in form, feature, and ‘ex- 
Pression. That for so longa time they 
Have breithed:.the same air, eaten the 
same fire, and been subjected to the sama 
surroundings, explain this to some extent. 
But the greater part of the change flows 
from mental sources. They have laughed 
und wept together ; they have shared the 
same joys and pleasures; a smile ora 
igar on the faco of one evoked a corres- 
wonding emotion and expression on the 
taco of the other. Their copartnership 
nas become’a unity. Even without speak- 
ing, they sympathize. Their souls are 
constantly en rapport. The man- is as 
Sone as the woman from his former 
zelf. 


We cherish the momory ofa lady of 
strong character, who died past eighty. 
She had survived three husbands, ‘ The 
first’, she said, ‘I married for love, the 
Second for position, the third for friend- 
ship. I was happy with them all.’ But 
When, in her mortal iltness, this venerable 
Fiend sank into the delirium which pre- 
ceded death, she constantly called out the 
than’ of her first’ husband only. More 
mon Half acentury had not effaced the 
This 7. Of those few yoars of early love. 
818 fidelity indeed. — 
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dooi ONDINORCB yee vd add 
i The opinion of the doctor as'règards 
divorce is a positive repudiation of 
the allowance that certain religions 
and .states are making for human 


Whether we look atit a3 a question in- 
social life,.in morals, or in physiology, 
the American plan of granting absolute 
divorces is dangerou3, and destructive to 
whir is best in life. It leads to hasty, 
ill assorted matches, to an unwillingness 
to yield to each other’s. peculiarities, fo 
a weakening of the family ties, to. a lax 
morality. Carry it a trifle farther than 
if now is in some of the Western States, 
and marriage- will lose all its sacredness, 
and degenerate into a physical union, 
not nobler than the crossing of flies in the 
air. = 

Separation of bed and- board should al- 
ways be provided for by law; wnd whether 
singlo, married, or separated, the woman 
should retain entire control of her own 
property. But in the eyes of God and na- 
ture, a woman or a man with two faithful 
spouses living, fo each of whom an eternal 
fidelity has been plighted, is a monster. 


On POLYGAMY AND PoLYANDRY. 


What has been said of divorce applies 
with tenfold force to the custom of a 
woman. living as wife to several men, or 
of a man as husband to several women. 
We should not speak of these customs, 
but that we know both exist in America, 
not among the notoriously wicxed, but 
among those who claim to be the pecu- 
liarly good—the very elect of God. They 
prevail, not as lustful excesses, but - as 
religious observances, - Cll 


It is worth while to say that such 
practices lead to physical degradation. 
The woman who acknowledges more than 
one husband is generally sterile ; the man 
who has several wives. has. usually a 
weakly off spring, principally males, Na ure 


P nE ` 
mi we 


attempts to ‘check polygamy by rece g 
ei f 
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the number of females, and failing in 
this, by enervating the whole stock. “The 
Mormons | of. Utah would soon sink into 
a’ state of Asiatic effeminacy, wore ‘they 
lott to themselves. 


ingest ory BETWEEN | ‘COUSINS. 


There is a difference of opinion 
among doetors as recards the physiolo- 


gical: advisability’ or otherwise of allow: 


ing . marriages between cousins. 
Ourdoctor i is, subject to certain limits, 
in favour. of such unions. 


‘ Hardly’ any ‘point thas bech more Warm- 
ly débated by medical’mon. It has heen 
sora > “that am such marriages the. woman 
ig “me to be sterile; that. if she 
hig”: “ehildton,’ they are pectliarly ‘liable 
to ‘be’ born with some defect of body-or 
mind}—deafness, ‘blindness, idiocy, or 
lameness ; that they die early ; and that 
they are subject, beyond others, to fatal 
hereditary. diseases, as cancer, consump- 
bjor serofula ete. 


An ardent physician in America per- 
suaded himself so throughly of these evils 
resulting from marriage `of. rélatives, 
that he induced the Legislature of Kent- 
ucky to pass a law prohibiting “it 
within..certain dagrees-of consanguinity. 
Many a married couple have been ren- 
dered -miserable by the information that 
they had unwittingly violated -one of 
nature's ,nost positive laws. Though 
their children may -be numerous nd 
blooming, ‘they ‘live: in constant. dread of 
some terrible outbreak: of disease. Many 
@ young. and loving couple have adie 
severed an <engagement, which would 
‘have been:a :prelude to a happy marr: 
dage,.whenithey swere informed of , these 
disastrous results. . 

+ For all such we have a word of conso- 
dation, „We speak it authoritatively, and 

not withont. a full knoyledgs 4 of ' ‘the res- 

‘ponsibility. we assume. ` 


5 PB opia ‘of marrying” a woti, even 
Bs 
yt ‘a first (gels is a a h: Pp eels, 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED, 


provided. there is no decided hereditary 
taint in the family. And when such 
hereditary taint does exist, the danger 
is not greater than in marrying -into any 
other family where i6 is also found. On 


|! the contrary, a Gorman author has urged 


the propriety of such unions, where the 
family has traits of mental or physical 
excellence, as’ a’mvans of preserving and 
developing them, 


So far as sterility is concerned, an 
examination of records shows, that where- 
as in the average of unions one woman 
in’ ‘eight is barren, in those between 
relatives Dub one in fen is so. And as for 
the early deaths of children, while on án 
averge, fifteøn children in a hundred dio 
under ‘seven years, in the families of 
near-related parents but twelve in a 
hundred is the mortality. 


“The investigations about idiotic and de- 
fective children are by no means satis- 
factory, and are. considered by some 
of the most careful writers as not at all 
proving -a greater tendency to -such 
misfortunes in the offspring of cousins. 
Among. a thousand. idiotic children se- 
cently examined in Paris, nob one. was 
descended from a healthy consanguinity. 


‘But. as.families are wholly without 
some Jurking predisposition to disease, 
it is nob well, as a rule, to run-the 
risk .of developing | this by too repeated 
unions. Stock-breeders find that the best 
specimens of the lower animals are pro- 
duced by crossing nearly-related individu- 
als a certain number of times ; but that 
carried. beyond this, such unions. lead to 
degeneracy and sterility. Such, also, has 
been ‘the experience. of many human 
families. 


The consideration that’ has led Arya 
law-makers ‘to prohibit consanguinons 
marriages is not simply physiological, on 
which phase of the question, too, ib is 
possible.to hold more opinions than.one. 
The greater objection :to.such matebes 
is social, Once you permit unions bet 
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‘Weéh near relations, the purity’ of the 
relation of a sister’ and “brother 
vanishes. What prevents children of 
the same parents from marrying each 
other is exactly. the consideration; ‘hat 
makes. wedlock betwéen cousins 
“repugnant to refined ideas of consangui- 
nous morality. As to the preservation 
and development of traits of mental or 
‘physical excellence, which the German 
‘doctor referred to aims at in recom- 
mending marriages among cousins, 
our seers have made ample provision 
-for it by attaching greatest merit to 
Savarna vivah i. e., marriage in one’s 
own class, misnamed caste. 


THE MARRIAEGHABLE AGE OF MAN. 


The epoch of puberty comes to.a boy at 
about the same age it does to a girl,—four- 
teen or fifteen voars. -And an even greater 
period passes between this epoch and, the 
age it is proper for a man to marry,— 
his age of nubility. ; 


‘Not only has he a more complete educa- 
tion to obtain, not only a profession or 
trade to learn, and some property to accu- 
mulate, some position to acquire, ere 

„he is ready to take a wife, but his physi- 

cal powers ripen more slowly than those 

of woman. He is. more tardy in comple- 
ting his growth, and early indulgence more 
readily saps his constitution. — 

Previous to the twenty-third year, many 


“forty-eighth year is the period recom- - 
mended by our rshi in which a mah 


Nevertheless, they are past their prime. 
Then also, with advancing ‘years, the 
chances of life diminish, and the probabi- 
lity increases that they will leave’a young. - 
family with .no natural protector. The 
half-contury once turned, their vigour 
rapidly diminishes. The marriages they 
then. contract are either ‘sterile, or:yield 
but few. and sickly children. Many an 
old :man .has shortened his life by late 
nuptials ; and the records of medicine con- 
tain accounts of ‘several who porished 
on the very night of marriage: i} Jo 
The reader’ will remember that the 
age between the twenty-fourth-and the 


? 


_may be allowed to marry. 


„a man is incapable of producing healthy ~ 


children. If he does: not destroy his: health 
by premature indulgence, he may destroy 
his happiness by witnessing his children 


' 


the prey to debility and deformity. An | 


‘old German ‘proverb says, ‘Give a boy a 
| Wife, and a child a bird, amd death will 
 860n ktiock at the door.’ Even am author 

/ S0- old as Aristotls warns young men 
against: carly matriage, under penalty of 
o Sease and puny offspring. ` 
+. Hrom the age of thirty-three 
\¥ears, men who carefully ovserve 

Di Bogslib go uct fool say moighi 


to fifty 
tle laws 
of yest. 
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‘THe TIME-OF MARRIAGE. .~ 


The rule laid down in the Shastras 
as regards the season of marriage is 2 
when the sun is in the Uttarayan. The * 
opinion of our doctor. - on this 
point is:- -~ i rae. 

Woman, when she marries, enters upon 
a new) life, and a, tryimg: óne. Hvery 
advantage: should -be in, her | favour. 
The. seasonis one of those advantages. 
Extreme heat and extreme cold both 
wear severely on the human frame. 
Mid-winter- and - mid.summer’ aro there- 
fore alike objectionable, especially the 
latter, jo ounid adi Je oliw s 10 ego sad 

Spring and fall ‘are ubialfy, chosen, . as 
statistics show, and the preference is just. 
On the‘whole, the ‘spring’ is‘ rather- to'be 
recommended than the'auttmn. Tn case 
of a birth within the year, the child- will 
have attained sufficient ago “to weather 


‘ 


-its period of teething moro easily ore tl! Ə 


noxt summer. ` i OE 
Tt almost- appears as if, there were hut 

one season for generation, that in which 

the sun re-warms and’ vivifies. the earth, 


: trees dress in, yerdure, and. animals res- 
pie the soft bresih of spring. Tho 


.eyery living thing reanimates itself. 
The impulse of reproduction is excited. 
-Now, also, its gratification is most bene- 
ficial to the individuals, and to the 
species. Children conceived in the spring- 
fime. have greater vitality, are less apt 
‘to die duringinfancy, than those conceived 
jut. any other time of the year. The 
statistics of many thousand cases, recently 
carefully collected.in England, prove this 
-beyond peradventure.. Jt is well known 
‘that a late calf, or one ‘born at the. end 
of the summer, isnot likely to become a 


well-developed and healthy animal. This - 


has been attributed to the chilling influ- 
encé of ‘approaching winter ; but ‘it js 
capable of another and perhaps, a truer 
explanation. Nature’s impulses, therefore, 
in the spring of the year are for the good 
of the race, and may then be more frequ- 
ently indulged without’ prejudice to the 
individual. Summer is the season which 
agrees the least with the : exercise of the 
generatiye functions. The autumn months 
are the ‘most unfruitful. “Then, also, de- 
- rangements of the economy are’ readily 
excited by marital intemperance. 


THE MARRIAGEABLE AGE oF WOMAN 


The. Shastras bave prescribed the 


sixteenth- as the. -earliest and the 
‘twenty-forth as the latest year of a` 


woman’s life for marriage. The same 


“appears to be the counsel of modern ` 


-science to women. 


The age of a wife at the time of marriago 
has much to do. with the expectation of 
children. As the age increases over twenty- 

` fiyo years, the interval’ between the marri- 
age and the. birth of the first child is 


that not only are women most 
from twenty to twenty-four, but that they 
‘begin their career of child-bearing sooner 
after marriage than their younger or 
“elder sisters. Early’ marriages (those 
i before the agé of twenty) are sometimes 
- + more ‘fruitful than’ late ones (those after 


- twenty-four), ‘The’ interesting’ result has 


fustboy* beov arrived at iv England, 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


lengthened. For it has been ascertained 


‘very ‘rare 


years, than, in 


that about one in fourteen of all marr— 


jages. of women between fifteen anc 
nineteen aye without offspring; the 


Wives married at ages from twenty orm 
twenty-four inclusive are almost all 
fertile; and that after that ago the 
chances of haying no children gradually 
increase, with the greater age ab the 
time of marriage. 

There-are two kinds of sterility whic 
aro physiological, natural to all WOmeD s 


_—that of young girls before puberty, andi 


that of women who are past the epoci= 
of the cessation of the menses. In some 
ye cases, conception takes place 
after’ cessation: In one published cases 
it occurred nine months afterwards, andl 
in another eighteen months. In some 
very rare cases, also, conception has takeue 
place before the first menstruation. 


The older.a woman is at the time of 
her marriage, the. longer deferred is the 
age at which she naturally becomes sterile. 
She bears children later in life, in order 
to’ compensate, as it were, for her late 
commencement. But although she 
continues to have children until a more 
advanced agó than the carlier married, 


yet her actual child-bearing ` period is 
shorter. Nature does not entirely make 


up at the end of life for the time lost 
from the duties of maternity in early 
womanhood ; for the younger married 
have really a longer era of fertility than 
the older, though it terminates at an 
earlier age. `‘ 


It has: been asserted that compound 
pregnancies are more frequent in certain 
others. But that which 
seers to exert the greatest actual 
influence over the production of twins 
is the age of the mother. Very extensive 
statistics, haye demonstrated. that, from 
the earliest child-bearing period until 
the age,of forty is reached, the fertilit; 
of mothers in twins gradually increases 
Between the, ages of twenty and thirty 
fewest wives have twins. ‘The averagi 
age of the twin-bearer is. older than the 
genera) run of bearers. It is well knows 
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that by far the greater number of twins 
are born. of elderly women. . While 
three-fifths of. all ‘births occur 
among women under thirty years of age, 


three-fifths of all the twins are born to 
those over thirty years of age. Newly- 


married women are more likely to have 
twins at the first labour the older they 
are. Tho chance that a young wife from 
fifteen to nineteen shall ‘bear 
only. as one to one hundred and eighty- 
ine ; from thirty five to thirty-nine “the 
chance is as one to forty-five,—that is, 
the wives married youngest have. fewest 
twins ; and there is an increase ‘as age 
advances, until forty is reached. 


‘Hrrects or HEREDITY. 


The “precautions recommended » by 
Manu to would-be husbands, and by 
Dayananda. to would-be wives as well, 
find an echo in the. laws enunciated 
under this head by our doctor. 


‘div First as 
teristics. 


to physical charac- 


In general, it may be said that there 
exists a tendency on the part of tho 
father to transmit the external appear- 
ance, the configuration of the head and 
limbs, the peculiarities of the senses, and 
of the skin and the muscular condition ; 
while ‘the size of the body, and the 
general temperament of constitution of 
the child, are derived from the mother. 
Among animals, the mule, which is the 
produce ‘of the male ass, and the mare, is 
essentially : a .modificd ass, having the 
general. configuration of its sire, but the 
rounded trunk and larger size of its dam. 
On the other hand, the | hinny, which is the 
offspring of the stallion and the she-ass, 
is essentially a niodiñed ` horse, haying 
tho . general configuration of the horse, 
but being a much smaller animal than 
its sire, and therefore approaching the 
dim in sizo as well as inthe compara- 


i tivo Harvowness of its trunk. The opor- 


ation of the. principle, though general], is 
hot universal. Exceptions may easily be 


twins is‘ 


955 


+ 
CLl 


fF 


cited. In almost every large family it 
will be observed that the likeriess to the 
father predominates in some’ children, 
while others most resemble, tho mother.’ 
t3 meet with instances: i’ 


If is rare 

which “some distinctive traits of both’ 
parents may not be traced- in’ athe’ 
offspring. y ot 


-A peculiar aptitude for! procreation. is, 
sometimes hereditary. The children’ of: 
prolific parents:are themselves prolific. It: 
is realated that a French peasant woman 
Was. confined ‘ten times in fifteen years.) 
Her pregnancies, always multiple, produc-' 
ed twenty-eight) children. -At her lasto 
confinement she had » three daughters, 
who all: lived, married, and gave birthi 
to. children, —the“ first to twenty six, the- 
second «to thirty-one, and the third í iton 
twenty-seven: On the contrary, some-' 
times a tendency to’ sterility! is found 
fixed upon certain families, froni which 
they can ohly escape’ by the most - laskisi 
duous care. ACE 


Deformities are, ahdoubtialy domate 
transmitted to the progeny. It is by no 
means rare to find that the immediate- 
ancestors of those aftlicted with superflu- 
ous fingers and toes, club-feet, or hare 
lips, were “also © the subjects of these 
maltdrination. There are one or two 
families in Germany whose members 
pride themselves upon the possession of 
an extra thumb; and there is an Arab 
chieftain whose ancestors have from ‘time 
immemorial been distinguished by a double 
thumb -upon the right hand. Darwin 
gives many) jsimilar instances. A case’ of 
curious displacement of the knee- -pans is, 
recorded, in which the father, sister, son, 
and the son of the half-brother by’ the 
samo father, had all the same a Pee 
ation.) Dai , OLA 


Bas 


2. Inheritance of ‘mental’ Equip. 
ment. rw 

Of six hundred and five names oceu ring. 
ina biographical dictionary. devo’ ated d to 


men distinguished as groat founders as 
originators, between the years 14531 
and 1858, there were, as has been’ pointed 


vi 
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out by Mr. Galton, no:less than one 
hundred and two relationships, or one in 
six. Walford’s Men of the Time contains 
an account ofthe distinguished.men in 
England, the Continent, and 
then living. Under the letter A thore, 
are eighty-t-five names, and no less than 
twenty-five of these, or one in three and 
a half, have relatives also in the list ; 
twelve of them are brothers, and eleven 
fathers and sons. In Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters, the Jetter A contains three 
hundred and ninety-one names of men, of 
whom ` sixty-five are near relatives, or 
one im. six; thirty-three of them are 


fathers and sons, and thirty are brothers.» 
n Fetis’s Biographie Universelle des Mu- 
tctens, the letter A contains-five hundred: 


nd ‘fifty names, of which fifty are near 
relatives, or one 
Ourselves to literature alone, ithas been 
found: that it is from one to ‘six and 
a half that a very distinguished literary 
man has a very distinguished relative; 
and. it is frora one to, twenty-eight 
that the relation is father and. son. or 


Pat Bo be ` d T has an. 


America, 


in ‘ten. » Confining: 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA 


brother and „brother respectively, Out? 
of.the thirty-nine Chancellors of England, 
sixteen had kinsmen of emineoney; thir- 
tecn.. of them had kinsmen, of great 
eminence. Theso thirteen. out „of thirty- 
nine, or :one jin three, are, certainly 
remarkablo instances of .the influence of 
inheritance. A similar examination has 
been instituted inregard to the judges of 
the. Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and 
other Amorican States, with like results., 
The Greek poet, Gischylus counted eight 
poets and four musicians among his ances- 


tors. The greater part of the celebrated 
sculptors of ancient Greece were 
desconded ‘from a family of sculptors. 


The same is true of the great, painters. 
The sister of Mozart shared the musical 
talent: of © her brother. As there, are 
reasons,“ to, be detailed hereafter, ., for 
believing that the influenco of the mother 
is even groater than that of tho father, 
how vastly would the offspring ‚be im- 
proved if distitiguished men united them- 
selves in marriage to | distinguished 
women for generation after generation | 


i [a 
do cor l To 


-= A PHYSICAL COLOSSUS. 


rr 


‘iDayánanda’s greatness ‘Jay ‘not’ 


in his intelectual and spiritual excell- 
ences alone, his body, too, was no 


less a prodigy of physical strength, As he. 


stood amidst large concourses of people, 
he could easily be distinguished by his 
towering height. The make of his 
whole body was gigantic. 
bulkyconstitution, which, however, con- 
tinuous “exercise and asceticism had 


ay agi into a solid mould of prowess. 


and powet,.In his movements. he was 
agile, As be went out for his morning 


He hada. 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


Sodan 


constitutionals, thosethat accompanied 
him had literally to run. 


‘ Sound mind in asound body’ was the 
maxim that Dayananda in his person 
typified. Yogis there are, who by con- 
tinued fasts and self-tortures, emaciate, 
all their limbs, so that for the purposes 
of physical activity, they are no better 
than a, bare skeletom, “incapable, or as 
some haye the hardibood to assert, 1m- 
finitely incapable, of strenuous exertion. 
Such, however, was. not Dayananda 6 
idea of Yoga. In his, early. years, be- 
fore he had the goodfortune to knock 
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at the door of the hermitage of his sage 


- Guru, Virajananda, he had learnt all the 


birth by undergoing a course of intel- 
lectual and spirituab training at some 


physical exercises of Yoga, and as he 
soméwhere candidly admits, had de- 
tived great benefit from them. Yet 
what is physical is barely physical. Of 
teal Yoga, which Patanjali defines as 
the restraint of inner and outer organs, 
moral rectitude is the first and fore- 
most factor. Among Yamas and 
Niyamas, which according to the author 
of the Yoga Darshan, are ‘the first 


rungs of the ladder of Yoga, there is’ 


prescribed Swadhyaya, which commen- 
tators iterpret as the study of the Veda. 


Thus in order to be a Yogi, in the sense ` 


in which Rshzs use the term, exertion, 
physical as well as méntal, is necessary. 
Both these presuppose à sound body 
and x sound brain. Among one of the 
achievements of Yogis is mentioned 
AR, i.e. freedom. from, disease. 


And in case a Yógi: should: rivet his 
attention on his body; ‘he lisusaid to 


acquire; by. the continuation of that: 


attention, 


an adamantine = physical 
frame. 7} 


„Such, too, appears to haye : been the 
ideal of our ancestors during, and before, 


what are, termed in history the Epic. 


Ages of India. The Arya warriors of old 
Were ,not the human automatons. that 
are driven. mechanically to the fields 
of batitle to-day. The work of fighting 
for the country was, under the old 
Varnuashram . system; entrusted - to 
Kshatriyas, who were Dvijas or twice- 
born, having passed through a second 


Gurykula.. Patriotism was in those 
times an; intelligent sentiment which 
che but. the educated had the right, to 
ener 
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ish and profess. Those that in- 


o7. 


cited men to bloodshed under holy pre- 
tences of ‘ maintenance of liberty, 
‘love of the motherland, etc., etc., 
were themselves responsible for keeping 
that spirit. intact amidst revolting 
barbarities of war? The development of 
intellect had, thus, to-go hand in hand 
with the development of the body. 


Dayananda who has, by a. devotee of, 
his,..been characterised ; as a glimpse , 
of the good old India of the time of. 
Rshis, typified, in him, like his fors- 
bears, of old, harmonious, working of- 
all the human powers. that conjointly 
make for perfect human growth, He 
was a refutation incarnate .of\ the idea, 
that had-of late begun to gain ground, 
that physical strength and, prowess 
were inconsistent - with “a keen. 
intellectual acumen. ‘Those that are. 
spiritually great should also be physi-.. 
cally great. Sunken eyes are.no doubt. 
an indication of nocturnal vigils. They, 
however,, harbinger, also, an early. 
imbecility, whichis sure to hasten a pre- 
mature decadence of the intellect 


LARA 


: The work that Dayananda had set 
' before himself was gigantic. 


It re- 
quired,for its accomplishment, a gigantic 
physique, with gigantic capabilities of 
enduring’ gigantic . strains: ' Av few 
years before his death he could point 
to the havoc that constant exertions: 
had worked on ‘his once colossal body. 
That he could, endure such incessant 
exertion of both body and mind up to the 
end of his life was due to the early 
care that he had during his period of 
preparation, or what some call pro- 
bation, for apostleship, bestowed on 
his gradually but harmoniously growing i 
constitution, He had consciously de- 
veloped it, consciously strengthe ed it 
consciously hardened it, till the pro 


coe 
ANN 
4 


s What. way they .crossed that. 
ra ile by the beast, is not 


aie 


of deliver ate development, had given NRTA 


a Syhole, . “unbroken and unbreakable, 


vehicle of. work, the 


“Tnnutnérablé are the feiti of atrendtls 
that: Dayananda’ performed “and to 
which witnesses are found even today 
among old'men of ‘some of the places 
which he had the occasion to visit. It 
was at Jullundhur that Vikram ‘Singh, 
one of the big landlords’ of the place, a 
reis, asked of Dayananda some physical 
prot of ‘the’ prodigious’ powers ‘with 
which she’ tised always to crèdit prac- 
tigers of brahmacharya. And the sage, 
instead: ‘of giving ‘an © answer, was, 
silent. © ‘After a while, the Sardar’ Made 
preparation ’ to‘ go ‘somewhere’ and a 
carriage, drawn by a pair of horses, 
was made ready for him. The Sardar 
sab in it; and the syce made sign'to the 
animals “to start. Finding them loth 
to move; he. ‘whipped them, but their 
obdúracy was wniconquerable. ooking 
bëli 1nd, what’ Should he ‘see’ but,’ that 


Is with his ‘hand, making itim- 


posšibl 6 for the’ carriage to move. 
‘a1 @4 .* 


SAGNaNiac icabod in. the course, obia 
lecture, he held vip his hand:,and-called 
to the wrestlers that) hado mustered 
strong the audience, to come and 


lowersit;. None. of those present had: 


ee courage to answer the challenge. 
IPs i tie 
Passing - hrough — a. 
b of a gudi en,. anata by. a huge 
Lala 


which, from its reddened eyes, 

d to, þe, infuriated. R Nothing. 
essed. on, while his compar; 
ehind, 3 thinking , to. find, 
ray, Of avoiding the “ferocious. 


di if 
pep 
me. 


beast. D ater.. when , they., had joined 


lane he was, 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


knew ORG of them inquired of the, 
sage as to what he would have done ~ 
if ino animal had attacked him. Həe' 
closed both‘his fists and said, he would 
catch it: thus by the horns and 
force it. back. ` 


A constable, who had kept Watch 
for the night, sank, terrified on the’ 
ground as. he perceived the gigantic 
figure of. the sage advancing towards 
him in the early dusk. of “the dawn, 
when the rshi was. probably returning | 
from his. yogic meditation. in .some 
silvan solitude. Rat. 


At. Karanvas. he. made objection | 
to the ras lila, or dance perfor: 
mance. of characters representing Shri 
Krishna and Radha, arranged under 
the orders of a Thakur, by name 
Karan Singh. The latter, getting in- 
censed, camé to the:habitation of the’ 
sage; armed with his sword, and) after 


- ai furious abtercation, actually adyan: 
Dayananga “stood holding" one of? the‘ ESO; y 


ced. toiistrike: him, when lo ! the sage 


: leapt from his seat, and with the alacy 


rity of a practised warrior, wrested 
the sword from the rude’ ‘ assailant’s 
hand, and ‘resting it on the round 
pressed it so that it broke ‘in. two.” 


’ Dayananda never ‘aggressed in fight” 
ing. Nor did he ever’ evince a desire 
of “making show of his physical indomit-’ 
ability. ‘ven ‘when’ acting’ on the de= 
fensive, he invariably spared ‘his oppo- 
nent: His sublime vow of Sanyas pre- 
vented him from pressing his advantage 
further. “Yet thie’ conscionsness that he 
had “with “him an immense store of, 
strength on which he could draw at the 
time of. need, made for self-reliance, $0 
that hè. went about’ quite undaunted, 
Wherever and whenever exigencies of 
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mis mission: to spread’ Vedic’ cùl- 
ture drove him,often alone in the face 
oof odds. > ` 
Physical power, 
meed of society. 
religious and communal, strong invin- 
ciible bodies are in great 
They will aid in fighting ‘patriotic 
battles. ‘They . will save’ communities 
from the onsets of other communities. 
They will, above all, help in carrying 
the message of the True’ Faith. to’ 
ands where barbarism ` rules, and 
qulture, unless it has, . to shelter it, 
ilf need be; an invulner able shield in tng. 
shape of a strong physical consti- 
tition, is sure to succumb. Let Daya- 
manda then, the Dayananda. that was 
iindomitable, as much by dint of his ad- 
mmantinée physique, as by the wonderful 
madiance of lis intellect and the mar- 
wellous magnetism of his spirituality” 
serve as a model for that hankering 
Ihumanity, which is impatient ‘to press: 
iits pace | in fields alike of polities, scien“ 
tific” rki uysical truth and of religion: 


to-day, is the ‘dire 


XIV. 
“THE EDUGATIONIST. : 
‘Dayananda wanted , to reform 
humanity. at ‘its ° source. He. 
‘was conscious that the future’ 
‘of the nations is budding in the 
hearts of their young hopefuls, In 


order’ ‘that the” reform you make may 
‘be'pertnanent, plant your spirit’ in the 
hearts of the future citizens of the 
‘commonwealth. 


character of ‘the generations’ ~to 
come. To give the hearts of youngsters 
the’ trend you! wilt, their 


them therefore, as an influence, but your 
main’ hopes should be centred ‘in the 
Citizens. that area to bè Look for the 


In fields, ‘political,’ 


requisition.” 


Spare not the youth: 
Dhey will help‘yow'in moulding © the 


immediate 
elders ate a power ful influence: Utilise’ 


959 


fruits of your efforts from’ geieratious 
yet unborn. “It is’to this end’ ‘that’ Da- 
yananda’ has devotéd many chapters of 
his books to the question of education. 
To this topi¢ he reverts every now and 
then. Young ‘children appear’ ‘to 
occupy a very tender „corner in’ „his 
affectionate heart: = 

He started a school or two, but find 
ing the attempt ‘premature and there- 
fore at the time futils, ‘had to’ close’ 
tiem down. The atmosphere in which’ 
seminariés to his heart could flourish’ 

was yet to be created. "The boys of the’ 
day were not fit to be received in 
schools, ‘of his, designing..; Nor were 
teachers available, to “whom, the sacred 
charge of the fulfilment of. his ‘mission 
could be entrusted... 

. Education, as Dayananda.,. ` would 
hawe jit, begins from the. mother’s 
womb, Pr eparations have to,be made 
long, even before conception, to ‘make 
that womb a fit receptable for a wor; 
thy and. promising soul, For, according 
to the Aryan, Shastras the character of 
the atmd that. enters a mother’s womb 
depends on the character of the mother. 
Your invocation, the.spirit that. charac- 
terises your prana-pratishtha, deter: 
mines the grade, of the deity that will, 
with its presence enliven the idol. For 
long, months the , aspiring parents 
remain in, close commune, paving, by, 
their sound moral, musings. the way. for 
the advent of a blissful beneficent soul. 
The more “carefully ‘they observe: the 
injunctions of ‘the °shastras in this 
respect, the? more «confident, they can 
be of having a sound, worthy» progeny: 
Their concern increases;'as the expec: 
ted ‘boon’ is vouchsafed.’ During’ the 
whole period of pregnancy the mother 
hasto be on her'guard against all: sorts 
of mishaps. An unworthy idewrof the 
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mother.may mar the mind, of the child 
for life, and be carried perchance also 


to the generations that are to come, 


after him. For flve years the chap is 
nursed. and. trained by the mother. He 
learns the alphabet with her. Without 
overburdening his brain, an attempt is 
made to stuff his mind with wholesome 
maxims, and easy verses, full of useful 
instruction. During early years the me- 
mory, of a child is very keen and reten- 
tive. 
salubrious -to retain, it will run after 
questionable matter—some street slang 
or filthy abuse. if 


“Before the age’ of eight ` thë chila 


should go to school. This should ‘bea 
compulsory duty, for the performance 
of which the parents of both boys and 


‘irls ‘shotld be ‘responsible under the, 
attempt’ 


ws of the state. livery 
aould be made to’ give all children 
Jf the land the advantage of a second 
birth, as the authors of Arya Shas- 
tras delight in terming the process of 
acquiring education under à` guru. A 
child, found ‘naturally’ unfit to be 
taught, can alone be ‘excused. To 
such are entrusted the duties of a 
Shudra, menial servant. Any the! 
highest lineage should not exempt him 
from being so classed. For 
interests of! 
privileges of individuals have of ne- 
cessity to. ‘be sacrificed. ; 


PNosocdina -to ‘Dagananda’s scheme 
—and that scheme, was formulated. in 
conformity with -principles enuncia- 
ted by. the.ancient 7°sts—schools, whe- 
ther of girls.or of. boys, have to be 
located'at a distance from townships 
and cities. Considerations not only. of 
health, but also of the moral welfare of 
the student community render this 


Unless. you give it something. 


_ the opportunities of 


inthe 
society conventional 


. GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. . 


recommendation necessary. For the 
cultivation of a spirit of learning and . 
meditation, solitary seclusion is essen- 
tial, a factor that towns can not by their 
very nature provide. Every little ripple 
that disturbs the stream of the outer 
communal life has its influence on the 
inner. flow of, the institutions that, 
have their being in it. The noise 
and bustle which is in the essence of 
town. life ean not but be detrimental. 
to the pursuit of. studies. 

Man learns principally from na- 
ture. In the present industrial Age, 
direct contact. 


with the virgin beauties of nature 
are, if any but few. However pro~, 
saic. the mind of .. the. mechanical 


man of today may have become, the 
poetry that is. inherent in the erand 
and glorious scenes of the everyday 
phenomena of nature appeals — to it 
with an irresistible force. In fact it is’ 
by that poetry that the inner workings 
of the spirit are, in various persons, di- 
rected into their various channels. Lest 
later life should shut out this chance 
of direct vision of God with his glories, 
it is but befitting thatthe early years 
be passed in the open, amidst scenes of 
immaculate joy, of unsophisticated 
bliss. 


Till at least. the ages of 24 and 16 
respectively, the boys ; and girls live. 
within such. surroundings... The acade- 
mies are all residential ‘and the rela- 
lation between the teachers and. the 
taught is personal. In the treatment 
meted out to the latter, in the mat- 
ter especially of their physical wants, 
strict’ equality: is..observed, so that, 
differences of birth and of the pecuniary 
and social. position of. their parents; 
are effaced, and: a spirit of esprit. de-, 
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corps is cultivated by a continued 
life of willing co-operation and self- 
reliant inter- -dependence. Contempt of 

) poverty, and with it the spirit of self- 
important superciliousness seeking to 
dwarf the capabilities of those ‘born 
only in ‘different. circumstances from 
one’s self, a common 
artificial system of society of today, 
i8 by the very nature of these de* 
moératic schools, ‘ruled owt of their 
corporate scholarly life. 


The function of education is- to fit 
up. the pupils fer the varied role that 
Waits them in the civic life of the 
‘community. The old four-fold division 
into classes —a 
state of society has perforce to observe, 
whether consciously and with deliber- 
ate endeavour-to make it efficient in 
its working or let it drift - and 
shape itself according to. circum- 
stances is f¢ problem before the 
reformer—has to, be borne in mind. 
The, present. ills of nations, arising 


out of an inequitable distribution of: 


nature's goods, can be- cured, says 
the rshi, “by the introduction anew 
of the now antiquated system of varnas. 
Only, you have to establish that system 
ona basis of righteousness. Individual 
- merit, and not “privileges of birth and 
inherited means, determine the occu- 
pation, and with it the social status, of 
a man or a woman. 

Dayananda entrusts the determination 
of the class, mistermed caste, to which 
a pupil shall belong, to the corporation 
of teachers that have taught him. On 
this distribution of offices in the com- 
munal life hangs, as on a hinge, the future 
of the whole. society. The executive 
,, body of the state, Rajya Sabha, gives 


in ` only official sanction to the decree of the’ 
From this the reader may 


preceptors. 


feature of the’ 


division that , every’ 
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imagine what great dignity attaches 
to the ‘oflice of teacher. He decides: 
by what means the future citizens of: 
the country will earn their bread and: 
what, iu consequence, shall be ‘their 
place in society.” The treatment they. 
will ‘receive at the hands’ of their. 
fellow-citizens, in’ «fact their whole 
destiny as members of the human race,’ 
is bound up with the’ occupation which 
will give them their living, ‘and that? 
occupation, as we have said! is) deter- 
mined by the teachers. 


Dayananda set ‘his face’ absolutely’ 
against co-education of the ‘sexes. 
Apart from moral considerations, which 
should dominate in the decision of 

matters involving continual’ accompani-’ 
ment of the sexes, there are also educa- 
tional and ‘economic drayybacks in 
yoking persons of different sexes 
together, To one sex nature allots a 
longer period for studies than to 
the. other, inasmuch ‘as puberty makes 
its onests felt among males consider- 
ably later than .among females, The 
task, again, assigned to "hie tender sex 
is that of mother. A' considerable por- 
tion of the life of woman is taken up 
by the duties of maternity which con- 
fines them to ‘their’ home, while men 
are all the time free to roam where they 
will. Providence, it appears, has’ 
assigned the winning of bread to’ man, 
and “the management of the household 
to woman. Such being their respec- 
tive role in the economy of the com- 
munity and the household, it is but 
meét that their training for thatrolebe _ 
different. Discrepancies of natural 
temperament and constitutional make, 
both physical and mental, point to the 
same conclusion as regards the arrange- 
ment, joint or separate, fom ‘their, a 
cation: Tut to haoi 
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: OÊ ‘languages, Dayananda 


teach himiù themother’ slap. Gradually 
asi the instruction of the lad -or 
progresses, a knowledge of other langu- 
agesimay, at the:praper stage, be added. 


The medium: of instruction. can,-be no: 


other than the mother-tongue. In the 


syllabus, too, the. mother-tongue , will, ; 


of necessity, be allotted; among langu- 
ages, the place of honour: : While other 
forms of speech serve some’ commer- 
cial or pte rary, or scientific purpose, a 
purpose ai best secondary, t the purpose 
of the mother tongue is, first and fore- 


most, spiritual—it helps the unfolding. 


of the soul. ; Mastery of. one’s. own 
tongue i i$ a perpetual joy, a joy on which 


the” spirit may turn, at any time, and: 
mother- “tongue, 
mbodies the evolution of the race to: 
It is the. 


n any clime., The — 
which the individual belongs. 
spiritual heritage of the nation which 
none but a. ‘bastardly offspring can 
forego. : 

For the benefit of beginners Daya- 


nanda got a few, primers compiled.. 


Ono . ‘of these is Vyavhar Bhanu, 


amine of sound moral instruction. Ano- 
ther is Sanskrit Vakya Prabodha. This 


latter i is a series of conversations on or- 
dinary topics. of daily talk. . 
lation of this book unmistakably shows 
that the method that Dayananda would 
himself adopt for the teaching of a 


language .was conyersational, and’ that 


the knowledge that he would : like his 
pupils to. acquire first. was practical, 


viz., that which. should help them in 


conducting their eyery day business of 
life. 
a8, an embellishment. i 

. Dayandinda, it is objected, was very 
fond of Grammar. Well versed in that, 


would : 
pegin with’ the mother-tongue of the; 
pupil, the alphabet. of which he would, 


lass, 


The compi-. 


Book-lore he would add later: 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA, 


branch of literature himself, he :would 
place grammar. in the beginning of 
every course of studies that he formula- 
ted. In this,he. differed: from modern 
educationists..-As, we have. pointed out 
above, his.own first treatises written for 
the.use of boys.and girls embody a;num- 
ber of dialogues, showing that he would 
himself teach language by. means of lan- 
guage: The Sutras.of Vyakaran that he 
would at. the same time stuff. into..the 
brains of his disciples were: to be at, the 
first stage a supplementary study. The 
case ,of Sanskrit differs in one respect 
from all other modern languages. Gra- 
mmaz in those languages does. not even 
approach the exactitude and what may 
almost be called comprehensive comple- 
teness of Sanskrit Grammar. ‘In Sans- 
krit, grammar is a science. It is by itself 
a study that should absorb the attention 
of the pupil if he be resolved to pursue it 
to the end.of, its abstract speculations, 
which latter are some very interesting 
theories.To Dayananda the paramount 
necessity of his age appeared to be that 
of the study of the Veda, in which the 
misunderstanding of merely à svåra or 
tone would cause a, misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the. verse. Tn'the 
modern age when Vedic idiom is’ almost 
obsolete, “the thread. of correct Vedic 
learning can. be caught again by: 
acquiring a- mastery of the sutras 
of Panini. When knowledge of the 
Veda, has become. common, then 
there may be time for reading the 
Veda, asa part, by far the most im“ 
portant part though,’ of literature. 
Then perhaps scholars, acquainted by 
daily perusals and discussions with the 
shades. of meaning of the Vedic 
diction and idiom, may find it practi 
cable to dispense with Grammar as & 
preliminary to the study of the Veda. 
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An incident from the life of the sage, 
illustrating what his behaviour towards 
his. pupils would be if he had the oppor- 
tunity of assuming the role of a teacher 
will, be .a fitting close to. the present 
Glimpse’ from his variedly, and in 
every phase : profusely, instructive 
career. In a pathshala established by 
him, a wall of a room had fallen and 
the boys were exposed on that account 
to all inclemencies of weather. Coming 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. ==> 


Lhe New Japan. By James H. 
Cousins. Published by Ganesh and 
Co, Madras.. Price, Rs, 4. 

The author is a well-known: Irish 
‘poet and writer. His previous writ- 
ings have already met: with apprecia- 
tive reception. For some time he was 
Professor atthe University of Tokio. 
Through a poet of Japan, with whom 
he had formed his friendship, before he 
set his foot on Japanese soil, he had 


unique opportunities of studying the. 
While -living : 


inner life. of «Japan. 
among the Japanese he tried to 
become, one of them. He adopted 
their ways and lived quite in the 
‘native style. < The experiences he ‘thus 
gained he has published’ in the form 


of. a» book. His keen insight into: 


humanity, and his sympathetic outlook 
onsthe ways of people.of all lands and 
all countries, of which thé: lands of the 


Hast appear to have special fascination: 


for him, are writ large on every page 
of the volume. And he -has got tô say 
‘auch which should prove enlightening 


‘to all other peoples. How though by. 
‘Profession, Budhists, the J apanese have: 


teen meat-eaters, so that at a cer- 


y z 


tt a i ee ý an X BIOs 
In party which Cousins attended, he. tellect, not the spiritual designing that 


963 
in the course of a tour to visit that 

academy, he perceiyed . the: inconveni-, ; 
ence ‘of.the pupils and forthwith order-.,. 
ing a thatch to.-be brought proceeded.» 


„with his own hands.to set up a. -wall of. 


straw. Never.disdaining labour, he was > 
today prompted. to. it with redoubled + 
impetus ‘by the consuming love: of 
brahmacharts which to him ‘as abal ’ 
bralhmachart was a passion of his Ife, 


£ 
iA 


i f i JETOI 
seemed to himself tobe the only Budhist ` 
present, how western civilisation which ° 
the Land of the Rising Sun Pas been ® 
importing wholesale, has changed the ‘ 
whole face of Japan, so that Cousins ” 
finds instead of one country many 
varieties of Japan in the’ present‘ 
Nippon; has been mentioned with due ' 
pathos. Japanese love’ of art finds ° 
vent in’ the ‘numerous species of — 


_flowers they sow and the designs in *: 


paper they make of all sorts of articles 

they require for daily use. At present ` 
there is taking place a fusion‘ of’ 
Eastern and Western arts, leading ` 
according to Cousins to a happy coù- =" 
summation. So anxious aré the — 
Japanese for the preservation of what ~“ 
they regard to be beautiful, so profound 


is their ‘innate veneration for what: ` 


pleases the eye, no matter whether it =. 
is nature’s art or a product of buman. ` 
artifice that) even children. will not. 
harm the paper lanterns they hang out. . 
on some festive occasions, which you. 

may find in their original place and 

posture till many days “ afterwards. 
The outer surface alone— things as they ~ 
seem—appeals tothe’ Japanese in- 


pea 


ad od sguihngog 
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is hidden behind the surface. For that 
would require’ an effort of inner reflec- 
tion, ‘of which the Japanese is strange- 
ly incapable. Your Browning and 
Tagore are a very hard nut for 
the Japanese boy to crack. Teach 
him poetry that deals-with figures and 
objects—poetry that he can Visualise, 
and that he will instantaneously enjoy. 


The change from India to Japan 
was for Cousins a very sudden one. 
While physically residence in the 
former country prepared him for his 
life in the latter, so: that ‘he could 
easily dispense with chairs, etc. and 
accomodate himself without incon- 
venience to life on the floor, the. politi- 
cally dependent state of India, with 
its. necessary concomitant, a slave- 

entality among the.people, made the 
ontrast which the ,absolute freedom 
of Japan presented to the state of 
things here, striking and difficult to 
adapt one’s self to. He. expected 
salams from the constables, and to do 


will much interest, the reader. 

The Cage of Gold... By Sita Chat 
terjee.: Translated into English: by 
AE. Brown, M. A., Principal ` Wes- 
leyan College, Bankura.: Published by 
R. Chatterjee 210—383 —1 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. 

Troy CP 3hii Vy £ 3 , j 

The story told in this book of just 200 
pages is a simple and interesting one. 
‘The plot is judiciously laid and there is 


nota single redundant scene. , The, 


heroine of the story. is Urmila, the 
‘daughter öf a woman who had married 
according to her independent wish, 


her days. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


and was murdered by the capricious 
husband she had chosen for herself. — 
A lover of her mother somehow took ’ 
hold of the child and brought her up 
in the solitude of his wealth-bedecked 
mansion. He left a will, by means 
of which he settled on her a property of 
a very high value. To his gift, however, 
he attached a condition that ‘she 
should marry a husband whom he 
named and appointed in the wish. Till 
the marriage she was to live in the 
house of a Brahmo friend of his. 
The. girl in the meantime developed 
affection for the son of her new guardian, 
in whose company she now spent 
She was thus placed on the ' 
horns of a dilemma. On one side there 
was vast wealth and the prospect of a» 
life tied up with one whom she did not 
love. On the other side was a young man 
of ordinary means who offered her his 
heart-he perhaps was divinely appointed 
to be her mate. ‘he struggle was 
hard and long, but at last the right bid 
‘was nade. The decision of the maiden 
is announced on the last page, so that — 
‘the interest of the story is kept up to 
the end. One misses the dexterous 
unfolding of mysterious and compli- 
cated working of lovers’ minds met. 
with in novels by master hands. The 
design of the writer of this novel 
appears to be simpler, and as such: has ' 
been well executed. ‘The get-up of the © 
book is beautiful and the printing neat 
and correct. : 
aeaa—By P. Satvalekar. Pub- 
lished by Swadhyaya Mandal, Awndh, 
Dist, Satara, Price Rs, 2. 
_ The book, as its name indicates, sets 
out a number of postures of the body, 
which, besides other benefits claimed 
for them by those that know, con- 
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stitute a useful system of exercise. 
‘They require no apparatus and are 


_therefore very, cheap, costing abso- 


lutely nothing to perform.  P. 
Satvalekar has, as is his habit, system- 
atised them. <A speciality of this sys- 
tem is that it develops both nerves and 
muscles and yet does not stiffen the 
limbs. On the contrary it makes all the 
limbs elastic. In certain diseases also, 
some of the asanas have been found 


of great benefit. 


965 
za at at fatteat—By the sam 
author Price as. 8: ied igisi To 


The author in this booklet quotes, as 
is his .wont, Vedic verses to. show, that 
the religion of the Veda is all-sided. 
It takes into consideration all phases of 


human life viz., physical, political, social 


and ,spiritual. This is its: distinctive 
feature which marks it out from other 


religions. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. = 


THE LEADERS’ MANIFESTO. 


A declaration signed “by a hundred 
leaders, including’ Hindus, Moham- 
madans, and Sikhs has for the last 
few days been going the round of the 
press: The manifest object of it is’ 'to 
emphasise: the duty: © of 
civic peace, which every religion, if it 
does not belie the’ sacred epithet 
‘religion’, the halo of which ‘it wears 
and ison account of it held in reverent 
esteem, ought to and does, as it seems 
to us, in fact, teach. The manifesto 
runs :— „IGI 

In, view of the recont deplorable dis- 
turbances we the undersigned Musalmans, 
Hindus and Sikhs hereby declare, that 
if any individual or group of individuals, 
belonging to any community commits any 
or attacks the 
of, women 
or places of worship (mandir, mosque, 
church ox gurudwara, etc.) of his neigh- 
bours or fellow townsmen or helps. those 
Who indulge in such misdeeds, he is, 


“from the religious point of view, guilty 


ofa great sin ; and that it is’ the duty of 


co-religionists of such offenders to stand 


and 


keeping ` mobos E45 12 
Uae ‘lines should be patent to men even 


“Own 


HE ) TAi 
up .fo resist these miscreants and to 
protect those who are so attacked. We 
further appeal to the followers of every 
religion that they should act, each to- 
wards the other, with mutual ‘toleration 
regard for the religious ‘ideas Of 
their, neighbours and townsmen, : ~/ 

The truth enunciated in the above 


of the most ordinary intelligence. 
The professed : object of religion is to 
make men divine. The brute in human 
beings it is the professed aim of every 
religion to- suppress and _ kill. Tf 
religion ranges men On’ opposite sides, 


-and arms them with weapons other 


than those of the spirit, it stultfies its 
purpose.” There are occasions 
when it becomes necessary to shed 


‘human blood. For instance, when the 
‘honor of women has been ‘outraged, 


no matter of what religion and Tace 
those women are, or when the opponent 
is guilty of aggréssion, from which there 
is no way of escape except through force 
of arms, or when liberty. of thought 
and action in matters especially wi 

which is bound ‘up the spiritual welfare 
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of human beings, is in danger, on` such 
occasions it, is, sheer cowardice to 
#recedo froin sanguinary fight, provided 
tall other means of averting the bastardly 
“tyranny have * been tried ‘and ‘failed. 
“The: “Arya community never took up 
arms to - blot: ‘out differences of re- 
-ligious'» Lopinion..’; Of .. metaphysical 
Speculation there a been a.good, deal 
‘among thinkers of this community 
itself. It ison account ofthis very 
religious freedom to which there was, 
in the past, no check among the 
Aryans that the sublime flights „of 
philosophy, in which: the “Indians ‘of 
today rightfully “take delightful pride, 
have been possible. Tndian. genius be- 
ogane birrén ‘When'’as a “result of 
“the: contact, with other cultures. the 


rannous practice. 9 stifling | H10- 
lependent philosophic. opinion, «was 
dopted by. ‘the, people of : India. 


Annals of both Rajput’ and: Maratha 
_ kingdom abound «with, instances of 
“manly, chivalry practised by, members 
“of, these, clans -inthe event both 
oft, ‘victory . and, “detoat. Nota single 

que: } yas, demolished by. the Arya 

querors.., Not.a single copy -of, the 
oran was desecrated, . Not a. single 


‘woman. was, offered insult, for. the 
‘eson, that she was Mohammedan. 
“With, what, arental i care Durgadas 


op ought, up afiat-ul- -Nasa, the grand- 
aughter... of. Aurangzeb. during . the 
Re fender days. ‘of. hery wardship,. with 


him, bow he managed to, teach her . 


“Koran, while. treatment .quite the 
3 age ob this, was. meted... out, by 

: angze) eb, to,, the. heir-apparent of, the 
ji, thrones, forms aglórions: chapter 

ub, history. Hyen, today, it is 
of. well-merited pride to. the 


nine ot, the, Panjab that: his 
re ace fect ‘during the inter- 


_ EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


‘chivalry 


“is, quite in conformity with 


‘wish. our 
appreciate, this . feeling and make: a 


ba ite 
communal skirmishes that took ‘place 
in variops parts of . the country 
refrained .from. making — attack. on 
female, honor ~a legitmate game in 
war” factics. .“The ~ old’, spirit “of 
towards ‘women even of 
a hostile community yet lives. It 
Aryan 
traditions” that Gandhi, one. of the 
pick of his community, has celebrated 
the marriage of a female Mohamme- 
dan ward of his as if the girl were 
his own child. 


If Mohammadans—not the leaders 
only but the rank and file also 
-~were to imbibe the flne spirit 
embodied in, the manifesto all ignoble 
strifes between the communities 
that. disfigure the \ ‘contemporary 
history of Indiay and to us appear to be 
a (great impediment in the way of 
Indian ` self-rule. should cease. ‘The 
Hindus are already. practisting the 


x golden virtue of self-restraint sought to 


be! inculeated in the leaders’ m: anifesto 


jandif Hindu leaders have put their 


signatures to it, it is ont of courtesy to 
their Mohammedan:com-patriots.. The 
sentiment. at work. behind this joint 
declaration is that:of ‘a “desire to cloak 
the exclusive character of the- criminal 
habits of one of the communities. „We 
brethren , of .Islam should 


befitting response to. it: 


' The ‘difficulty „with the rowdies 
mong Mohammadans ‘is that some of 
the Mullas of: that: community whose 
influence with the masses is great have 
a very perverse idea of the injunctions 
of.’ their religion under this head. 
Maulana Abdul. Bari, a few days .ago, 
issued a F’utwa,or what we regard as 
such, that in his Opinion the right to 
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‘Hasan Nizami. 
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his: faith, was. a special 
privilege of the: Mohammadan.and. that 
with a renegade: from, that religion 
he'could never be at peace, though with 
a scorpion “or ia ‘snake he” “might. 
Khwaja Hasan Nizami, another alur- 
nus ofthe Arab creed has been seeking 
aid of his allen ‘sisters, the prostitutes, 
to help in the spread of Islam through 
their inglorious profession. As one 
comes across such ighoble writings 
which to us seem to 'e the ‘travesty 
of ‘religion,’ one ' feels ` tempted’ ‘to 
strike off the -name of Islam from the 
sacred catalogue of religions. For reli- 
gion, as we understannd it, isa word 
With holy associations, a, word which, 
as.it is muttered, arouses, feelings. of 
profound veneration aud regard. 

It is wish that the 


our sincere 


Mohammadan signatories to the above 


‘into 
peaceful 
section . whose 


manifesto, should take. courage .. 
hands . and. declare 
Jihad with the other 


Sole aim is to tarnish the fair name 


We. doubt. if the name 
. If shouldsinfinitely «ap: 


of their religion. 
is yet fair. 


pease us if the.real exponents.of Islam 


‘should be, these enlightened» .!souls 
of balanced minds ‘and not the per- 
verse followers,of Abdul . Bari 


T and 


: Whati appals us most-is: the «dread- 
ful prospect of a revengeful resolve that 
Hindus in some parts of the’ country 
are inwardly forming of returning’ a 
-blow fora spe and meeting an! ‘atro- 
city with “ ‘like’ atrocity. The 
future of the eae ‘ace hangs Tin the 
balance. The Hindu, -brought to sore 
Straits that he is, may bid farewel to 
the glorious traditions of his. ancestors, 
‘and be. prompted by a spirit of trium- 
phant re venge to defile the shrines of 


the Musalman, . ‘and. “what” ‘is. more 
terrible to contemplate, ‘make ignoble 
discriminations in his observance of 
rules of chivalry towards his‘sisters ‘of 
his’ own, and ‘those of his Sepan 
faith. 


The SHE ‘comes not a! i a 
too early. That it has the salubrious 
effect Wwhiche it is\intended to ‘make, 
willbe judged ‘by the future attitude 
of Mohammadans to` their comt ‘patriots 
of other communities. The prospect 
at present is gloomy, - i 


A FANCIFUL COMMENTARY oN’ 
A LINE OF VAUMIKI spec 


Some: say; Shakespeare’ never inten- 
dedito put`into his lines'the meanings 
that corameéntators of later aays have 
read into them. Could Valmiki “have 
intended: to signify by a line of -his 
what’ Mi. T. V. Krishnaswami Rao 
makes that line signify in his “ Half 
Hours with Valmiki ” o RPAN E in 
the Kalpaka. a 


: The fancy of the writer Kiis :BUggeEsS- 
teđosome ‘twenty simultaneous: ideas 
that Sita wanted to express by a single 
act of hers. The reader will find these 
ideas an interesting reading. © ~ ` 


tThrinam, Antharathah’ Krithva ea 
yuvacha Suchismitha,. GOK 


guna: BEI egna gfafenat i j 
IEU Sita) Maintaining’ ‘her’ usual smile, 
laid a pièce of grass on: the ground (before 
the advancing Ravana) and (with her eyes 
turned towards, it) spoke to him thus.’ 
, Maintaining her usual smile, pe m oft 


yl. She pitied him. for’-his “one great 
SAKR that hopelessly marred the - 
brightness of the many brilliant qualities 
he possessed. : 

2. She doubted. if. a. woman stale 
like him would ever think of facing 
enemy in the open field, 
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3. She laughed at hia ignorance of the 
eternal law of nature ‘They that sow 
wickedaess reap the ‘same.’ : 


Taid a, piece of grass.’ 


-1. To: offer a- seab to guest is. the 
primary duty of a host’s atten’ ion; and 
ita unable to procure a finished mat 
offers hima single blade of grass to sit 
où; ‘requesting him to accept the: will for 
the, deed. 


2. í She: thought that he would Neate 
her: alone, if she paid him the court esyof 
a subject to -thoj sovereign and offered 
him a seat accordingly. 


3. She created „a partition between 
her persecutor.and. herself. by, throwing a 
piece ~ of „grass before the advancing 
Ravana.’ 


4, Being forbidden By religious laws 
to have:any direct’ converation. with a 
stranger, he- began to address him look- 
zing ‘ab the blade of grass. 


5. Sho wanted to create an impression 
n his’ mind that the inanimate stuff on 
she geound could be more easily conver- 
ed into a human being endowed with 
human intelligence than the’ thick-headed 
mdaster standing in front of her. 


~°6. ‘She seemed to tell Ravana that he 
had forfeited his claim to the realm 
of human: beings, and “as such ihe had 
like ani animal to liye upon grass ‘alone 
in future. :; w 


Ts She warned: ean that, even like 
a piece of grass he would fall’ an easy 
prey í to the fury of the elements. 


8. She. made him. understand that all 
his riches and powers were but a trash 
her. j ; 


"9. She ‘appeared to tell Ravana that 
the grass piece at least possessed better 
qualities, inasmuch it had no such thing as 
Ue aml anger etc. 


‘10. She asked him to acknowledge his 
defeat at the hands of the arch-wrestler 
Bama “by biting the grass, 2 ae 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


11. She reminded him of the presence 
of the All-powerful. even in the tiny 
grass piece, who would not hesitate to 
make his’ appearance therefrom in’ the 
same. way as he came’ out from a stone 
pillar’ in. the forra: of -Man-lion (Narasi- 
mha) and rescued the youngster Prahlada 
from his tormentor Hiranyakasipu. 


12.. She swore upon the grass that 
Rama would surely. take away his: life for 
all, his misdeeds. 


13... She threatened to reduce, him by 
a curse toa blade of grass. 


l4. She warned: him that : she ‘ould 
plunge. the. grass bit in his eyes. even 
as Mahavishnu pierced the eyes, of 
Sukracharya when he offered resistance 
to him in his dealings with 1 Mahabali: 


15. She gave him to understand that 
Rama was able to pierce the eyes. of a 
demon (Kakasura) with an ordinary 
piece of- grass and it would not be long 
before he used the very same weapon even 
in his case. 


16. She seemed to infuse tho fire or 
chastity into the little thing the potency 


of which could in a moment burn all 
the seven worlds. 
17. She ‘appeared to say that she 


would cut him down into so many pieces 
like the oné:on the ground. 


18.' She made him Wnbderdbhaad that she 


considered ‘her life as trash wherein her 
honour was: concerned. 


19. She. exhorted him ‘to remember 
the use of grass as an essential material 
in the making of a hut, for ere long his 
kingdom was going to be reduced to ashes 
by Rama with no trace of any dwelling 
place at all: 


2 20.) She sieh that by her determi- 
nation not-to look at him, he’ could under- 
stand her mind and leave her alone. 
A HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 
DEVICH. 


The A reads. his takbir 
when killing: his food-animal, while 
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the Sikh’ sticks’ tó his jhatka. “And 
western science, and with it western 
humane feeling, is dissatisfied 
either of these ‘methods of disposing of 
the animal. 
Our Dumb Animals deiineating a new 
device and the success it, has met 
with : 

The National Committee on Slaughter- 
house Reform, with Committee from 
the American S. P. C. A., of New York, 
(the Society that mee the "Ten. Thousand 
Dollar Prize for a humane. slaught- 
ering device) visited Omaha, Nebraska, re- 
contly to ‘witness a demonstration of 
killing cattle, sheep, and swine by 
electricity. This visit was made upon the 
invitation of one of tho large packing- 
houses of the country, a concern having 26 
different abattoirs inthe United States. 
The experiment was being made with elect- 


ricity because a member of the firm had 
been shocked at seeing an employee 
of the company strike a steer 26 times 


before he destroyed it. “This is horrible,” 
he said “ we must find some better yne- 
thod.” 


Before the Committees made the visit 
they asked, “ Does your method of killing 
by electricity render the animal instantly 
unconscious?” Is it wholly painless?” “Is 
there any possibility of returning to con- 


sciousness before the use of the knife?” 


To the first two questions the answer was 
Yes”; to the last “No.” ‘This was difficult 
for us to believe, for we had had the 
authority for stating that animals stunned 
by electricity would not bleed out properly 
and so the meat from their carcases would 
not keep. 


What did we find? The Company; 
sincerely’ working ‘for a humaner method 
than the’ hit-or-miss one of the knocking- 
hammer, had discovered that :an animal 
shocked with a high voltage would. not 
bleed out, and that therefore, the meat 


would not keep: a sufficiently long time’ 


fo answer commercial purposes. They 
ad then reduced the voltage to something 
like 400 or less and found that the animal 


with | 


Here is an extract from ` 


best ` 


E 


dropped, became imótionless, could’ sdin d 


be hoisted up and bled, and thatithe Lok A 
‘flowed freely. iu INOS Bs : 


But what ‘about the animal dn tinge 


‘It was suffering torture, if the’ sanninna 


cf human beings so shocked is to be beliey~!.: 
ed. There could be no doubt of it. We 
had with us as one of the Committee of . 
the American S.P. C. A. the president of ; 
the New York State Veterinary Associa-. 
tion, a thoroughly trained scientific veteri-. i 
narian, who examined animal after animal. 
and found that, while the current did pro-, 
duce more,or less effectively: motor para- 
lysis, it did not produce paralysis of the. 
sensory portion of the, cerebrum or fore- | 
brain, which controls the sense of feeling, - 
as was manifested in the remaining reflexes. . 
of the eye and eyelids of the animal several . 
minutes after being shocked. 


To lie upon the slaughter fleor, to Be. 


hoisted, and to have the throat cut, while 


powerless to moye but still keenly alive to 
pain, is a horror one vainly tries | to 
imagine. 


And what'about this gatang Tih 
erable witnesses who have ‘experienced i 
these shocks which did not kill affirm that ` 
the agony. endured untill the current is ` 
shut off or they loose consciousness is ` 
beyond description. We talked recently 
with an expert electrician who was caught * 
by a low voltage current and held for some . 
short time who said, “ No words can port- 
ray what I suffered. My eyes seemed as — 
if they would leap out of their sockets, my | 
heart appeared to stop, I could not breathe, 
my chest. felt as if it was on fire, I hoped 
I could die, then I became unconscious.” 


We believe this scheme of destroying 
our food animals by electricity, is settled 
once and for all, that. it’ will not‘ be tried 
out again in the light of what was de-. 
monstrated at Omaha, Our hope is that. 
the report of the device to: be given praci; 
tical test in Chicago, and of which wei: 
wrote in our last issue, will be a very 
different one. 


A Bill with’ rome: similarly ‘unset i 
object was thrown out the other day 
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by “the British BOS Decane. 


the Jewish, population of, the British.: 


Isles would: not! allow deyiation from 
the time-honored Mosaic practice: 
Loudon Morning Post has the follow; 
ing: «comment on this, - to it: unpalat- 
able,: event i— i 

“Tho Jewish: practice, which ratibws 
what may be called the ‘Mosaic ritual, is 
to ¢ut the animal's throat and lenvo it 
to bleed to death; and to preserve this 
practice Jewish influence is exerted to 
prevent any change'in the law, as applied 


even to Gentile slaughter-houses. “For 
although the Jews ` insist on’ theii own 
ritual, they do not provide thei’ ‘own 


slaughter: houses. They cause to be killed 


many more animals than they consume, - 
andit is estimated that at’ least 70 per. 


cent of the slaughtering in’ the Islington 
abattoirs is done in the Jewish method, 
under which:an animal may .rebain:!con- 
sciousness for some minutes aftertits throat 
has been: cut... The» very moderate. Bill 

hich »was moved yesterday ‘would not 

cohibit the Jewish method, 

ve the Minister of -Health power- to 

rant, special’ exemptions, from the gen- 
ral: ilaw. in approyed; casos; which 
means. that if the Jews cared to establish 
and maintain, their own ‘abattoirs, they 
would be at liberty- to ‘do: so, but. that 
the country generally would beredmeemed 
from the reproach of a tribal barbarism, 
If the Jewish community insisted on its 
own methods for its own- people, there 


would be: less to be said of. its attitude’ 


to this question ; but that it should « ob- 


but .would. 


The 


Christian saints :— 


“tendom, and was translated 
` European, tongue, including the Icelandic. 


EDITORIAL REF LECTION 5. 


i Ne J ITee? t 

disturb, Western hea ig is alone ‘The 
way, however, to carry, the holy, wish 
into practice is vegetarianism enjoined 
by. the Arya shastras, and-not. the... 


doubtful, halfsway methods, of. diminish 


‘ing the torture at the time: of killing. 


“BUDDHA ON CHRISTIAN 
CALENDAR. 


Orient, 


B-P. «:Wadia writing to 
has the following, remarks as regards 
‘the : inclusion . of - Budha 


among: 


(Dr. de Filippi) spoke of the many 
parallels between the Buddhist and 
Christian faiths, and finally startled his 


audience by boldly declaring that Guatama `: 


Buddha. is to. be found in. the Roman 
Catholic Calendar of Saints under the 
name of St. Giosofatte, or Josophat, 


,venerated on the 27th of November, and 


that story, of Barlaam and Josophat is 
really the story of the young Buddha and 
the holy man who showed him the signs 


fo. suffering, age and death. 


This religious romance called “Phe 


History of Barlaam and Josophat’ was 


for seyeral hundred years one. of the most 
popular; works in, the whole.of Chris- 
into every 


Tt_has been used by Catholic missionaries 
with the greatest. success, and has 
furnished many of the early playwrights 


with material for their miracle plays,..no 


struct. reform as relating to the non-Jewish - 


population’ is. ‘intolerable. The Bill, on 
which all parties—and all interests ex- 
cept that of) Jewery—are agreed, could 
be ‘passed inten’ minutes but for this 
selfish and sectional opposition. It is a 


scandal that a “measure.of simple human- 


ity should be! held up in this way ‘in 
the “interests of! a oe) ‘section of 
the’ comunity.’ Bis 4 


‘That a feeling of hitini, Jawar; 


1 


anim 3, has. SCHR to afte © or nag us ey 


Yai h sadio adi uo 


lesser, lights than Boécaccio and Shakes- 
peare having been lured by, its romantic s 
possibilities, . 


We = find’ this ” ‘Ohbiaviatl serpil first 
appearing in Greek among the works ‘of 
John of Damascus, a. theologian who lived 
in the first part of:the eighth century, and = 
by pecring/a little into the life of the man 
before he:was madé » saint both in the ` 
Greek and Latin) Churches, we. find the 


. possible clueto the mystery of how the 


Buddha became a Christian: Saint:: For 


this §t. John: held a. high ‘office at tho“ 
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-what such things mean. 


which“ the fiesh- is heir. 
“occasion he meets’ old age, and contacts 


ouit of the Caliph Abu Jafar al-Mansur, 
as did his father before him. Here he 
seems’ to have heard the story of Guatama 
Siddharta, the’ Buddha, and after his 
adoption of the monastic life he could 
easily have adapted the story, changing 
the names to suit the new dispensation. 
The story, roughly sketched, is as follows: 

After the conversion of. the people of 
India by St. Thomas, a powerful pagan 
king, Abenner by name, began a perseg- 
cution of the’ Christians...To this : king 
was born: ai son, matchless in beau y, 
thoughtful and devout in character, to 
whom was given the name: Josophat. 
After the prediction of an astrologer that 
the kingdom of the young prince would 
not be the paternal kingdom, but another 
infinitely more exalted, the king causes a 
palace to be built where his son should 
live, surrounded only by tutors and 
servants in the flower of youth and health. 
Here the young prince was to be kept 
free from contact with poverty, disease, 
old age or death, so that no inducement 
would be found to tempt him ‘into the 
outside world, and so that no word of 


‘Christ and His religion would’ ever pene- 


trate into his seclusion. 


Here the young Prince Josophat passes 
his youth. But one day, through neglect 
of orders, he goes’ outside the palace gates, 
and encountérs a leper and a blind man. 
In astonishment he asks. his attendants 
They tell him 
reluctance that these are -ills to 
On another 


with 


death. Again the questions—is this the 
fate of man, is there no way’ of escape? 
He goes home with these questions in his 
heart, seeking for an answer. 

_At this time Barlaam, a hermit of great 
sanctity and knowledge, gains access to 
the young prince, to whom he imparts 


ithe Christian doctrires .and commends 
the monastic life. 
„Barlaam departs... 


Suspicion arises and 
But. all attempts to 
shake the young prince’s conyictions fail. 


At length Josophat renounces his king- 


dom and departs for the wilderness, and 
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after many years of wandering finds’ his 
old friend Batlaam again. After’ thé 
death of the latter, Josophat survives as 
a hermit for many years. After his 
death, the two bodies are transferted’ tö 
India, where they are the source of many 
miracles. oos- { ify stn) OF i 
It will be seen’ by the most casual 
observer that this story agrees, not only 
in broad outline but in essential» details 
as well, with the .well-known story of 
Guatama the Buddha... tei id 
Further than that, the word ‘Josophat 
(which in Arabic is Yudasatf) is a corrup- 
tion of Bodisat, due to a‘. confusion 
between the’ Arabic letters for Y and B, 
and it is well known’ that Bodisat isa 


common title for the Buddha. ` 


The identity of these two stories have 
embarrassed many of the Christian 
ecclesiastics, and we - heaï + Dominie 
Valentyn complaining: “There be some 
who hold this Budhum for a fugitive 
Syrian Jew, others for a disciple of the 
Apostle Thomas; but how in that case 
he could have‘been born 622 years before 
Christ I leaye them to explain!” Later 
we find the historian of Portuguese Indiay, 
Diogo do.Couto, telling us of ‘his ‘travels 
in the Isle of Salsette, where he saw «the 
pagoda called the Canara (Kanhari Caves) 
made in a mountain with many halls cut 
out of the solid rock. Here he inquired 
of an old man as to who had done this 
work, ‘and’ was informed that without 


-doubt the work was done by the’ order‘ of 


the father of ‘St. Josophat, so’ that the 
young prince could be brought upsin 
seclusion... The. historian continues: 
«And as the story informs us that. he 


-(Josophat) was the eon of a great king in 


India, it may be well. 


that he 
was the Budao . . = kanal 


tá 


Sinċe the days of John of Damascus, 


the heroes of his story have attained 
saintly rank, as Petrus de Natalibus 


‘included them in his Catalogue’ of ‘the 


‘Saints, and Cardinal Baronius inserted 


‘them in his Martyrologium, authorized 


by Sixtus the Fifth under the dato of “the 
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“ith of, November. In. the, Orthodox 

astern Church “ the, holy Joseph, son 
of Abener, king of India” is allotted 
the 26th of August,.and in Palermo a 
church, ~ dedicated to. dhis saine Saini 
; exists., gas: ail 

Here we can 30) no better than to! ‘quote 
the: words of Prof. Max. Mueller i- 

1 “Whatever “we may ‘think of the 
sanctity of'the’ saifits, let those who doubt 
the ‘right “of? Buddha to a placo among 
them, read the story of his life’ as: it” is 
told in the, Buddhistical canon.» If- he 
lived the life that is. there described, few 
aints have a’ better claim < to the title 
than Buddha ; and no.one in the Greek 
or the. Roman. Church need be, ashamed of 
having paid , to,„his memory, tho, honour 
that was intended for St. Josophat, the 
vastly the hermit and the saint. ao 


APOLOGIA FOR MOHAMMAD AN 
“POLYGAMY. me 


oe isa oe sign of the” tines that 
siesta: especially. those that 
are enlightened among them, and have 
a; broader outlook on religion. jthan 
‘that of the ecclesiastic zealot, : are seeing 
the defects of the institutior of 
polygamy in Islam, and instead ‘of 
p pholding, the doctrine, are. tinding 
ee retexts for the permission | of more 
than one marriage, ties..at the. time 
ow en, the: ;Prophet lived... Says H. À. 
~Woureddin Addis inian: article contri- 
i bated tothe’ above journal" = 
‘fni Arabia, during the early” saya i 
ofalai polygamy performed, mission 
of- ‘inestimable “worth to” the” “Muslim 
oped pte. ‘Péevious “to ‘the’ time of the 
Prophet civil watfare ‘among the Arab 
Ae rides, padi 80 greatly reduced; the .male 
ipopulat ion that „among this . primitive 
d barbarous people , ik was considered 
6: roper: , procedure to put to; Agath 
orn, girl ; ‘babies. „This. ad grown 
TARIA n ‘cu tom, odictakad , doubtless . by 
ons at, seemed ‘to “them gpor d and., suficiont 


n. EDITORIAL, REFLECTIONS: 


reasonh;—v1z., the: vast; ominumberingi of 


Arab. men by Arab women...’ It. was 
among the pre-Islamic. Arabs that the 
savage saying gained currency : 


«Who 
grave isthe best son in-law.” + oe 


Then again; at this time in Arabia’ the 
usual sexual relation was the “freo-union. 
Jt wasa condition of free-love in its’ most 
repulsive aspect, whorein the position of 
the female’ was little; ifany bettor, than 
that of a prostitute. : Thus if was .that 
tho first task corfronting? the new + faith 
was to ameliorate this condition and give 
the -woman and her ehild both legalvand 
social status. 


polygamy, among 


Muslim then, 
these, people: meant.. that as many 
as ,. four .women, could be rescued 


{rom this state of degradation and. misery 
and elevated to the rank of wife by one 
mansi thus -saying “their children, if not 
froma violent death, at any rate from 
the evils and miseries. resulting from the 
absence of all civil rights. Monogamy 
alone, ;in this society where the female 
outnumbered - the male. population. so 
‘vastly, would. have , been — totally inade- 
quate to work the redemption of woman 
as did a reasoned polygamy during. the 
early years of Islam. 


The early. Lmams. (commentators on the 


Aslamic.doctrines) soon subordinated the 


{ 


„Hadis. 


practise of polygamy.to :such -variety of 
onerous restrictions as jn .reality.to. inter- 
dict it. Aside from this” the Quran) and 
(Traditions) .; are replete; with 


texts extolling. the pleasures; and, virtues 


sof the:monogainic state; 


thus., indicating 


citaas an ideal system, not then wholly 


„practicable. 


In.-his ; History. .of. -tho 
Saracens Seyyid Ameer Ali says: «The 
Arabian Prophet, by imposing.a limit to 
the custom indirettly, forbade’ polygamy, 


“but made it conformable to a'l ‘stages of 


“society.” Nö Yess than six‘ ‘of. the 
narrators of ‘Traditions’. of the Prophet 
‘fave ‘related ‘that ’ he” said: “He who 


À possesses: two wives, but inclines, ‘towards 
“the, one, he shall appear on the ‘day of 


Ri 


; rosurrection “with! half of his, body muti- 
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lated.” The following is from © tHe’ 
Quit: WONSA then ‘take jin’ marriage 
such’ other womeri as please “you, ‘two, or 


three, or four, but if ye fear that ye shall 
not be able to do Justice to them, marry 
only:one. ‘Many ‘Muslim jurists, 
basing theit argunient upon the: fact’ that 
it is next to impossible for ‘a man to 
possess more than one’ wife ‘without’ fesl- 
ing a preference toward one above:'the 
other or others, have held that this verse 
alone is sufficient to abolish polygamy. i” 


However that may he, to-the Quarnic 


student... this. fact, stands. out clear and 
distinct: 
institution of polygamy, in opposition, to 
monogamy, 
in view of certain exceptional social con- 
ditions such as those existing in Arabia 


during his time. 
Boyond doubt polygamy is, in principle, 
a faulty institution. 
GANDHI AND EUROPE: AN e 
CIVILIZATION. "97 


M. Romain Rolland.js now a famous 


the world: literature. "Heis 


of ths novel ‘Jean 
Christophe’ which brought him “the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. To, the 
French review.‘ Europe., he has,con- 
tributed’ an essay / on Gandhi. We 
make'the following excerpt from quota- 
tions from it made in the Hindu :—= 

: Since the time of Rousseau, the arrai- 
gnment of modern Civilisation has been: 
esasolessly ‘made by: «the most libeax!l 
minds of Europo; © and: ‘awakened. Asia 
Had ‘only ‘to searchin these records of 
arraignment for: providing itself withoa 
formidable weapon ‘against its invaders. 
Gandhi himself has: not failed: to do this, 
and his “ Hindu.” ‘© Swaraj: ” enumerates 
a ‘list of these books of denunciation, 
amongst which a good number is written 
by inglishmen — themselves. But «the 
irrefutable book is that:which European: 
Civilisation’ has itself written in the blood 
of: races, oppressed bled white and out: 


name in 
the author 
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viged in‘ thé naine, óf the chief shino gi 
and’ this’ safe “thing” ‘has boon. “the! 
astounding revelation of the’ hypocrisy, 

the rapaciby and the ferocity shamelessly 
displayed ‘before the eyes of the world 
by thé’ last war, calléd the war of 
civilisation ?. ‘So great’ was Hurope's: 

skane leS Rosa that she invited the peo- 
ples of Africa and Asia to seo ’her own’ 
nudity. brave havo; ‘geen « it and qudged 
it. too, f 15 AniRES 
-e Dhé? last war has shema the Satanie 
character’ of “the ‘civilisation that | domi- 
nates Europé‘ to-day. Every cation of 
public’ morality has ~ been ` ‘broken by the’ 
victors in thé namo: of vittue. No lie! 
has been’ considered too foul to be utters 


ed. The’ motive ~ ‘behind old : ‘crimes: is. 
grossly’ immaterial... N. Európe“ ‘is’ ELI 
Christian. It adores Otamon. 


` Both in India and J: apan, such thoughts 
have been many. times expressed by even 
amongst those who are too prudent fo 
expound this fact Dpenly, this conviction 
is ‘inscribed firmly in their hearts. | And 
this ‘is not the least ruinous consequence 
of thePyrrhian Victory of 1918. Gandhi,’ 
however, Jad seen the true. character’ 
of Western civilisation eyen before 1914; 
it had ‘exhibited itself to him “Without. 
any mask, during the 20 years Of his South: 
African life. In his “ Hindu ” “Swaraj” of 
1908; he dénounced | “modern civilisation 
as “ the gréat eyil.” 

Civilisation, says, Gandhi, | is only’ that’ 
in’ name. It is, according to a “Hindu 
expression, “the dark’ age. ue t , Makes’ 
material greatness the’ sole tim of fife.’ 
It makes. the Europeans dote upon the: j! 
acquisition of wealth and ‘enslaves them 
to it, deprives ‘them of all peace Pee 
interior Tito, ` it is a, ‘hell for” the weak 
and for the | ‘and “iG 

7 “This” 
satanic civilisation is bonnd to be consu. 
med by'its own fire: Itis this civilisation 
which is the.true enemy of India, more 
so than Englishmen themselves who: 
are not ‘individually evil hearted but only: 
frantic -about: ‘their’ civilisation beinig + 


infected with: its’ vitus. Thus Gandhi — 


g4 = 


combats the view of those of his com- 
patriots. who would like to draw away. 
Englishmen from India, for making India 
“a civilized State”, civilized in the modern 
sonse. “This would bo the nature of the 
tiger, ayithout thetiger itself.” Now the 
groat and the ouly offort,to be put forth 
should be directed aga;nst the civilisation 
of, theWest.. abe 

oe Sines’ thousands of years © India 
remains unshaken ” alone, in tho -midst 
of «the; changing.; currents, of. empires. 
Everything , else, has - passed... away,, 
but ,India has learnt to make. the con; 
quest. of mastery oyer self and, the know- 
ledge vof happiness. It.has., not wished 
fo possess, machinery, and great... cities. 
The old chariot and ancient indigenous 


ne 


But if would . perhaps be.. prudent to 
say-not “of, the human spirit ? but.‘ of 
one human spirit ? for if one can conceive 
(and I do) of the symphonic unity of the 
iniversal spirit, it is. made up of many 
voices each of which follows its own path : 
and our youthful West, carried ‘away by 
its: shythm, -does not,,think enough that it. 
has not always led this symphony, that. its, 
law of progress is subject, to eclipses, to, 
contrary. moyements and recommence- 
ments and thatthe history of human civi- 
lisation, is, more exactly, the; history, of the. 
civilisations and not;merely, of one civili. 
SaM10R, MONE: 1an d ki aoii vias 
aWithóut; however,’ discussing here i the,: 
European dogms of Progress, and in only” 
cohisidering the bare:facti. that! the actual- 
movernent ofthe world is contrary to the: 
vowof|Gandhi, we should not 'be led to! 
ined thabithe faith of » Gandhi is) going’ 
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to. be shattered. To think, so would :only 
be, fo. misunderstand the oriental. mind, 
Gobineau says that ‘“ tho, Asiatics :are in 
all things; much more obstinate than our- 
solves; if necussary. they wait for genera- 
tions. for the fulfilment of their hopes, and 
their ideas, even after the, lapse ofa such 
along. time, never suffer from loss of 
vigour or enthusiasm.” Centuries cannot 
frighten a, Hindu... Just as Gandhi. is 
ready to. welcome success for;his. efforts 
within,.one: year;;he is equally . ready 
to wait for it for centuries together, if 
necessary. He does not wish to hasten 
time, and if time itself slackens pace, 
he also'does the same. If he finds India 
insufficiently prepared to understand and 
practise the radical reforms which he 
wishes to be introduced in the’ land, 
then he knows how to adopt his course 
of action to possibilities. We cannot 
ab all be astonished to hear this irre- 
concilable enemy of machinery say, in 
1921.” 


“T would not deplore the disappearance 
of machinery but I have no hatred ac- 


tually against the machines,’ or . fur- 
ther “Tho law of complete love (without 
exception or , restriction) “is. the law 


of my existence. And, Ido not want. this 
law to..bé universally. applied to all po- 
litical measures which I extol......... That 
would be to condemn ourselves 
vance to rebuffs and defeats: It would 
not be reasonable to expect the rabble 
to conform scrupulously to this law. 


-I-am not a visionary, 1; claim to be a 
practically idealist” (11th. August 720) 
Gandhi's description of himself -is correct. 
He demands from men only what they can 
give, but. he doés demand from them ‘all 
they can possibly give, and this is .indeed 
a great thing in India whose people are 
large in numbers, in traditions and in the’ 
development’ of. tho: soul. | Between his 
people and Gandhi, from the first moa 
ment of contact, there has existed perfect 
harmony. and they have understood each 
othervithout any outward: expression of 
their feelings. Gandhi knows; what he can 
expect ‘from ‘them, andthe people also 
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know, what he will demand of them.. Be- 
tween the two, the bond of connection is 
first and foremost, ‘t Swaraj,” or -Home 
Rule for India. 

“I know,” “ writes Gandhi, that Swaraj 
is the aim of the nation and not non- 
violence.” : 

' And he even adds ‘the following ‘words 
which really stupefy us with wonder, ' 

“I would rather see India’ freed ‘by 
violence than see her chained to slavery 
by the violence of her oppressors.” 

But he soon corrects himself. ‘This is 


to suppose the impossible, for violence can 


never free India, and Swaraj can never 
be attained. without the forces of the soul 
which form the proper weapon of India 
the weapon of love, the force of truth, 
Satyagraha. Gandhi’s stroke of’ genius 
consists in his having revealed. to the 


people of India the true nature and the’ 


concealed strength 

weapon. 
AGNI THE SOURCE OF 
MATTER. ; 


That light may be the prime cause 


of this formidable 


of matter is a speculation of Sir Oliver 


Lodge stated at length by, him) in au 
address to a learned, audience... The, 
rshis of old held Agni to be ‘a subtle. 
form of mutter. They went.a step or 
two further, resolving Agni into Vayu 
and Vayu into Akasha; The tendency, 
however, shown by.. modern scientists 
towards finding a finer root of matter 
than the gross elements indicates that 
they .are proceeding in the. same 
direction. We reprint the. following 
gist, of the address::published in the 
Times, educational supplement:—. . : 

What happens to.the waste radiation in 
space ? The earth catches less than a two 
thousand millionth pert of the solar radia- 
tion, and'this seems to’ have been going 
on for hundreds;of ‘miliions of years. The 
fraction we absorb is of vital importance 
to us; it produces, our weather, sustains 
the green vegetation which is the founda- 
tion of our food i supply, and makes othe 


M5 
earth habitable. Is all the rest wasted ?, — 
The, radiation from many of the stars 
is still - greater. Space is 80. enor- 
mous that it is no warmer, OAY 
thousands of millions of suns haye been 
pouring out their energy for thousands of 
millions of years. What happens to the 
radiation. a «3 dae ae, eon A 
The:e questions were raised by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in an address to the staff. of 
the National Physical Laboratory, recently 
printed in Nature.. He insisted on our 
right to repel the idea that so much energy 
was. wasted. He rejected a . suggestion 
made by Sir W, Siemens as to the possi- 
ble concentration of.all the radiation by 
total reflection at an aether boundary,, on’ 
the ground that he cannot imagine an 
aether boundary, a physical limit to space. 
He has offeréd -the extraordinarily inter- 
esting Speculation that light (using the 
word to cover not merely visible rays but 
all radiations, including X-rays and other 
forms ofishort-wave radiations) somehow 
generates matter, : : 
Light is known to exercise pressure, 
as was first) shown by a little toy made. 
by Crookes, which spun round when light 
fell-onit. Its advancing wavye-front 
possesses. momentum, which it transmits 
to any obstaclé that either reflects or 
absorbs it, And so when a. wave front 
from any of the stars is advancing through 
“empty”! space, may be for hundreds 
of years; according to the third Law of 
Motion—the uuiversal truth of which must 
be assuméd until it is negatived--there must 
be a longitudinal stress in the stream of 
light; with a re-action on the source at one 
end and onthe advancing waye-front at 
the other. » do paag bait 
£ The source issalways material,’ for light 
emanates only from a vibrating or rotat- 
ing olectron. But what happens’ at the 
other end, to accord with the customary 
experience that a line of stress always 
stretches from one piece of matter to the 
other ? When the beam reaches the earth 
or the matter of a comet or- any other 
form of matter there is difficulty for the 
reaction in normal fashiomis exercised on 
the ‘resisting body. But when the adyanc> 
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ings end, is | still i in fto ‘nether all that can 

sustain’ ‘the reaction is the wave fornt, itself 
t ‘dvellig “with the speed ` ‘of ‘light. Ad: 
ording to Sir Oliver’ Lodge, therefore,’ the 
Wave front "Has one of thè. ; properties of 
Mattor: it has the powér' “of ‘Sustaining 
stress. “The beam consists of associated 
electric and magnetic “ vectors ” (quanfiti- 
gs with’ direction, length and sense), the'el- 
éctron'‘consists of motions charactoristiclly 
rotatory. These two kinds of motion may 
not be, ‘entirely distinct, Tho former 
must advance ; the “latter ‘stays’ still 
in space: ; Bt they” tay be, wsually con: 
nected. ` is known that the electron 
generates Wott! Sir Oliver Lodge ’sus- 
gests t that’ light may generate an electron. 


SRA on thas certainly many effdcts: 
om matters It can produce’: the irregtlar 
movenients isnowm.: as heat. Ito: cam 
stimulate “chemical: change, as in plioto- 
graphy): More: recently it,.:has.\.been 
foundto be capable of threwing:. ont. 
an ¢6lectron from matter with an. amount 
of energy that seems to depend on the 
quality and not: oni the ‘quantity—that 
is ‘to say. on’ the: wave — length of 
the radiation ‘and. not: on its intensity. 
Sir William Bragg has :called- attention; 
to an apparent interchange » between 


radiation and:matter which is suggestive. 


Theimpact of a beta-particle ‘(a definite 
piece: ofi matter) emits: X-rays; but 
impact. of: X-rays 
beta-particle. Tho! energy of the heta- 
particle (ands that of: the :one liberated, 
or called: into sexistence | by! the X-rays, 
are practically identical... It: seems, ‘asi 
if the-same beta-pdrticle: or electron 
had gone out of existence when _ iti 
genérated. the’ X-rays and -had -been 
re-created in’ another : place, 
through’ spacd being: & radiation .of 
indefinite wave-length travelling with 
the speed of light. =i = 9 
ae MOHAMMAD S: CONDITION 1d 
DURING REVELATION. 
aodio $ Waar WAS GABRIEL ? 


“Who was Gabriel, spoken of by. Mo- 
hamad'as'aniangél who ‘prompted all 


ribhe 
similarly; emits a 


the dink, 


his revelations ?: Many © conjectures’ 
have till now been hazarded. S. ‘Khuda’ 
Bakhsh, writing ‘to the Calcutta Re: 
view, SO, repudiates them. :—. 

; Certain it is that the attacks with vt 
Mohamea suffered were not of the nature 
of. epilepsy (Cf. Muller, Der Islam, p. 
56, noto 1). Itis also, very. much. to -pe 
doubted whether he had these attacks 
before his prophetic mission, I cannot. 
accept Sprenger’s assertion that Moha- 
med was, hysterical.’ The, picture; of the 
Prophet, such aswe know it, with his, 
more, than . twenty years. of unresting 
activity, is certainly, not a- picture which 
corresponds to that of one suffering from 
neurasthenia. 

We. find in him that sober understan- 
ding which distinguished his fellow- tribes- 
men ;,, dignity, tact and equilibrium ;’ 
qualities which arr seldom found in people 
of morbid constitution : self-control in no 
small degree.. -Circumstances ċhanged 
him from a Prophet to a Legislator and a 
Ruler ; but for -himself he sought nothing 
beyond the acknowledgement that he was 
Allah’s, Apostle, sincə this acknowledge-, 
ment includes the whole of Islam. He was, 
excitablo, like every true Arab, and in 
the spiritual struge¢le which - preceded 
his!‘call ‘this quality” was stimulated to ‘ami 
extent) that : alarmed even ` himself but) 
that, does not.make him a- visionary. He; 
defends..himself by, the most solemn, 
asseveration, against the charge that. what, 
he had seon was an jllusion of the songes. 
Why should we not bélieve him ??’ 

The process by ‘which Mohammad 
received his ‘first revelation is thus 
described : 
» How did nib Call present itself ? Tabi” 
ri, 1,-11538; has» the: following: tradition: 
Abu Kuraib chas related to ug that- Waki 
has) said) on the’ authoritysof Ali Ibn-ul» 
Mubarik, on. the authority of Yahya Ibni 
Abi Kathir, who said: Iasked Abu 
Salama ag to the: first ‘that was reverled ` 
of the Qur'an. He said: the first: that: 
was revealed was“ O, thou Enwrappedi 
Ono” (Sura 74). E said People» say, 
hoivever,, that) the first’ words: revealed 
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stood rooted to : the, Spot. Theu he ` 
* (Gabriel) . disappeared, and. I. returned 
thome to: wy. familys Cat the, ‘foot, of 
‘Hira, a Ae AA 5 

Hotesse ‘ sa aes ; 
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were: 
has created thee (Sura 96). 


Road in the.namoe of thy. Lord who 
He replied: I 
,asked Jabir Tbn Abdullah who said : I 
shall only relate to thee’ what the pee 
òpger; of. God has ‘related tò us. "I° had 
retired, : said the, Prophet. for a8Porigt 
to Hira, and when I had finished, I came 
down, and lo! I heard a voice. “I looked 
fo the right and I saw nothing, I looked 
to the left. and I saw’ nothing. a lookéd 
ahead, and I saw nothing. 1 “looxed back: 
ward and I saw nothing —then Lifted 4 my 
head and I saw something. Then T cathe 
to Khadija and said: Wrap me‘ tp aid 
pour water upon me. She covered mè 
up and. poured cold’ water” upon nie. 
Then was revealed—O thou, enwrapped 
in thy mantle. (See note "3 'to p.3 of 
Rodwell’s translation of the Qur’an.) 


i The- something ’ which; Mohamed saw, 
is “described in. another tradition, which 
is' also: to ‘be:found in: ibn Ishaq, i and 
which, adorned and» embelished.\as - it ,is 
With other legends, yet retains, the main 
outline. of ‘original tradition... I..borrow 
from it’ the “following words» put into 


the “‘moutheof the Prophet : I came. rush- 
ing down; out ofia-rock, with the, deter- 

mination of putting an end to my life ;and 
thereby securing peace at last. But when 
I was. , about midway 1 heard a yoice 
‘from heaven saying, O` Mohamed’! thou 
art the messenger of God, and ‘I’ am 
‘Gabriel. I. raised my, “head “towards 
‘heayen, and I. saw ~ Gabriel “n~ the 
‘form of aman (at prayer) He said ; O 
‘Mohamed !" thou art the Prophet of Ged, 
and I, am Gabriel: I reinained. Standing 
looking ab him —altogether’ forgetting 
“what I: had resolved upon. Sto nin 
oneithor backw ard nor forward. ~~" 


> L began to f turn my face. in; various 
Hizections, and indeed to whicheyer side I 
‘turned .1 saw him... Neither , advancing 
noi retreating, I stood. fixed.to the, .8r0- 
runduntil-Khadija sent out her messenger 
sto ‘look forme, and the messenger came 
ito “Mekka and returned : ‘home, while I 
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he saw. 2:2... 
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The doubt. that the. mental state of 
the’ prophet, as described above, was not 
a sound one was, entertained’ dnd ex 
pr essed. When, an. announcement of his 


vyertible evidence “tó prove that his 
sénséS “were sound during revelation; 
that evidence’ being’ no other ‘thara 
statement, on oath ‘by God the pséud6- 
author, of: the SEARS Says S. ‘Kinghà 

Bakhsh: mu 

(Two passages, in. the , Que’ an. ‘prove 
that .this, account „rests in. the main, on 
truth, Sura 81, Verses 15. et sqq.: “And 
I..swear by, the. {stars «of - retrogiade 
motion, which, moye swiftly’ and, hide 
themselves away, and by the night when 
it .cometh darkening on, and. by the 
dawn when. it.. clears away the’ darkness 
iby ‘its breath; that..verily this’ is the 
word of an: illustrious Messengor, Pow- 
erful with the ‘Lord. of: the, throne, 
established rank, obeyed by: angels, 
faithful also. to, his trust, your compatr- 
jot, is. nob, one possessed by. Jinn; for 
he saw- him: ina the. clear horiz On : ‘Dor 
doth he keep back. heaven's secrets, nor 
doth ;he..teach the doctrine of a, ER 
ji And; Sura 53, enen 1 et: sadi 
the. stars when: they set, your. Pai 


erreth-not, nor doth, he. go astray, neither 
‘speaketh ; che from mere “impulse, Verily 


the; Qur'an .-is,.no , other, than.. a “reyela- 
tion revealed , to, him: One terrible: in 
power taught it him, endued With unde 
standing.; With eyen balance fbaod he 


.and.,he was- in, the highest ‘point of t 
-horizon,; then came he nearer and | 
ached closely, and iwas ‘ab the, distance 
of two 
revealed, to hisservant what he revealed 


appro- 
-bows, or eyen, closer,—and he 


His, heart falsified not what; ; -he- SAW.: 
will ye then dispute; with, him. as to’ oa 


: Is, there still any, ‘Toom tO 


‘that the Quran isa revelation: Som 
‘God and‘ not the ravings | ofa) mad — 


“Mohammad?” to booty odie ney A 
z Sogt f) DI ate ni Sano ad? at : 
‘eit Ot Jiz sish» 8 of onb, ed 
aubal wa & 
faye gd aidad i te 
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. What, after. all, was this Gabriel ? 
Says S. Khuda Bakhsh :— i 
„Tu reviewing Dr. V. Hautz’s. “ Muh- 
ammeds Lehre conder offenbarung quelle- 
nmaszig untersucht ® in theologisch 
tijdschrift 1899,°I wrote: “ Dr: Pautz 
‘and many with him have looked upon 
this’ phenomenon as an _ hallucination. 
But the simple, straightforward manner 
in „which this, event is related in the 
Quran and in the tradition alike throw 
‘a great deal of doubt apon the correct- 
ness of the view set forth by Dr. Pautz. 
I hazarded an opinion -long ‘ago’ that 
Mohamed saw a’ hazy shadow of ‘his own 
self, similar to the phantom seen on the 
«Brocken. ’, If the observer finds himself 
betiveen the low-standing'sun and a bank 
of ‘clouds he sométimes finds his own 
‘shadow projected upon the latter enor- 
mously enlarged and generally surrounded 
by a coloured circle which we call ‘an 
aureole or a halo of glory.” It- appears 
that Mohamed noticed this apparition 
‘early in’ the evening—a fact which 
‘would explain the ‘anxiety of Khadija.” ‘Tt 
would” alsó. explain ‘how’ the man who 
‘was timid by nature ‘and who only 


= slowly and gradually ` became- conscious 


‘ofhis mission, and who was wellnigh on 
the point of despair as to how he - was to 
fulfil his destiny—how, such a man, sudd- 
‘enly stepped courageously forward, stre- 
‘ngthened and fixed in ‘his innermost 
conviction that the voice which urged 
“him onward to’ announce, with becoming 
dignity, the revelation’ of God, was’ tho 
‘yoice which came from above.” ` q 
-. A colleague of mine to’ whom TI had 
‘gent a copy of this article wrote’ to me ; 
“There is, much to say in favour of yonr 
“explanation of Mohamed’s hallucination 
“and it appears to me to be “a’ very good 
“account of the Various versions of. the 
‘story. If I still entertain any. doubt it 
‘js to be ascribed to’ the fact’. that your 
rgument fails in one important element ; 
“pamely,'in’ the proof that such pheno- 
‘mépa; as ‘are’ observed: in) the misty 
| Brockeni havebeen observed in the sunny 
neighbourhood of Mckka.« Perhaps, such 
is the case in the ‘lard of mirage,’ My 
doubt is due, to a certain extent, to my 
want of knowledge. ” 
I regrot I sm uvable to supply the 
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seen on the, Broczen ” (Brokengespenst) 
I find the following in Badeker:— 

When the rising or setting sun stands 
at the same altitude as the Brocken. 
and on the opposite side down in the 
valleys rnists, gather, which rise along the 
Brocken, whilst the Brockon itself, free 
from the - mists, stands beetween the 
mists: and the sun, the sun’ will throw 
the. suadow of the Brocken, with all 
that may, happen to be on it, on this 
bank of mist, on. which gigantic figures 


axe formed which goon grow sinaller 
and: smaller as the mist comes nearer 
or, recedes further and further. The 


phantom is rare, and it occurs about once 
every month. it; 


^ In the description of the hazy figure’ in 
the qur'an we'find the nearest approach 
to the phenomenon just described. | Pro- 
bably° this phenomenon is of extremely 
rave occurrence at Hira. It may also 
have taken place’in the morning, which 
would! better fit in with the story, accord- 
ing to which Mohammad saw it while 
wandering about in the hills after a dream 
that had frightened him overnight, 


Mohamed could have had no idea‘of such 
optical illusion. For him what he saw 


„was a divine phenomenon which announced 


to, him what-he had already in his heart: 
he was the messenge of God to his people. 
In great excitement he returned home. 
Wrap me up! wrap me ‘up | he called out 
to Khadija and then he had one of those 
overpowering nervous fits with , which’, he 
was henceforward attacked each time. that 
he. was supposed to have heard the ‘voice 
of. God“ iin” the heart.’ Unconscious, in 
this condition,’ he never was- ‘Lhe “fits 
Were the outward manifestations of inward 
inental struggle antecedent to spiritual re- 


‘Yelation. No sooner was the struggle over 


than he recovered himself‘and uttered the 


“yevelation, “The “first rovelation ‘in «all 
probability is Sura 74 : O thou “enwrapp- 
“ed in thy ‘mantle ! Arise 


and warnt 


“And~' thy ord—magnify him t- And 
thy xaiment—purify it! And“: the 
Abomination—flee it! And bestow 


not favours that thou mayest receive 
again with increase ; and for thy Lord 


atiently. 
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STUDY OF MECHANICS FROM INDIAN 
<- ENGINEERING BOOKS. [s93 


(By Rao SaAHiB-K.: V. Vaze I. C. E.) 


SECTION III. 


IJAN MECHANIOS oF THE WIND... . 


TASATAAMAACT SCAT: EAA: | 
maa: aisfearaefresaa tt 
FAN, 
The Deity of gaza is 114 and ATETA 
is its propounder. The sage ANETT 
excelled or defeated 2itatfa sails and 
alatfa kites: by, his baloons. When 
aTEW lived, there was a sweet water 
8ea between the faarea and fasa, and 
‘nto this.all the Himalayan _ rivers 
flowed.. Sage ANEA 
electric battery aa and used it for. 
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‘and Raas means 


invented the . 


many purposes. Positive elec- 


‘tricity he called fat and negative 


electricity a. Owing to the extensive 
use of RA and faaan, the sage tE 
used to ‘Be Galled HART or Raaf. 
By his Baloon ho flew over the fresh 


water sea to ft. In Indian Engineer- 


ing araf means a Hydraulic Engineer 
Electric 


gineering. On coming to fae the sage 


anea found that the fae was not so - 
high as to obstruct the path of the sun, 


WHOLE No. 181. 


weed 


et ea eS, he 


a 


ë 


nd i 
980 


that there lived another civilized race 
of men there, and that he lived on the 
Deccan plateausand helped UH incon- 
quéring uam. 

atgazd or the element of Wind's more 
uncontrollable agia than water-and 
hence in using it one has to take some 


special precautions such as are noted 
below :— 


(1) Water flows along the surface 
of the earth and, hence it-can be.stop- 


ped or controlled by stoné walls and can‘ 


be made to flow into particular sorts of 
channels with particular velocity ; but 


wind sours very high and in order 


to use it one=has to erect high towers. 
(2) The 
ob steady; it may change at any time 
and hence the contrivance for using 
wind-power must be able to revolve or 
rotate in any direction to meet the 
wind., 


E 


direction of wind is 


The velocity; of wind „is. also 


very. variable and sometimes it. “may 


be-so tow that it, would not w ork even 


The work to, be obtained from wind 


_ hag therefore to be reserved, to be got. 


done. at the time; when it is blowing, 


Consequently. before wind-power-can be, 


used, the velocity, direction, time ete. 


ofthe wind has to be observed. all. the. 
year round and the. mean of these. 


observations has to be used in dealing 
with it, 


STUDY OF MECHANICS FROM 


“wind inills one behind the other : 


INDIAN ENGINEERING BOOKy. 


“In modern Engineering air is com- 

pressed by means of steam or electric 
machines and is conveyed through 
pipes to work’ drills &e., but in Ancient 
India this was not done and hence 
wind was considered “to be-a very 
intractable element. With all its 
defects there -is*one advantage with 
the wind, and’ this’ consideration en- 
courages men to use it. This advant- 
age is that wind is spread over an 
enormously extensive area and it is 
never exhausted. Water gets exhaus- 
ted alterithas done its works Once a 
quantity of water falls down, it’ can 
work no further, once steam gets off 
it is lost but wind can work a serics of 
the 
series of wind mills may be extensive 
and continuous. and yet it will work 
them all simultaneously. Thus wind 
power is very. cheap and very conveni- 
ent, where its direction and velocity 
is fairly steady all the year round, for 
example on the top of Western India 
or Konkan or on the sea-coast. 


For being able to make use of wind- 
power on an extensive scale, we ought 
to know. the following details :— 


(1) The weight of the atmosphere. 


- For ascertaining this we have Barome- 
the lichtest. machine or contrivance... 
oe De i 3 


ter and the idea of this contrivance 
bégins from the use of the Sitta#s, The 
conditions of the atmosphere at various 
heights and in various localities ought 
to be ascertained and noted.: Our ave, 


AF areas are areas of particular kinds of - 


water or air, and ancient Indians went 
to BIRT, gam, ag or AFR, as Hng- 
lishmen go to Simla, or Darjeeling fòr” 
getting British climate. 
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(2). The, direction of wind. in any 
place and at any. season ought to be 
ascertained and noted in Geographical 
statements. There should be IF 
-Indicators showing the direction. of 
wind on all high towers ete: 


(3) The force or velocity of wind 
should ba observed all the year round 
in District towns and this information 
should be available to the public at a 
nominal charge. 


(4). The resistance of wind t.e., the 
resistence wind offers to things passing 
across if is worth observing. This 
will be useful not only for wind mills 
but also for baloons and sails. In Indian 
Engineering there isa chapter on 


yfafatra or the obstruction of dust. 


This chapter. deals withthe preven , 


tion of the flow of dust into houses 
and may bs useful for the prevention 
of the entrance:of smoke in industrial 
or mill-towns like Bombay. 


(5) Simultaneous observations of 
the state of wind at different heights 
in the same locality: 

These observations, when taken 
tabulated, will form V34 ĖmaA 
and will be ‘useful in wind instal- 
lations. India is not suited for: steam 
“machinery but it has a very large 
“scope for water or wind machinery, 
these must be systematically 
developed : if India.. wants to, be re- 
cognised as a ‘self-supporting nation. 
India’ s animal and vegetable resources 
. developed, with water and wind power. 
would work marvels and can easily 


“compete with the contrivances the 
West, 


and 


and 
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aa. Atk 
Just as the aaa of G2 is its weight 
and animals, just as the a73 of A is 
its flow and fish, so the a= of ary is 
its velocity IT andbirds. The veldcity 
of wind is used in ‘propelling boats by 
means of sails. “AS water-flow carries 
it, so wind-flow 

carries saiis ete. with it. 
qanraaiareat Aa at: i ater aver 
a} is defined to be a boat that is 
propelled by the flow of water and 
wind, and a boat ‘that is propelled by 
oars worked by hands or pawo is 
called atat. 
azar GAR WA: atenen cif | 
agya gz garara GAART U 
atena laana Aa aaa: egag ll 
Gid me í 
aùn Boat was the refuge ‘of the 
defeated giaa when they fled into the 
sea, and the oars were the things that 
saved them and are thus called afa, d 


things floating “on 


the saviors from the enemies. ah Le 


As water is, used for sifting corns” 


ete. so is the wind. Water is the 
enemy ‘of fire but wind is its 
friend; the one extinguishes it whil 


As wate 
is useful in mining operations, in remov 
ing and separating earthy par ticles fro 
the metallic particles, 80 is wind usef 
in burning them, off - and freeing metal 
from their impurities. As by means o 
weight (specific gravity) water disclose 


ca 
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the adulteration in metals, so fire by the 
melting point and colour of the heated 
pieces discloses adulterations. 

As beasts are useful for drawing carts, 
and ploughs etc., so birds are used in 
conveying post.or dragging baloons. 
The baloons of ATEzZ4 were floated in 
the sky by bags filled with light gases 
(Hydrogen) and then these were 
dragged in the required direction by 
birds yoked to them. 

aenga: aadA: aerate 
amdana faaaiata afad N 
fana wea 

There is a separate treatise ‘on train- 
ng of birds smafarat and a great bagful 
¡of hydrogen is called gaxit acata 
(saa, very extensive ACATA waterproof 
through which water or gases would 
not escape). 


In zman we find that UA con- 
quered tiq because he obtained the 


training under three great sages viz., 
afas the great Hydraulic Engineer, 


faearfita the great Engineer in can- 


i onry “agfa and anel the great. 
Electrician and _ baloonist. 
‘Ua threw away the baloon as it was 


At last 


` found to be more a machine of des- 


_ truction than’ anything else. 


“Are signs in Western civilization also 


: ‘such ‘modern — 
5 usefu il as destrurtive — 
; “anything: else, 


eee Eee 


‘showing that the Baloons and other 


agencies ` than 


hot air is 


> cles. 


“aim he was able to construct 


There’ 
_baloons 


inventions are more 


STUDY OF MECHANICS FROM INDIAN ENGINEERING BOOKS. 


When the air in any place is heated, 
it becomes lighter atid rises ‘up, the 
surrounding air rushes to fill the vacant 
place produced by this action and 
gives rise to wind. The fireplaces 
that are built at a higher level get 
advantage of the winds for blast. This 
conveyed. through a, chi- 
mney toa height at which it would 
be a little hotter than the surrounding 
air, and where there would be wind 
blowing all the year round. A fire- 
place with the chimney &c. has already 


been described in the ateg MEF under 
“ Amenities.” 

As water lifts up things thrown 
into it, so does wind, but the weight of 
that mass of air is so little that 
the upward lift is generally negligi- 
ble. If a lamp is lighted 
spread or extended umberella, the air 
under it gèts heated and lifts up the 
&c. - are thus 


under a 


umbrella ; lanterns 
floated in the sky but is contrivance is 
not useful for floating any heavy arti- 
It: was expected that baloons 
would be constructed in this way, and 
when aeza was able to analyse 
water into Hydrogen 3a and Oxygen 
fama 
Baloon that: could float for any length 
of time at a moderate height. Full 
details ‘of the construction. of these 
will ‘be “described “under 
famae, and. for describing the 
aa power of 414 the aboye details are 
enough, 
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In the Atmosphere there are seven 
„chief gases and there are seven com- 
binabions of each, thus there are forty- 
ning Aea: ki ids to 
Indian Engineers...These gases first 
emanated from the earth ffA- but 
being transparent and invisible have 


of gases known 


been classed as 2If?ta celestial 
beings under the generic name. of 
wea: fafa means earth and afafa 


means the world beyond it., Thus in 


Engineering, terrestrial rock By metals 
&e. fafaa or ata. And 
nebular or meteoric stones or metals 
are called afafam or f227. The gases 
first emanated from the earth and 
then were classed as nebular. When 
analysed by the electric 
current of a battery hundred 
cells uag T, the lightest ( hydrogen ) 
sgia atg is evolved and this is filled 
ina bag to which a box or boat is 
‘attached by means of ropes. This: is 
the baloon of amez. And in this he 
travelled’ from the Himalayas. to 
Lanka the land of uam. While thus. 
travelling, ANETA 
Malva then under the sea and called 
this fire tatas the terrestrial fire and 
also noticed that gems were formed 
“by the. sudden codling of the lava 
‘when it flowed into the cool’ water of 
_ the sea which is therefore called tatax 
or mine of The 


are called 


water is 
of 


saw a volcano in 


gems. ' Paloon “of: 


988 
ANTE was dragged through’ the air by 
birds specially trained for the purpose. 
i aa, ifa pi 
It was noticed under the machines 
of water that the Wheel or pulley 
was formed by the revolution of an 
elbow-shaped lever #a2= round its 
pivot. In order to move such wheels, 
hands or feet. are used, but if the peri 
phery of these wheels be composed of 
projections which are technically called 
%4 teeth, a set of these may be. moved 
simultaneously by moving one of them. 
There are two sorts. of these toothed 
wheel combinations, viz. ania. and 
GzNzF4, anz4 wheels are wheels mov" 
ing in one plane or in parallel planes ; ; 
gazia are wheels moving in planes at 
an angle, generally a right angle. 
Toothed wheels may be combined or 
joined by. means of chains as. ordinary 
wheels or pulleys are joined by ropes 
or straps. These chains are better than 
straps, as they do not slip or slide ; 5 if 
the strain be too great, a tooth may 
give way or break. 


When wheels joined by straps are 
intended to move at one time, and 


“stop at another, while one is always 
“moving, it is usual’to set a movable’ as 
_well ;as_ a, fixed wheel on one axle, 


and the strap is moved either on 
the fixed or on the movable wheel, 
according as it) is” intended: that 
the: axle should’ moye or, stop, — A 
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chain. working, on a toothed=-wheel , 


cannot be slipped i in this way, and for 
‘this purpose the toothed wheel itself 
is slid on the axle. The axle has a 
. projection fitting into, a, cut on the 
._ Inside of the wheel; when the projec- 
tion is set into the slit, the wheel and 
“axlé move together and when the 
projection “is ‘out-of:the slit; the wheel 
_turns round .on the. „axle which does 
‘not moye. 


_ The wheels of a clock are nly 
anga ‘but those of mortar mill, 


“are water wheels worked by ‘a bullock ` 


D gc. Toothed wheels of various sizes 
“may be fixed on one axle to give more 
or ‘less velocity" and outturn, and thus 
‘there. may be 4a aara as there is 
amara. Such anatia is seen in the 
i machinery of a clock. ' 
NN saw is a toothed wheel used’ with 
gett, Tt is called HAGA and may 
“de, straight, 
the mode of application ‘and the work 
to be done. 9 10 


The construction of a wind mill is 
$ similar to that of a Haars, where the 


“water flowing out of orifices or pipes 
on a wheel “sets the wheel in motion. 
Compressed air may be: similarly let 
_ out and mide to move the head which 
“may work a drill for making’ holes’ in 
“wood, stone or metal. . The rotating. 
ea is made to go up and drop down 
. & screw, and thus holes for blasting 
are drilled i in rock by this contrivance. 


“Every one hadiseen the revolving 


ta sghobla of paper setion a stick,sold in 
- / theo toy shopse: 


:Ab piece of, paper is 


the 


bent or circular to suit’ 


I OOOSSS SS: 


INDIAN ENGINEERING BOOKS. 


folded .to form leaves of a flower, and as 
wind strikes these leaves, they rotate 
on the pivot in m center. This is the 
construction of a wind mill seen in 
Thana District ah: other places for 
working water pumps. In order that 
wheel should always face ‘the 
blowing wind, it has a tail fixed at right 
angles tothe wheel. As soon as. the 
wind changes direction, it strikes on 
the tail which moves, so that its plaine 
may be in the plaine of the wind, and 
the wheel thus always faces the wind 
and rotates.. The axle of the wheel is 
bent into the shape V and as the wheel 
rotates the V goes up and down and 
works the pump or any other machinery 
set on it. ‘These wind mills are 


called AAF in old literature and were 
much used for cutting wood or grind- 
ing corn in the Himalayas. 
aa 

The principal feature of atgAz is 
EAT or stoppage or obstruction... The 
modern steam or oil engines may. be 
classed as AIZAA as there 
ment of the gases. Some oil engines 
may be classed as RMF as the heat of 


the combustion of the oil produces the 
force: that sets the machine at work. 
These engines, or something similar 
to them, were unknown in Ancient 
India... In Ancient India Hotblast 


HAINA: was used only as a reducing 
agent in metallergical operations, am- 
aiat, Hot liquid was used only in sugar 
refineries ; but the use of hot steam 


is confine: 


sor superheated gases as motion power 
, was neyer made in Ancient India. 
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SECTION 1V asia, 


MECHANICS oF HEAT AND LIGHT. 


7! 


saaiiaaiaal aaa aag a: | 
amaaa Nag ARATATA It 
FATET: 


The Deity of heat and light is Qa 
the sun and fasatfaa is its sage. By 
his experiments on this element though 
a AA he obtained the title of arati 
a sage versed in experiments..- Sage 
fasaifaaused the results of his, experi- 
nents in Heat and light in his giaa 
ICanonry, and the results*he arrived at 
rare as noted below : 


(1.) The rays of heat or light goin 
straight lines, but. they bend slightly: 
‘on passing from thick to thin substances 
and vice versa. ‘This is due to’ the 
change inthe resistance which the rays 
‘meet with in the changed substances. 


(2) , Rays. on striking an impervious 
‘substance rébound like a ball’and this 
incessant ‘striking’ of rays causes 
heat in the substance:'on which they, O 
strike. ; 


(3.) Though the rays are extremely 
uncontrollable, they can be controlled 
and cönèdtrated by means of: inclined 
planes. g 


(4): When: the rays. of the sun are. 
analysed by .the, inclined; plane, they: 
are divided into, seven colors. The 
hottest of ‘these’ are red 
heat’ decreases as ‘we gó towards the 
blue:ic: This. means. that the-red rays , 
strike with greater . force than the 
‘blue ones, Pe 800-8 


and the ! 
' These are able to seeionly indim. Jighten 


a 985: 


(5.)° The power of the eye is limited 
and there are rays both beyond the: 
red’ and’ blue. When God created .« 
the ‘world there was darkness, that 
means that the rays at the time. were 
of a, very low intensity and therefore 
had no light. or colour but as cone 
centration went on, the light became” 
apparent. Ea 

(6.) ‘Some’ authors 
creation was from Fa to ATA, 
aa, He and gat as they” 
stand the non-visible ¢H to be N3. 
Really: itvis not so. The «creation 
is’ in ‘the’ order Fa; AAT, aq, aq, + 
az and gët. The creation’ began 
with the advent of “Gravitation and ' 
things. were created by conccniration . 

(7.). The birth of naa: is the oie. 
agaca and three sazia. viz a 
wa: and EA; denote the three ic 
constituting the world. % is composed | 
of afa hot mass with the envelop | 
of solid. crust gei, ya: ‘is composed 
of. gases ATYwith the envelop of 
aati astral transparency, ea: is com: 
posed’ of the solar systems enveloped | 
in space. l oe 

A E Ring aa ; AS tote y 

we A UIE SN OAP DOREN ae 

The #7 of dat is ithe eye. There: 
are three sorts“of eyes as under:—. 4 

Hin) > Byes that see “only the” lower. 


rays, suchas eyes of the owl, bat e te 


osay that). she 
ms 


misunder- ` 


itp 


‘and the Toss ins; light Datei ee he they 


` can seo,” Dus ioe BOgbeW mieia 
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(2.) Byes that see only the bright 
or strong light. The eyes of man and 
ordinary beasts are of this. sort. 
These can see only ina certain strength 
of light. 


(8). Eyes, that can ses in both. 
The eyes of cats, lions and, tigers can 
see both in the higher and lower 
shades. : 

Light can be used as an agent for 
speech sor, signalling by means of 
flashes of reflected light. 


qa 


The aa of àa is actft an inclined 


plane and the ides of the inclined plane 
starts with the art of climbing straight 
trees like the palm. When a man 
wants to climb a palm, he holds it firm- 
ly in his embrace and lifts up his feet. 
He then embraces: it in his feet and lifts 
up the hands, Thus by leaps he rises. 
Then instead of leaps he uses rope 
ladders called faafoi and then an 
inclined plane is used for raising up and 
this is the acf.  ~ 

The arfa is used for lifting “big 
stones to high places in building cons- 
truction. Our carts owned by 
Vadars are examples of the oldest 
afo. The stones of large -temlpes 
are raised to the top in this way by 
the inclined plane and rope. di 

The moat or the leather bag is: used 
for drawing water from. a well.on this 
principle only. , A pair of bullocks 
drags up the bag fuil-of water. - 
“Inclined planes are used with the 
earth in wedges, axes, and other tools. 


walks along’ the inclined plane and” 


- coated or 


aa 

Lenses are the HX of 45 and their 
principle is AIT or THAT concen- 
tration. Two sorts of lenses are used 
in practice, viz, Miamia concave lenses 
and qania the convex lenses. These 
are used for concentrating rays and pro- 
ducing fire and for optical instruments. 


The afm was used for seeing the 
objects on the earth from the baloon, 


and this contrivance was used as 
shown in the sketch. 
A triangular piece of enfz®m or 


prism of glass had its inclined side 
covered with silver and it 


had two tubes 4f@t on the two sides. 


The man sitting in the baloon peeped 
into one tube, and saw the things on 


the earth. through the other.  ‘l'hese 
instrumenis, were used for seeing 
things. iat- the back. The modern 


Camera Lucida is an instance of the 
same. 

The rata lenses and Aiastia re- 
fleebors were used in concentrating 
rays and producing fire at a desired 
point and thus used in destoying the 


eneinies at a distance: 


Deceiving one by false appearance 
is called aT. This mat is of two 
sorts viz. steady fEAT: and. ‘movable 
aag., By the magic lantern one 
produces feat atar and what is called 
cinema is aaz wat. ‘The atat produced 
by qram Raz and others may be similar ` 


„ to this but the details of the consttuc 
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tion, iare not,,available. By means. 


ofistatues and images also one produces 


HIT’, but that art is not called ATAT as. it, 


does not completely deceive any body. 
An image is seen to be false when. the 
appearance is tested by the use of some 
other organ but the real AIT is such 
that as you try to, touch it it flies 
further like amas. False 
appearances are thus to be classed into 
faa statue, ATATA picture, 
deception. The world _ is 
also a deception but.it, is Rat AIAT 
eternal deception 


mirage 


existing 


and, we can never 
get beyond. it. 
SECTION V. 
ARTA Bea MECHANICS OF 
AHIMA AATALTIACTATZ A: I 
zenna ataata niaaa N 
JUNA AARA ARIETA | 
qiafsdinga fernaeraaa at i 
HATO To 
The element IRIN -is divisible into: 
two parts viz. EZIAN ether or, 
space and RATRI time. When. one 
gets control over , S31 one ; annihi- 
lates both. time and ‘space. Spread 
of the knowledge of the wireless. is, 
annihilating space. Sage NTAIA had 
made research in this.. branch : of 
electrical manifestation but I have,not; 
béen able to get a text of the same. 


The text is called aaae, The sage” 


and. MAT. 


THE ETHER” 


987 
adafa, by: hiss aim. had scontro! over 
time and was ; ‘called TART MAGA, 
of qafa is available and apatines 
be carefully acted’ upon: a i 


Hn ar i! 
“The , spiritualistic.. “aibua wth 


' Europe and America, are. ‘after this 
| study. and one day we may “hear more, 


about. the truth of the. “Writings and, 
results.of aaf: Annihilation of space! 


_ and:time is: thefruit. of: ‘every. civilii 
zation, and as soon as this is obtaineds: ` 


the civilization comes ‘to an end. ‘The . 
qa of India tell this and the truth 


is attesed to by reason. The world is 
composed of egoistic beings and any 
invention is always*used for the 
destruction... of-others. 


methods of destruction are, the more 


quick and effective they’ become. “The. 
two contending  pàrties“ may send 
missiles—destructive » missiles’ “from: 


opposite ends and Ta, tea each., other: 


unawares. P 5 
aa. sod a lo ayartisal 
Thought hia: the tealistion 5f 8! 
object thought of is the az of ami 
element. and 
on Time or ena and yowrealse chan? 
d j tt. 533 ays Hiq 
aq or ‘gorew is ‘the’ ga of “are 
element. When an inclined. lane is 
rolled round! one of its‘sides, it orms a 
screw. The action of the ‘screw ‘is’ 
similar to’that' of an inclined» :plane. 
but, it. occupies, less, space and i is; more, 
handy. Screws or Wa are of two sorts, 


-yiz the @eix or afta right-handed 
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two such conflicting parties meet the ey... 
- naturally kill each other and leave the 

world a blank. The~more’ subtle’ sat 


varret 
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screw ` “and: fator ata ‘left-handed 


screw. The ‘Sikength Of “the © screw 
dépends upon (1) the’ thickness ‘of the 
thread and (2)., the. pitch: ; or , 
yverticle distance between the — two 
threads. In the bazar screws are 
sold by numbers which denote the 
number of threads in its length. 
Screw is used for joining together two 
things. © Every | 


paris iab are called JET or: bolt and 


git or nut and the piécé of’ Metal ètc: 
that is put between the two vis s MBIA 


or Washer, 


“The present | day electrical 
machines ° eare, all RAT. Sage 


AGIA has divided elestricity into. „the 
following classes :— 

BD) 
ced by lashing silk cloth, or the skin of 
a catior fox is called afaa ie. electricity 


produced by lashing. 
is used in the brushes 
feathers of a peacocketc. and is used in 
mesmerising and healing; skin diseases. 


re (2) The; electricity that is produced 
by.. rubbing gems, glass, etc. is called 
aafaa or the, electricity. of: necklaces. 


Different gems produce different variety 
of this and each variety has its , Becu- 


the; 


screw requires: two! 


Thé electricity, that is state 


This’ electricity’ 
made of’ the 


a 


STUDY OF MECHANICS FRONT INDIAN ENGINEERING BOOKS. 


shower-bath or ‘‘rain-baths 
this electricity and is 
curing nérvous diseases. 

(4.) lectricity that is produced in 
a battery by chemical action of different 
substances — called m¥tat.” The 
positive electricity or that in which 
metals are deposited called’ faz 
and the’ negative electricity or that 
which acids are deposited is 
called an and the ‘whole current’ is 
called faxaeat. The pot used For 
this battery is gara, a pot’ used for 
storing Ghee and it must be Atata 
or water-proof. As hundreds’ of cells 
are required to be used'in this battery ; 
this electricity is. called tanta. or 
MAHA. 

(5.) When a 
round its axis,, it produces a current 
in the copper „wire. wound. round. it 
and the electricity thus produced is 
called auf¥. This electricity is used 


produces’ 
very useful’ in’ 


is 
is 


in 


magneto revolves 


in ‘all mechanical ‘and’ “commercial 
operations. A 
(6. The ‘electricity “stored in a 


storage battery is called etfat and the 


liar effects. a pot in which it is stored ‘is’ ‘called 

> gz. hs d , 4 ‘ IV 

HES ‘The ARAE aie by the o / 

pattie of water while coagulating ‘(7.) Electric spark is called ERNY: 

the air is called faaa.: The and the lightning flash is called 

silting of Ever on the body’ or face, asia. “ty es 

¿69102 ot 30 6TH PE 9 AAT brs 9; ra ; 

habs. Stim trinis i =Ni E to $ mast ont sabre ani SEPET fy 
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THE SEARCH 


(By isa 


TAA A Areal aqeagear fant 
fageg fasiratsfafaficets fare: ao 
RR: AMAZE l SìsAga: a fafaarfa-. 
aa: aadA ea aana aie 
RRA AAASSAARJ AT: famat | 


1.. Omisi:the: Indestructible Sup; 
porter (Prajapati) of all. ,He is the 
Greatest amongst the great. Pervading 
every animate and inanimate object He 
succeeds in protecting them all. Ever 
the same, He. is.,an.,embodiment. of 
existence, consciousness and ;. bliss. 
Souls : forgetting ‘themselves in Him 
commence to act as He and succeed 
in’ t'at aċt even. But unfortunate 
fools neglecting Him who isin them; 
heeding not the note He sounds: in 
their hearts; keep’ ever in’ misery, 
barred “from ‘the pleasure He alone 
could give them. 


2.: Hovis the. Subtlest amongst the 
subtle. Iivena soul, which ‘can reside 
within an, ant, is permeated with Him. 
Thus it is that He’ rules all ftom 
within and without. 


3. Who indulges in. sins ? Anyone 
who. requires something which. he has 
not got; to secure. that he sins,.if he 
can not secure it without committing 
Sins.::God is present’, in everything. 
Consequently everything.. already 
in His reach. That is aT He never 
Bins ; ; that is why He is called “ Apahat- 
papma” by the great Prajapati in his 
declaration made in the Brihdaranyak 
Upnishad, 
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AFTER ATMA. 


components mnie or separate with 
the lapse of time. That Sinless “Atma.” 

is one, homogenous throughout. He is 
the simplest of all. ° No particles com- 
pound‘ “together to bring him nto 
existence.: ‘That is why’ he undergoes 
no change with the lapse of time. This 
is the reason that’ makes Era pati 
declare him’ as ‘ ~ Vijarah.” «> pr 


„What is: death? It. is s nothing 
sane the separation of. the various 
particles ,composing a compound from 
each other: as well as from the one 
soul, the presence..of which served, to 
keep.: them, together. God | is: conti- 
nuous throughout. them all and is pre- 
sent., in. that, soul even. Being im- 
material He can not. contract. or ex- 
pand ; consequently He can, not. pick 
up new-particles and give up old ones. ; 
nor’.can he separate Himself: from any 
soul. Particles of matter or souls 
can never separate. themselves. from 
Him... Thus God is always in every- 
thing ; having „always the same. con- 
nection | with, ‘matter ;: ion Him, „no 
separation can ever occur. Souls. and 
matter which are unto, him, as a body 


(human or: otherwise) is for a soul, 


can: never separate, from him... Know- 
ing and seeing all this the Sage Praja- 
pati called Him Vimrityus §} 3) shod 


6. What is sorrow? Sorrow is an un- 
pleasant sense of uneasiness in a mind 
enlivened by a soul, felt on losing some- 


TO Ee 
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thing or after haying 4 déne | bn unwise 
deed. ‘The Supreme he God, being 
All-pervading, as stated before, can 
never lose anything, nor, ‘being always 
Omniscient, and a conscious indepedent 
worker, càn He ever commit ‘an -un- 
wise deed, fot which He may'‘have to 
pent afterwards. Thus “both the 
TA for sorrow. being. ever absent 
in a case, He is termed “Vishokah'™ 


ree Hinger is a sense “ob eee 
in the stomachi caused byithe:complete 
digestion: of theifood taken previously, 
and resulting in the creation of a de- 
sire efor taking fresh food..in, due to 
the. stimulation of the’neryes Ęsof the 
inner wall of the stomach by its 
secretion, eWhich in the presence of 
the. ‘food there, was serving to digest 
the same. Now alk these phenomena 
viz, “the taking ‘of food) digestion; 
hunger, desire for fresh’ food" etc. ‘occur 
ina livitig. body,» we. a body which is 
mitérial 1 in itself’ “but has a soul‘as its 
tTesidenty Baek phenomena’. occur 
because ‘a 
‘itoring! ‘déday and ‘répaircdue toa 
‘constant’ ‘series of performances’ go- 
ing on in it. viz respitation, blood: ad 
lation “ete. Now God ‘has got! 
living“ body, hencé ‘no stomach and. ii 
‘lings; “as ‘a’ ‘result no’ digestion, iho 
“respiration “nor « thetefore ° ‘any: blood 
eircilation!:: That is‘ why He never 
‘loses “or -gains “anything, ‘hence 
‘He has no desire” for taking“ food. 
‘Biencé eis called “Vijighitsah’’) Simi- 
“Yazly” wlién' ‘water previously» drunk 
thas - beén “properly ‘utilised in’ the 
body, (in the’ ge vente of its various 


“Ott ae ERE Wore $ 


bait a wi easniaccus fo passe ds 


“Sfitoe guieoi ao tot soe syd bosu 


‘living body is: ‘constantly . 


‘THE SEARCH AFTER ATMA 


parts, ‘which on account of respiration 
etc. are being constantly dried by heat 
liberated in “them during the course 


“of ‘these processes, ) a sensation of dry- 


ness is felt in the tongue and the 
throat ‘owing to ‘the ‘insufficiency 
of the ‘amount’ of water present, in 
them. >This sensation creates a desire 
in us for drinking water,. which ‘is 
termed “ Thirst.” 2 Tt is obvious asin 
the case of hunger; that-it isa «phen 
omenon met with only in « living 
body . and dué’ to physical’ change 
going on in it, the’ latter’ being com> 
posed ‘of a nuinber of material particles 
which can separate or'unite.. God has 
no ‘such body: “Consequently He: is 
beyond that effect of heat or“ water. 
As such He is free-from Thirst also 
Therefore He is called “Apipasah.” 


8: All His; ideas. and thoughts 
always prove true, Never an, unclean 
or untrue-idea can exist in Him because: 
He is:always pure and ever Omniscient, 
He is indepedent, hence , nobody can 
influence Him to do wrong. For, all 
these and many more reasons is 
He praised as “ Satyakama and per” 
‘sankalpa.” 


9. He should be searched into. All 
eiguld wish to. know Him ; 
because knowing Him as pervading in 
all’ objects ‘of création; feeling Him to 
be their creator, and seeing Him AB 
clearly separate from these - all, one 
attains to’ the fulfilment of all desires 
and reaches’ the greatest heights: he 
can ‘wish’ to- fly’ to.” Nothing then 
remains Which hes can not enjoy! 
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AT THE GATE OF EDEN. 0 


It was some Persian att or more 
properly a poet. of Persian, who styled 
Kashmir as the Eden on ‘War th. “And 
yeta visitor, who went to Srinagar 
last year; exclaimed, it’. was ‘hell—the 
very reverse of Hiden. The poor fellow 
had gone' by the Rawalpindi route ~and 
taken “for: his conveyance “a Lorry 
that: dévil’s ' contrivance’ for bridging 
distance “with- dust ‘and ‘stench. The 
other much-frequented route, viz, that 
from Jamnu, has,’of late, been opened, 
too. to Lorry trafic, so that now all 
passages, leading to Hden, ‘excepting 
one; Which tourists? on foot: may yet 
avail of, to their infinite enjoyment and 
exhilaration, viz., that from Gujrat, 
bid fair -to become: passages through 
hell. ° The tour, however,- on ‘the ex- 
periences of which we'base our short 
picture of ‘our short joutnéy, for the 
amusement, or, if it should perchance’ 
cause some, aesthetic sratification, of 
our readér, bélongs‘to pre-motor times. 
For times that are following; ‘this may 
prove a valuable’ record, ‘a pied’ “of 
history, to be of ‘use in future ages 
Which a8 wé picture them to ourselves, 
will be lorry-laden—stench-stuffed and 
dùst- -eńcumbered. 


t Let us. begin^: out AE On ISA 
with'’Kudd. This is a .Village;—some 
seventy miles from Jammu, a retired 
place where the, bustle of ‘the. busy 
world will not distutb you. The mo- 
dern road to Kashmir has: followed the 
lead of its ancient °sister, and except 


- in places where ravages of -time are’ 


quite irreparable, has’ ‘gone in close 
companionship with ‘it. “On'cone’side 
of it there rise high mountains, “‘clad 
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gyp” i 
iret head’ to foot HOE: Serina On 
the other there runs a‘ murmuring 
stream. You have to, descend a good 
deal to reach. its’ ‘brown, dusty ` water, 
Rivers have, in ancient, as in ‘modern, 
times, been the unfailing guides of men 
in striking out „Joutes. Sometimes 


join their scanty, and dante di 
that account impatient, ‘waters with 
the waters of the main stream. These 
cross your road, and at places, in their 
hurried, headstrong’ haste, pull down. 
your “bridge ‘and ‘all, and ` délay your’ 
equestrian. journey. by: a. day-or two. 
You are more fortunate, if at stich a 
juncture, you have only a light kit, 
which added to the weight. of your 
body, may not bea burden too heavy 
for your. own and, if need be, also a 
coolie’s legs. t 


*“ Coolie, ilindi me; is a E E es 
this toute. Prevalent. in the whole 
state is a ‘system of begar © State 
officials force the services of a labourer 
and pay ‘him according to their own 
scale.’ You ‘will find noné ready to 
hire himself for‘a willing. wage. ‘This 
iay give “you an ‘insight’ into. the 
absolutely dependent mentality .of the 
resourceless inhabitant of: those ai 

; D 

Fields grow on terrades and aa 
a meagre harvest, whereby in the:midst 
of barren luxuriance, the» poor peasant 
of the mountain drags on the burden 
of a toilsome “existence. Small ae, 
and even grown-up women, “ma 
seen. here “and there , “pasturing: thle 
cattle. Both Bexo, “contribute th che ir 


- 
: 


TAE 
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share towards thd édfning of w scanty 
they ' 


te A ae 


livelihood. Mountain: morality, 
say, is lax—a sad tale of un-guarded, 
though» in: these parts, pnavoidabie, 
liberty among the sexes, 


a From. Kudd_ you start early, in 
the, morning for Batot. 
part of the journey, maké a point of 
leaving the public toad., Besides being 
lengthy. and - tiresome, it is plain and 
prosaic, The footpath - that scales a 
mountain cuts. the journey short by 
several miles. If in the way it rains, 
the | ascent affords the pleasures of an 


adventure... Beyond a certain distance 
you findi; vegetation fails you. A sort 
o IRE rock crowns. the hill, where 


human artifice has had to dig its own 
passage. ; ‘A: flight of steps excavated by 
the hands of man is your only resource 
for crossing that dizzy ‘height. 
At the first. step, you stand between 
tivo, distinct. regions and if perchance 
the weather happens to be misty, you 
need no flight of imagination to sepa- 
rate the lower from. the ‘higher. world. 
Stopat the top. i: _In -case it be.a gun- 
shiny day, you are, most lucky, if. the 
firatrays of the sun haye-overtaken you 
inthe way and you have escaped the 
double: difficulty of: ascending in the 
growing ‘heat of the sun.) You, have 
passed through:trees, and. risen above 
many of them. «To, your surprise, you 
will find rattle, grazing at that. bewil- 
dering height. They have scaled it 
from the: other: side, where both for 
man and A iada it is ani ordinary: 
walk, yup" Or down. | ryt 


poe - Batot. is ‘one ‘of the highest. arias 
on ‘this route, ¿ and commands a charm“ 


nt you Haye under 
e ascent was a very pleasant 


Mors. 


gone. 


While in this 


cenery. A halt there, is worth 
ee then the toil | : 


un AT THE: GATE OF EDEN. 


travail. “It will be the better requited 
by a day’s glance round, for what more 
than a glance can a day afford in such 
a place ° 


F urtherin your journey there come - 


Pira and other stations equally alluring, 
None, however, dare approach the 
unassuming beauty of Ramban. ..That 
is my place, a poet’s place. The. desig- 
ning ofthe station, if such. prelimi- 
naries|. were: needed for. the, wonders 
even of the hands of Nature, was,- prer 
sumably, done. by a poet in his happiest 
mood:.of..poesy.. No sordid. gains of 
applause seem. to have obsessed his 
vision, while he was. engaged in., this 
etherial, though. to his, own minds an 
ear ‘thly, task. 


Which is Ramaban ? The village 
this side of the. Chenab, or the spring 
on the other side ? A bridge of. mixed 
wood and iron. separates the two... The 
wail of the river: has become more 
pathetically plaintive»: It is resounded 
by the mountains on both sides. . Peb; 
bles join their voices. audibly with the 
mournful tones.of the torrent. The 
leaves of, the treas seem to murmur too. 
As you go to bathe, the stream throws 
out. its arms restlessly, and then as 
suddenly draws them back. What with 
the benumbing coldness of water, 
what because of; the. unfathomed : woe, 
half, expressed, half concealed, under 
the uneasy jesticulation and mourning of 
the dusty current, you cannot carry, 
on. youri bath for: more: thana; few 
minutes.. And then:you-areibusy: con: 
templating. As the poet, has it, our 


sweetest songs are those that tellour . 


saddest ; thoughts.., i Milton will: call it 
melancholy but to me: iti is an extacy 
a& bliss... . i ta 
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At Ramban’ my shoes are torn, 
and I hasten tothe house’ of a shoe- 
maker.’ A poor fellow’sits on the floor 
Mending shoes with the simple primi- 
tive instruments of a village ‘cobbler. 
What strikes me in his plain, sinall 
house is an-alinost overwhelming sëiise 
of religious cleanliness that seemed to 
surround the whole place with an’ ex- 
quisite charm. Was it cleanliness in 
fact or was it simply a’ delusion of 
my Arya Samajic sympathy that mowul- 
ded itself into a concrete living picture. 


Pass.on, gentle reader, if a sight 
of woe pains you, or the lowly hut of a 
cobbler arouses in you? feeling proud dis: 
gust. The next stageis Ramsu. A Brah- 
min woman lodges, in the verandah.of a 
shop, a host of travellers, who, for want 
of more comfortable quarters, squeeze 
themselves into. the narrow. space ou 
that dusty floor. Bodily inconvenience 
extending over. a night, buys, cheaply 
to all appearances, insight into: itiner- 
ary human nature.. Sadhus of ; almost 
all varieties:and colours. snatch from 
the courtsey. of the dame their rest of 
a night. They.smoke, blow strong gusts 
of darkened breath, tell interesting 
tales, join in altercations, and some- 
times even quarrel... Every one, 
however, is in haste. to proceed, . and 
both {friendships and animosities, con- 
tracted in the sojourn of a night, are 
forgotten withthe. dawn, when. all 
¡assume their various ways... 


Press your pace, gentle reader, to 
Banihal, with a buoyant hope to be in 
‘the Happy Valley next day: This is 
the last mountain barrier to Hiden, 
which crossed, you will instantly be in 
the Region of Bliss, 


Take care to forestall the heat A 
the sun in your ascent up this hill, too 


1993 


The experiences -of this mountaid 

até more than a -mere “replica’,of 

those gamed in the ascent after Kudd. 

The artificial staircase was the: peour 

liarity of that former. adventure ; 

greater height accompanied by a sight, 

a mere sight; of snow: lying ou neigh- 
bouring hills, i is a speciality here. The 
air is bracing, the’ atmosphere <. 1s 
calm and cool. At intervals there 
fall in your way the huts of cow-herds 
aud ‘buffalo-herds, living in forced 
retirement, deprived of the natural 
comforts of their > pastoral’ mode 
of life, by the usurpation of shrewd, 
wealthy ease-lovers of cities, who ara 
for. their .necessities.on the _ toil of 
these poor, plain, people. "ti 


The descent from Banihal, ‘slong’ thie 
footpath, especially, which you ‘will 
probably pursue, is abrupt. At places 
you have to run, to.avoid the possibility 
of a false step, which over-cautiousness, 
as it slackens ‘the pace, is liable to 
lead to. ‘Some dangers are 
obviated by being overlooked—ainong 
such are. those attending a steep, and 
narrow descent. 


Verinag opens hG Valley. It isian pe- 
rennial spring, flowing, flowing, welling 
out its huge: volutnes of water, since no- 
body knows whem. A’ few slabs fixed 
into the walls round the Nag: will tell 
you that the Emperor “ Jahangir was 
specialiy interested im the. enjoymet 
and preservation of \the tbeauties of 
this' Nag. oIn dimensions ‘the: spring 
is a little lake.’ Its;water isvery clear 
and’ very cold. -You can not stand: it 
for more than a few secondi.: Now 
whichever side you turn; you find) a 
small brook of this water running over, 
and whispering. its woe to, N eb- 


bles, This, to let you into a ‘secret; i8 the - 
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“They indfice» no «devout: «feeling, to 
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beauty of Kashmir. There is. water, 
water, everywhere. Besides . affording, 
by. themselves, a lively scene in every 
part of the principality, the little rills 
quicken growth, so that every ~ little 
twig. of a tree, that falls. down on the 
earth, sprouts’ out into.a new. tree. 
Such .is the belief of the vulgar about 
me fertility ot: the soil of Kashmir; 


oie have. left the montans behind 
you,,and- are now walking in a plain. 
The roads are dusty. and the tempera- 
ture considerably higher than during 
your recent walks. You can . stir out 


now only in the morning. 


' Some “sixteen miles rom Verinag 
there comes Anantnag.’ That, too, 
is a spring of the. same variety as 
Verinag, but smaller, in dimensions, 
and considerably less beautiful. 


“Hindu superstition’ has EATE 
Brith ‘these springs a feeling ‘of re- 
ligious sanctity, so that Pontani 
pilgrimage goes on :to both, these 
Places and a ‘Tot of priests reside there. 
‘They will annoy you or serve ‘you 
according as your réligious inclina- 
tions arè found’ favourable or repug- 
nant, to their depredatory: eccupation 
The pity of it is that, these ‘natural 
isanctuaries. of’ Divine Artifice have, 
‘in (the .hands ‘of . religion, lost, 
great deal 
: their. purity and | charm. 
find: which you»have to resort to 
less favoured spots, those that are 
yon «account of;the ‘inferiority of 
-natural! «attractiveness, .. less, plagued 
ap eae ie me ation. 


r “pf pits 


ito. visit which: this. whole 
‘trouble is undergone, there is'a ‘small 
-platform of snow which ‘they say;‘lis 


CSAT THE GATE, OF. EDEN. 


Amarnath, turn to, Matton, ‘a similar 


spring,- similarly’ occupied, whence 
they «will, direct, you..to »Pahlgam. 
A, tourist, one.) who - loves. pleasure 


of scene simply, will find his. thirst.for 
natural beauty.a good deal, gratified: at 
this. place. ,Qne, however, that has 


gone, in search .of , religious.. bliss 
should undergo greater : toil, , for 
pleasures of the soul are far. more 


dearly bought than pleasures of. sense. 
Beyond,.Pahlgam the route is. unin- 
habited, and; it -requires the munifi- 
cense of an orthodox raja to make 
yearly arrangements for the board 
and lodging, and what perhaps is more 
valuable, the safe conduct of a regular 
procession, consisting of thousands of 
pilgrims, starting and stopping at every 
Stage together, as if at a bugle-call,’ ob- 
taining all necessaries from moving 
bazars and stores, which latter, too, 
are managed under the’ supervibion 
of state officers. ° Fven then’ you. 
have hardships on the way. ‘If rains 
ensue, they ‘make your passage’ slip- 
pery. For a considerable part of 
the distance you have to walk’ over 
snow, and if by. chance the ground 
under ‘you fails, you are a lost pilgrim. 
A spring that falls in the way is’ said 
to be the habitation of a huge snake, 


or monster, with some five heads. “No 


pilgrim verifies the tale; notwithstand- 
ing, the tale is current with -all the 


plausibility, with which tales ‘of that 


variety, invented by Dame Superstition 
are instinct. At: the Cave of Amarnath, 
‘toil and 


forméd within the fortnight: in which 


the pilgrimage falls. The platform: ‘is 


there, though, S hiva-linga, the sacred 
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idol which, too, devout superstition - 


séats on it, has never been witnessed 


‘for want, perhaps, of proper credulity 
in 1 the observer. 


Uhe pilgrimage, is a dangerous 
affair, and through parts ef it they run, 
in,order to escape: the casualty of an 
avalanche of snow ‘falling on them, 
which catastrophe some times takes 
place, drowning hundreds of lives. 


From. Anantnag 
less than forty miles of either motor 
or ekka: drive. If you like, you may 
first make a short trip to Ichhabal, a 
natural spring which the Maharaj a has 
reserved for his own enjoyment and re- 
creation. There you find no pandas, and 
no filth. Fishes of various descriptions 
are reared there, ina nursery, estab- 
lished for the purpose. ‘The climate is 
invigorating, and the scenery around 
attractive. 


On the road to Kashmir you will 
pass by the ruins of ancient temples of 
If of an archaeologi- 


to rouse your melancholy sympathies 
with the art-loving ‘illustrious’ dead. 
They may epen, to you a chapter 
from some long forgotten history of 
some never-to-be forgotten period. 


Sri Nagar is the captal of 
Kashmir. One may expect it to be the 
heart of. Eden. Climb up to the peak 
of Shankaracharya whence both the 
bright and dark sides of the picture 
will be open to you. , On one side there 
stretches the city of Sri Nagar, a col- 
lection of dirty hovels, packed un- 
wholesomely close together. The ex- 
terior of the Kashmiri which appears, 


to Sri Nagar. is 


Dall ends 


ee 
as it were, polished white, AT you: 
as to the character of his house and 


surroundings. The city,the street, the 
house, that’ he occupies’ are all- nasty 


“and disgusting. Here if anywhere is” 


a pure gem “nicely chiseled’ and’, 
beautifully cut, ‘lying’ in the inidst. 
of a pond of dismal mud. ‘The circuit- 

ous course of the Jhelum, however, 
which, too, falls on the same side of the 
mountain, you may enjoy. The cur- 

ves of ‘the bed are so regular that it 
has been surmised they are artificial. 

A veritable snake of water glides’ 
beside and through the town, consider- 

ably relieving its filthy prospect, and’ 
appearing on that account absolutely 
misplaced. On the other side of the 
mountain there’ lies the. lake Dall of 
ancient fame, extending over an area 
covering. miles. It, lends a peculiar 
charm to the landscape around, which 
is spotless green. The water of the 
lake meets the horizon in the distance 
and seems, as it were, passing into the 
azure blue of the firmament. 


Sail one day in a Shikara t.e. a 
small boat, and have the pleasure ofa 
cruise round. the Dall.: Ata distance 
of about three miles from where the 
there is Harbin, a place 
where water is stored and conducted 
thence in tunnels to Sri Nagar. A 
huge lake extending into the sky will 
give you an idea. if such a finite thing 
as an idea were possible, of the watery 
infinite that enshrouds our earthy planet. 
In the way to Harbin excavations are 
proceeding into the ancient remains of 
what appear to be Budhistic temples 
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and which archaeologists trace to the 
time of Kanishka. 206 tte i 


At the extremi'y of the Dall from 


which you, a short while ago, digressed : 


to. Harbin, there is the Shalamar 
garden. At an other spot on, the 
brink of the same lake, there is, Nishat. 
Both these were at one time the plea- 
sure resorts of Mogul emperors. .The 
former was meant for, the enjoyment 
of the Imperial harem. It is walled 
on all sides and is more extensive than 
the latter which is open. Grass is 
laid out.in both. Lines of. flowers of 


various hues enclose plots of varied ; 


dimensions and multifarious beauty. 
The level of the ground rises as you 
cross one spacious tract of verdant grass 
after an other. In the middle of the 
garden, along its whole length, there is 
a line of lavatories whieh play every 
Sunday. There is perhaps,more of-art 


in Shalamar, but; greater. liberty has, 
been allowed to nature in Nishat, to: 


suit, as L think, the different grades of 
freedom which the two sexes, for whom 
the gardens were meant, enjoy under 
Islam. The lavatories afford a natural 
dance -in accompaniment to which 
flowers and twigs flutter casting reflec- 
tions of variegated hues on the 


fitful dancing surface of water and en-, 


Al IHE GATE OF EDEN. _ 


hancing with their gestures the flirting 


beauty of its incessantly flowi: g music. 


The Dall, as it were, enjoys the 
revel in ‘its distant onlooker’s 
filence. 


: In the Dall there grow the’ float- 
ing fields of vegetable, ‘stories of the 
stealing of which ‘by rival farmers yeu 
may: have often come: across. Lotus 
is the special. beauty of the Dall. In 
one part) of the Jake it overgrows: She 
whole expanse of water. You have 
open lotuses, half-open lotuses, ‘and 
lotuses still budding—lotuses in short 
in every stage of ‘bloom and beauty. 
Some stare at you, ethers invite you, 
still others welcome you, while a sec 
tion are shy. i i 


These, gentle reader; are some of 
the beauties of the gate.of Eden—of 
merely the gate. The Eden you will 
find as you proceed further into the 
valley, where Gulmarg, Sonemareh and 


alot of other marghs will give you ` 


insidious glimpses; of the beauties of 
the Paradise on Earth, of which poets 
bave. sung so: profusely and of which 
pleasure-lovers have at: last found the 
whereabouts in the 
valley of Kashmir. 


f Tourist’ 
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HINDUISM AND MOHAMMEDANISM, i00 soda 


THEIR ESSENTIAL. UNITY. nif bse 


The Prophet and his followers 
ordered by God only to preach their ;reli- 
gion, not to enforce it at the point of the 
sword. 

‘Let there be no violence in Folgist 
Now is right direction manifestly disting- 
uished from deceit.’ 

‘But if thy Lord had pleased, yirity all 
who äro in the earth would have'bslióved 
in general. 


compel men to’ be true’ believors? «(The ° 
Koran.) 
Says the Hindi Poot, Dindervash. 


“ Hindus and Mohammedans are the two 
halves of a grain. There is‘no ‘difference 
whatsoever between “Ram” and “Rahim” 
it‘is tho same God common to“ both ‘the 
pooples.”’ 
both beloved twins’ of “Mother India. 
Hindus and ~ Muslims are’ brothers not 
only as poetically described in the above 


poem; for centuries they have been living 
together, and! treating each: other like f 
brothers. ;, In social, in religious, jin politi- -i 


cal customs, habits,,and thoughts, these 
two people,have, so. .much-mixed.; inter- 
coursed and mingled -that after: many: 
centuries there has at. Jast developed , a 
common fellowship ‘and brotherhood. , 


Great sages like Kabir and Nanak ene 
preached ‘and practised ,spiritual rap- 
proachmont betwoon these. two peoples. 
which has , born yery ‘good, fruits and 
abiding rerults,. If we. examine old: aD- 
nals, records, songs, ballads and’ “poetry: 
of. India, wo will discover great harmony 
between the. spiritual outlooks, of Islam 
and Hinduism. 
liberalism of Hinduism’ there is much 
in principles, doctrines and scriptures 
which will stand in favourable comparison 


With the, doctrines.;of Islam. There are.’ 


Points of contact, too, in the ways of 


are . 


Wilt thou therefore forcibly, 


Thus: Hindus and Muslims are, 


_ Righteous. 


‘there is. no.;God, 


‘In the broad- minded, , 
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Sadhana of the two faiths. There does 
not seem to a tolerant eye any important — 
fudamontal incompatibility between Hin- 
duism, and Islam. Itis on account only of — 
narrow sectarianism, bigotry and ignorance . 
of the true‘ aspocts and doctrines of both 
the religions, that people attach much, 
importance to trivial and purposeless ` 

-things like ` passing singing processions 
before a, mosque or a temple. Hinduism _ 
and Mohammedanism are in reality far too 
grand and sublime to notice such minor 
things, 


The Islamic: culture and i religion: Hers. 
„much attraction for, us. 


to study the same from the, original. 
source than. from , tinted sources 
Missionary : penmanship. -Moslem theo- 
logy is beautifully simple. There. is one 
God who 
animals „and , 
Omnipotent, 


‘the: whole world. .He 
Omniscient, Merciful 


18. 


beside whom there is none who should 
be; served, the knower. 
and the seen. He is the: Merciful, 
Compassionate. He is God beside whom 
the King, the Holy, 
the «Author of peace, 
the:Restorer of every loss, the Possessor of 
evety. greatness. Highis God above whati 
they, set. up with Him. He is God, the 
Maker, of all things, thé ‘Creator’ of! ‘all! 


existiende, the Fashioner of all images.) 
His. are ithe most excellent and beautiful — 
attributes that man can imagine. Every- 


thing that exists in the heavens or on the 


earth. sings His glory and His perfection z 
In East 


and He is- Mighty; ‘the “Wise. 
and ‘West . is. God.. Withersoever men’ 
turn: sthemsalvesy the. face of ‘God doth — 
meet themi there. 


of heaven and Earth, He hears with 


of | 


He *is the light © 


It is far better «+ 


made and- created: all men ~ 


and! ` 
Says the Koran “He is God | 
of the unseen... 
f the’ if 


the Granter of ~ 
4 security, Gaurdian over all, the Mighty,' 


998 


me. He soes with, m) an thoro, is no 
God but one God.” 


The Oit say tho same thing 
garbed in different words’ and form. 
“We cannot by sewching find ous 


God or know the Almighty. unto perfect- 
ion. For when there is, as it were, 
duality, then. one..sees the-:other, one 
hears, ‘the obher, one pərcəives. the other, 
one knows the other, bub when., God 
only is all this, how. should one seo another, 
how should. one know another, how 
should one psresive, another, how. should 
one know another? How should one know 


Him by whom ono knows allthis ? Ho is . 


incomprehensibloa because, He ,can not be 
comprehended. Ho is imperishable, for he 
can not perish. He is unfettered, He does 
not suffer; He does not fail.. How, O be- 
loved, should one know the Knower? He 
is intelligent whose body is spirit, whose 
‘orm’ ‘is’ light, whose thoughts are true ; 
irom whom all works, all desires, all 
sweet odours’ and tastes proceed.’ He 
who’ embraces all this, who néver speaks 
and is néver’ surprised: ‘Ho! is ‘myself 
within the heart, greater than the earth, 
greater than the sky, greater. than tho 
heaven; ` groater’ than. all ‘ thesé ‘worlds. 
The All-worker}- the All: desirer, 
embracer. -Unseeti bub seeing, unheard 
but: hearing, unpercoived but ‘porceiving, 
unknown but Boning. He is ` one 
without a second. Ws ct ob. At 


Art ETES SIE will convince the: 
reader: that the teachings ofo the’ Koran 
and uthe Upanishads with : regard to: God 
are the samé, < Both Moslems«and:Hindus ' 


can with equal toleration! read andustudy> 


each other's scriptures, fand the differences: 
and;divisions will disappear. | 
Home oneness, boing the goal! of Hindus 


ae d- Moslems; :therd/is harmony in the two: i 
religions which -strikes:anyoand evéryéman,. 
The IXoran-emphbatically’ declares Wes i 
makejno-differéice betwoen any of them.” ) 
ee ‘toy practise’ tolera-"* 

gid! teaches them. ‘that’ © 


Muslims: are: 
tions Thein.c 


teachers and imasters: from» Adam} ` and: 
Abraham: pnd Sri s Krishna)! Zarathustra; 
igi sgod gH dsi Dms stoves ù 
a ~ 
ms. 
r 


tho Al- -’ 


TUNING ANDA _MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Moses,, Buddha, Josus. and Muhammad, 
all were divine personages, all benefactors 
of mankind, the representatives of God on 
earth, diffusing joy, and peace, and mini- 
mising pain and suffering. Each of these 
preached and taught the Truth, according 
to the needs of the ‘times and those 
amongst whom they lived. Says tho 


‘Koran. It is the duty of ths Pr os to 


transmit knowledge. ’” 


Hindus ‘also boliove the same thing. ‘In 
Bhagwad Gita it is pr oclaimed ‘that 
” Whoréver’ and whenover corruption and 
sins increase, I come to this world to spread 
righteousnoss” Hindus respect, honour, and 
even worship Buddha, Mahabir, Jesus, and 
Mohammed. .. They are the most, tolerant 
people. on the: face of the earth: -Their 
religion, life and temper are full of charity 
and good-will for followers of other 
religions. 

The holy. Koran says the same thing — 
(2°151).. 


will, and- purifies...you and teaches you 
knowledge and wisdom and teaches you 
what you did not know. 

Ali. the cousin. and son-in-law. of, the 
prophet instructs, his. son. Hasan thus :— 


O, My son, thine own meditation within 
thyself is quite sufficient for thee, both' the 


disease and .the remedy. are within thino 


own solf. Thou art a small body but within 


, thee, there is a vast universe, thou art tha 


mother of the Books 


In’ “Chhandogya, -Upanishad, the child 
Swetketu is taught Dya his fathor Udalak 
thuss Py 


This vuis “gait Which’ ‘blooms. in’ 


: The'wealisive!! every flower and ‘breathes ‘through, dvery.. 


storm, js ‘idonitical with, .the self of each” 
one of us., “Now that light which shines 
above’ this, heaven. higher than all, higher 
than “everything, ' in the’ highest, world, 


beyond which” there aro no other worlds, F 


that’ is the same, light which is within man. 
‘The Kath ‘Upnishad says; : 


‘hére sis one ruler the self,” 
tinen wha ae phor one“ 


ino 


fmanifold. 
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The wise who: perceive Him within. their 


self, to them belongs eternal happiness 
not to others. There is one eternal thinker 
thinking non-eternal thoughts, who, though 
one, fulfils the desires of many. 


Tho practica! teaching of Islam is to 
make all poople.: faithful, prayerful and 
charitable by divesting them of all impure 
id-as, thoughts and actions. Much stress 
is laid on prayers. A true Moslem should 
devotedly pray his i God five times a day. 
He should not covef much money... The 
Koran says that prayer drives. away’ all 


wicked and: ovil thoughts. “God:is Great. 
Haston to ‘prayer, to worship, hasten to 
riteousness, to prosperity. Prayer is. the 


best of deeds. Godis Great. . There is no 


object of worship bub: God.” 


Also the. Koran teaches, men to. be 
attached not to worldly goods but to Godly 
actions. “O beleivers! your worldly goods 
and ‘children should neyer make you forget 
God: Again=The, desire. of accumulating 
woalth will keep, you in darkness, till. you 
have seen the grave, and,,seen misery. 


To be over-rich and amass 
wealth. and to 
owns olf is denounced “by Moslem,’ as well 
as other, scriptures.” 


Hindus also are enjoined’ to pray to 
the Almighty. “Tn ‘theo: Mahabharat, 
Bhagwat Gita and in the poetry ‘of Kabir, 
Tukaram, Nanak, ‘Tulsidas and ‘others, 
God is ‘prayed to ‘and loved ‘with thë 
doyotes” s- whole hearty (Says | ‘Tulsidas : ae 


“Seers’ and sages,’ igant ‘and nermai 


fix on him their reverént -gåż6; “and in 

faint- anda -trembling accents.: Holy 

Scriptures hum, His, PASIR: EEFT 
“He is the, Ombipresent. sprite, Lord of 


heaven and earth. and holl. 


“The! inteitsity of the Bhaktas loviging 


for‘ God’ ids ‘nowhere better. shown than in’: 
saints. “Again says 


the” poetry * of! these! 
Tulsi ‘Dass.—Dord;! 


‘look ‘Thou upon ‘me, 
naught can “I do’ 


of : myself: Whither 
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inimense , 
appropriate it to ‘one’s ” 


in? 


can I go? Whom but Thee can I tell 
my sorrows? Oft have I turned my face 
from Theo and grasped the things of thig 
world, but Thou art tho fountain of mercy. 
Turn not Thou Thy face from me—Lord, 
Thy ways ever give joy unto ‘my heart. 
Tulsi is Thine alone, and O God of mercy, — 
do unto him as seemeth. good unto Thee. 


Aa for renunciation and non- covetesuse 
noss aftur riches this is the’ vital pärt of - 
Hinduism. Says ‘the Isopnishad “ Be ~ 
content with what you get, don’t run after ` 
others money.” Says another Upnishad ` 
God “is to ‘be ‘het only by renuiiciation © 
and not by richés, family and’ household’. 
ties.‘ A third Upnishad says-“Acquire im- 
mortality by renunciation. ” 


The Koran is full of moral and othical 
teachings. It says— ro 


He (God) ‘teaches you justice, dealt i 
benevolence and charity and forbids’ ob- 
joctionable things. He teaches you these 
in order that you should become Straight, 
harmonised, perfect. — — 


Aud he cleanses their hearts, purifies 
the mind; inaugurates true tnjon.. 0H «! 


Die before you die—kill-your baser self, 


control your desires, ‘regulate your,mind,-. 
senses and body and kill that which Keeps: 


you from so regulating them. « 


If you do good, it is for, yourself.. and if 
you do wrong it is also for yourse fis 


“Whosoever. taketh. «the right path, or- 
tainly doeth good to himself. Whosoever 
taketh, the wrong eatin carey, SHR: s 
wrong to himself. - ; 

And give to relatives their dues ‘and to` 
the, poor and,to the wayfarer, - {* al 

And who have faith and do good work! 
they, are, the enjoyers of Eternal Buis S 
stock of goodness for’? 


gja from the fho poor, the" 


parents, relatives, or PAH 


wayfarer, (Oc) Naa M svud 


Y 


——————————— 


‘And’ lbt’ tharé bo’ a’ class of Pople 
amongst you who ‘should invite mankind 
to ‘do ‘good work. 


Mahan id 


Tho: ‘Prophst 
Cherishsr: hath ‘ordored ms to do nino. 
things (1) to reverencd Him externally: 


and internally, (2) to speak truth with pro-— 


peiety, in bosh prosperity and adversity, 
(3) to practise moderation in both afflu- 
enca and poverty, (4), to benefit my. rela- 


tions and, kindred, even, those who do not . 


benafit me,.(5) to; give alm3to him who 
refusebh,me, (6) to forgive him who injureth 
moj (7) that my Silenco should be in attain- 
ing a knowledge, of God, (8) that whon I 
spaak I should ‘mention Him, (9), that 
when I look on God's ecroatures, it should 
be asian example for them and God hath 


ordered ms to direct men in that which'is. 


awful]. All God’s creatures are Flis family ; 
nd heis tka most beloved of God who 
rieth to do most good to God’ S. creatures. 


The game 
sanoi books of Hindoos. 


mA Ka aanniahad (L, 11, 24) :— 


Ho‘ who: has :not firsti renounced evil 
ways, hor’ is ‘subdued, nor tranquil, ‘and 


whose mind is not at rost; even by ae 


ledge ho can never: ‘obtain the self. 


tn Manu (8; B: E. 25, 416) 0 


bstention | from . injuring creatures, 


veracity, . abstention from: unlawfully ap-. 


propr iting ‘thé ‘goods’ ‘of other’s purity and 
control of 
this to be the summary of tha law for the 
four castes. ae, 
od j vi ion r Hf 
In the Yen Siti" we ainas: iB. 
E. Bed phir ' 
icl T sod 7 
Practise righteousness, nover ante bbe 
ousness,, speak truth not untruth, look far, 
not; noar, 
sonara 
guys Manu—(S. B. E. 150). 


bite atic’ onen 


} 


says. “Ney i 


‘ideas are to bo- found i in the} 


he organs—-Manu has declared 


i} and service. of, God. 


Look towards ‘the Highest, not 
that ‘which is ‘not’ the Highvst, : 


“ “HINDUISM AND MOHAMMEDANTS\M. 


Let him say what is true. Lot him “say! 
what is pleasing. Let him. utter, no dis- - 
agreeable truth and let him utter no ‘ag. 
reenbie falsehood, that is the eternal law. 


In Brhdaranyaky (8S. B. E. 15. 173) : = 


Amin of good acts will becom; Beall 
amın of bad acis, bad. He bocomas; pure 
by puro dsads, bad by bad deeds. 


In a famous passage of the Bhagwatgita 
the happy life of the devotee is thus des.’ 
cribed” (S: B. E. 8, 101) :—Thit devotee of 
mine who hatés no. being, who is friendly 
and ‘compassionate, who is free from’) 
egoism, to whom happiness and misery; - 
are! alike, he who feels no joy and. no. 
aversion, who does not grieve and» doos 
not, desire, who abandons both what is 
agreeable and disagresable he is dear to 
me.“ siig 

In Smriti we read (S.B.E. 14. 139 E.) i, 

‘Happiness is the portion of that man 
who'relinquishes‘all desires, which fools’ 
give’ up with difficulty,’ which do “not 
diminish with age and which are a lifelong 
disease. 

‘The five pillars ‘of tho faith of Islam 
aro— ; 


(1) Belief in the unity of God: (2) Prayer 
(3) Charity .(4) Pilgrimage (5) Fasting, . 
These are,tho five pillars of Islam which- 
enable the, true: Moslem to proceed in the), 


"Œ spiritual) path and to, realize the. unity of , 


Ged. Hindu Scriptures also commend the. 
same means and there ‘is not a single 
thing-in} the . five; pillars. to pribich the 
Hindus, could object. i i 


The Fa'zirs' and ‘Kalandars of Mosléehet 
take the vows-of poverty; rénunciation 
The same vow ,is 
taken by the Hindu ‘Sadhus and Sanyasis, 7 
Both Fakirs and Sanyasies preach, sing 
and speak the. word of God,. both beg and 
live as poor ,men, suffering ‘all -privations 
for, attaining God and wandering every-} 
where to rexindle the true light of religion,’ 
or else they.retire to jungles for medi-.. 
ation. 
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Hero is an anecdote illustrating the 
broad-mindedness. of the Prophot. Sleep- 
Ing once under a palm tree, he was 


awakened by an enemy named Du’ thuri 


standing over him with a drawn sword. 
Who will save you now ? * God,” calmly 
answered the Prophet. 
sword foll from the hands of the Du’thur, 


whicly was at once taken up by tho Pro- | 


phet: ʻO Du’thur who will now save thee?’ 
‘No one’, replied he. Then the Prophet 
with a great: magnanimity handed to him 
the weapon and spared his life. 


A similar incident is described in Maha- 
bharat. When King Duryodhan was cap- 
tured by the Gandharvas, the King Yudhis- 
tra ordered Arjuna to effect his release 
inspite of the remonstrations of Bhimsena 
aud others who said that he was their 
deadly enemy and the cause of all their 
sorrow and misery... Still King Yudhistra 
got his enemy released. 


Muslim ascetics, like the Hindu San- 
nyasis, retire to. jungles for solitude and 
meditation. Miyan Hatim of Sambhal, 
wandered for ten years in desolate places, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, never sleep- 
ing `n a bed. Another saint, Shaykh Mu- 
hammad Ghauth, whose tomb is one of 
the finest monuments in Gwalior, lived a 
life of austere asceticism for twelve years 
in the low hills of Chanar. on the Ganges. 
Many such ascetics among Hindu Sadhus 
dwell in a lonely cell or a wood for me- 
difation. 


Nanak showed the way to the Unity of 
both the religions by the combination of 


what was best in. Hinduism and 
Islam. Hindoos , and Muslims were 


both welcome to, him. The great Saint 
Kabir was a Mussalman weaver, of low 
birth. He caught the true spirit of religion 
and sang the praises of tho true God to 
both his' Hindu and Mohamedan disciples. 
Ram and Rahim wêre synonymous to 
him. When he died; both Hindus and 
Moslems claimed his corpse for cremation 
and burial respectively. He learnt from 
his Guru Ramanand the true democratic 
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And at once the 


spirit and found that there was precious , 
truth in both tho religions. He says :— \- 
*Tand-you are of one blood, and one: 
life animates us both. From one mother is: 
the world born. What knowledge ‘is this: 
that makes us separate. MKabirsays, utter 
the name of God. He extinguishes birth’ 
and death.” 5 i soy ons 
“Turning away from the world. I hayo, 
forgotten both caste and lineage.” ,__ 
My woaving is now in the infinite 
silence. 
My heart being 
Lord. . pary 
Kabir having searched and searched 
himself hath found God within himself.” `; 


Haridas was a Muslim by birth, but ho 
was recognised as one of the greatest’ 
Bhaktas. under the inspiration of “Sri 
Chaitanya. gee uber 


pure, T have-seen, tho, 


r, 


Ali Khan Pathan was initiated in tho, 
secrets of Vaisnavism by the great. saint’ 
Shri Vallabhacharya. [ ith 


-Thore is a legend of two. ascetics of 
the Punjab—Dia] Bhayan, a. Hindu saint, 
and Jamal Sultan, 2 Muslim saint. Their 
tombs are still seen near each. other at 
Girot‘in the Punjab, as a symbol of the 
when living. 


Hindu saint. . tJ d 
Dara Shikoh cultivated _ the society 
alike of Muslim Shaikhs and ; Hindu 
Sadhus, He has written, that the diff 
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eréncs between the doctrines of ‘the 
Hindu pantheists and Muslim Mystics was 
in name only. He used to go toa her- 
mitage built by the side.of a temple near 
Sirhind inthe Punjab.j where a Hindu 
Yogi: named Baba Lal was living: Two 


learned Hindus are said to have written ; 


the conversations and dialogues. betwsen 
the, prince and the yogi inthe year 1649. 
Dara also translated or caused to be 
translated’ some’ of the Upnishads into 
Persian. 


Sher Shah who conquered the throne 
from Humayoon was a great king highly 
tolerant and sympathetic. Mr. W. Crookes 
observes. ‘“ Sher Shah was the first who 
attempted to found an empire broad- 
based upon the people’s will’. Also Keen 
says about him “ No government, not 
even the British has shown so much 
wisdom as this Pathan, Many Hindus 
have built Dargahs on Muslim Pirs and 
saints and many a Hindoo householder 
offer cocoanuts and money on their tombs, 
The village Hindus offer sirni—food and 
drink to Mussalman Pirs and in some pla- 
ces the tombs of oliyas or saints are held 
in universal respect by all the°com- 
Aii Liege. te i . 
munities, as in Nawsari jn Gujrat, where 
a saint’s tomb is respected even by Parsis. 
Mussalmans are also seen offering cocoa- 
nuts and other things to various Hidu 
deities such as Sitala and Kali. In villages 
the intercourse between the two people 
is complete. No rancour, no social e1 mity, 
no religious bigotry, no fanaticism, is ever 
seen there. Al] aro livingin peaceful bró- 

therhood, all serving’the village by their 
different occupations. In the mercantile 
community theré is a ccmmon fellowship 
‘between Hindus and Moslems. 

` Among ihe Bahais. there, is a remarka- 
ble movement emphasising the brother- 
hood. of religions. This movement was star- 
ted originally by Bab and later. on led. by 
Baha-UJlah and is now underjthe leader; 


ship of the latter’s sop, Abdul-Baha, also 
called. Abbas. Effendi: It is a Hindu sect 


jn a Mohammedan - garb. ‘The beautiful 
“poetry. of Hafiz, Mansur, ‘Bulasah, and- 


“HINDUISM AND MOHAMMBDANISM. 


other. eminent poets preachos and des- 
cribes the same “ Al-Hak.” or “ Tatwa- 
masi,” Of Vedant. Muslim Sufis have also 
Hindu disciples and- innumerable singers 
bear witness to the ideal of a cultured 
unity of the two communities. 


When Europe wasin: the clutches” of 
ignorance, it was Mohammedan savants 
who rekindled the light of knowledge’ there. : 
From: Egypt and North Africa they 
penetrated into Spain and here in their 
acadamies Christian students from © all 
parts of Europe flocked to learn art, 
medicine, astronomy, and other scien- 
ces. Thus the Moslems were the’ early’ 
pioneers of civilisation in Europe. ‘They 
in their turn had borrowed tho’ larger 
part of their culture from India. ‘Susrat 
and Charak were’ translated ` into 
Arabic. Tho Philosophy of the Hindus 
as‘ well as their astronomy was’ taught 
at Bagdad. Hindu Arts and Sciences were 
not only learnt by them but also propagated 
wherever they went. Mathematics, too, 
is a science of Indian origin, which Arabian 
Ulmas transferred to Europe. 


Hindu Music, so divine and graceful, 
has the Mohammedan Khansahibs as its 
chief votaries. ‘The Mogul: paintings so. 
famous have derived ‘their | inspiration 
from the Rajput school of painting. 

' Hindu and Moslem craftsmen wero 
without racial or ‘religious animosities, 
They worked: for one sect of Hinduism’ 
as willingly as for another. The priests 
and Moulvis and fanatics might quarrel 
but these ‘craftsmen preached. the 
essence of their toleration in art, colour 
and stone. The same craftsman built T'aj, 
Kutab Minar,.as well as Temples of 
Dilwara’ at Abu and Caves of Ajanta 
and Elloro. 


Hinduism teaches. the truth of the 
reality of + the ‘spirit,, the ‘substance 
underlying all- existence.: Islam teaches 
one God. Hinduism ‘is full; of beautiful 
spirituality. Islam is simplicity itself. 
Hinduism encourages true piety, while 
Islam is very: catholic and democratic, 
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Guru Nanak Sahib rightly says :— 


« He alone is a true Hindu whose 
heart is just and he only a. good 
Mohammedan whose life is pure. Be 
true and thou shalt be free. Truth 
belongs to thee and success to thy 
creator.” 


“ God will not ask man of what race 
he is. He will ask what he has done.” 


“ Heed not the command of an impure 
man though he be among the nobles 
of the land. Of one who is pure though 
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` Let 


among the most despised, 
become the footstool.” i 


“ Put on the armour that harms no one. 
thy coat of mail be reason, and 
convert thy enemies to friendship. . All 
founders of sects are mortal. God alone 
endures for ever. Men may read the 
Vedas andthe Koran. But only in Him 
is salvation.” $ M 


An Indian proverb runs thusi— 


will Nanak 


Live so asto be claimed after death, 
to be burned by the Hindus, and to be 
buried by the Moslems. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


THE FAITH INDIA HAS LIVED BY. a 


CBY ER. AEAT 


Life is Field of Service. And ycu 
are here to consider the Social Pro- 
blem, the Problem of Service. This 
Problem will not be solved by paper 
resolutions. Nor by raising money. 
The Problem is one of sbakti, not of 
some “reforms” here and there. 
There is a collective soul, an atman of 
the Society. But we have imprisoned 
it, and the Nation is become weak. 
Consider the state of things. T crores 
of our fellow-countrymen have we 
despised as “ untouchables.” Crores 
of women have we thrown in the 
darkness of ignorance, when the 
great scriptures of our 
told us that vidya, or knowledge, is a 
spiritual pursuit. And our children 
we have driven* into schools and 
colleges alien to the spiritual and 
cultural ideals of the Hast. There is a 
law :--when you throw others into the 
ditch, you also fall into it. Weare 


race have. 


VASWANI M. A.) 


in a ditch. Hew skall we ccme cut 
of it? A sbakti is needed. Never 
think any naticn will respect you 
as long as ycu are. weak. 
Not even the gcds kave mercy upon 


the weak. For the law is stern: 
Let those that are weak, be 
weaker still. To my countrymen I 


say: you who fight the sarkar,—learn 
also, to fight yourselves, fight the 
evils which make our society weak. 
How may we draw out the shakti 
of our Collective Soul? Let me in- 
vite your attention to 3 of the things 
I regard as essential in this connec- 
tion. me 
(1) Brahmacharya:—This will give 
us a new physical and mental strength. 
To-day many of our countrymen go 
about with broken bodies and feeble 
minds. Child marriage is a. viola- 


tion of the law of brabmacharye. 
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Brahmacharya’ will not only build up 
our bodies and brain; it will also, I 
hold, open up the. centre of “intuition” 
referred to in our scriptures as buddhi.” 
The Rishis observed „Brahmacharya, 
and so became “ ‘seers.’ For “buddhi” 
‘intuition’ is a direct method of arriving 
at truth,—of knowing at: the “centre”, 
while the sciences “and philosophies 
know at the “circumference.” We 
read in. the books that the Rishis ‘‘saw 
the mantras’. The mantras are vi- 
brations from the Great Reality. They 
come to those, who by brahmacharya 
open the higher centre,—that of 
“intuition” We are arriving at a 
stage in our history when Humanity 
will listen to no message of mere ‘mind’ 
yr encyclopaedic learning, Humanity 
ongs for a ew message of Intuition, of 
‘nner Illumination. India can give it, 
if she will make brahmacharya the 
basis of her new life. Brahmacharya 
has its. place, algo, in the married life ; 
for the essence of bramacharya is control 
of sex desire. With this control is 
developed the creative power, shakti, 
of life. 


Koja Tae adt What 
reverence’ for woman in ancient India! 
Today alas! The Indian woman is in 
putdah and - ignorance. Woman is the 
great guardian of the intuitions and 
idealism of life. And the day of a 
nation’s freedom does not arrive until 


its women -respond to the Call of Free- 


dom. . So,;it has been in Turkey and 


Egypt. 
freedom. This is my reading of the 
history of the nations that have! achiev- 
eA pratio in recent years: 


ib “Educa on—you : spea 
aft onal ii sa 78 eer ae 


ex pressions eet dian education.’ 


aft 
That 


Woman’s awakening heralds - 


a THE SOCIAL. PROBLEM. 


to my :mind, is true. education which 
is controlled by the Indian Ideal. In 
a “national school, emphasis must 
be on India, the spirit of her civiliza- 
tion, the deeds of. her heroes, the 
songs of her poets, the teachings: of 
her sages, the message of her Rishis. That 
is India- not the superficialities and 
sensationalism of today. ‘That India 


is what we of India need today. That 
India is the Nation’s piteous necd 
to-day. That ‘national education” 


is a poor, shrunken thing, which isnot 
inspired by the international message, 
the- Spiritual Ideal of the India of 
the Rishis. O keep alive a memory 
of that India in your aspirations and 


activities. Our one great malady is, 
— forgetfulness. We have forgotten 
the faith which India has lived by, 


through the ages. 

This then, is my appeal to you, 
—keep alive Her memory. One spring- 
day, : L, went into a garden, ; and 
Nature was radiant with.. flowers. And 
the song-birds sang. And of one,— the 
bulbul,— I asked: —“ In thy song is a 
strange. shakti—a power that moves. 
Tell me the secret of it.” And to my 
heart, the bulbul answered ; ;—“ In. my 
lyric cry. is Remembrance.” "Remember 
Her,—your Mother, in your institutions 
and activities. A new shakti will then 
be yours in your work,— educational, 
social, political. Keep alive Her memory. 
Then go to the villages where they wait 
for you, men and. women, with hunger 
in their bodies and hearts... .Go to the 
poor, and giye them the great message 
of the Mother. Keep alive Her memory, 
Then go and proclaim the coming. of 
the kingdom of the Spirit. Keep 
alive Her memory, my. comrades ! 
And you will have the shakti. to byPASt 
tise Hindustan, 
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“matter of 
-mational activities, it cannot satisfy an 
“ardent. soul who is, desirous -of seeing 
‘the mission and the message of the re- 
2 vered founder carried to the very doors 
‘of thirty millions of Indian. masses. 
: ai hat a great leeway has yet to be made 
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A PLEA FOR 


(By Mr. Bris NATH MITHAT B. 80., LL: B) InG Mi 


More than two decades have pass- 
ed by since the great Rishi gave up 
his mortal coil, and already there are 
signs not wanting that the Arya ‘Samaj 
which he founded to carry on his mis- 
sion of the Vedas is a dying society, or 
at least that the enthusiasm and in- 
tensity of religious feeling which mark- 
ed the first generation of people is 
gradually waning: ` And if- this “rate of 
progress is kept up, `: we may see at no 
distant date a final winding up of the 
movement, nourished and ‘supported 
by the very life blood of the Maharishi 
and his devoted disciples. There may 
be an element of exaggeration in all this 
but ‘there can be no doubt that one 
fails to see the same signs of active life 
in the Arya Samaj during these days as 
characterized it ‘in its beginning which 
hardly reflects any credit ‘on “the 


followers of a religious ‘organisation, 


imbued with a religious “belief ‘and a 


‘desire to propagate the “same in” all 
parts of the globe. : y Anild- 


It will be hard:to-find-in the his- 


otory of any. religions movement such 


inertia cropping up within so. brief a 
period as’ in the case of this movement 


Jand although it may vbe true thatthe 


Samaj alone still holds the field in ithe 
Social. reform. and , other 


CO-ORDINATING THE 
VITIES OF THE ARYA SAMAJ.. A ABA 
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up is perhaps not realized “by those’ 
responsible. While other societies— 
the Christians and the Muhammedans 
are taking rapid strides in multiplying 
their numbers, and; other religious 
activities we are crawling only at a 
Snail’s pace. __ > deel oe 


To take only one side of the ac- 

tivities of ‘the Arya Samaj- viz.. edu- 

cational, which is the immediate object 

of this brief article, let us examine 

the progress ‘we have» made :and 
whether it’ is at all commensurate 
with the time, energy, money and 
sacrifice made iby us:: Itis true that 
we have got a net-work. of D.A. V. 
Séhools in’ ‘the Panjab and the U.P. 
we possess two first grade Colleges in 
these Provitices and: the national anci- 
ent system of Gurukula has also been 
revived and several institutionson that 


‘model have been established not only 
in Northern: India» but also. in ‘other 
parts of the country. 
‘enough to satisfy us'? What about'the 
-idéa of a Dayananda: University, ‘which 
Jas beon agitating the leaders’ forra 
‘great’ many years? Is it any the nearer 
‘for realization? Whilelater movements 
clike the Muslim University, and Hindu 
University ‘are’ now in full swing we 


‘But “is that 


remain where we .were. Our whole 


_work is going in a hopelessly disorgan- 
‘ized state and although we may meet 


with a boys’ D. A. V. School or ü girls’ 
Pathshala ‘at almost every important 
town, there i8 no co-ordination be- 
| the yarious institutions. Hach 


, so CES $ 30 
; oe 


tween 
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OF THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


1006 A PLEA FOR CO-ORDINATING THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


city and town and each Arya Samaj 
wants to maintain an institution of 
its own, and as a result of this institu- 
tion mania, our provincial institutions 
suffer for want of funds, for local sup- 
port is always given to local institutions 
and in meeting the requirements of 
these, those of the former are neg- 
lected. 


Similarly in the matter of Guru- 
kulas, a great deal of wastage is taking 
place for want of this co-ordination. 
Bach province wants to maintain and 
carry on an institution for the mere 
sake of a name—however inefficient 
and ill-equipped it may be. As a 
result. I: am- constrained: to say 
there aresome of them which are. be- 
coming positively injucious to the 
well-being of our future generations 
and instead of doing any good, become 
a source of nuisance in course of time. 
In the course of a brief article on the 
future of Gurukulas published in the 
Vedic Magazine in 1922, I had- indica- 
ted some of the lines on which the 
work could be ‘carried on, but it failed 
to attract the attention of those res- 
‘ponsible, ‘perhaps, because it was. the 

feeble voice of an unknown and. an 
‘humble follower of Rishi: Dayananda. 
But the problem must face us sooner 
‘or later—and if we fail to take an: early 
notice of it, it may trouble us at a time 
‘when we are most ill-equipped. to 
“meet it and then the consequences, 
“may be disastrous. we on 


ia To my mind, the chief reason why 
our educational activities. have so far 
been ina disorganized state, is too much 
_of narrow, provincial, and local feeling 


_ , of patriotism. We have thought more. 


of a town ora province and personal 
glory in some cases, instead of thinking 


“ot. 


in terms of an All-India or All-World 
religious movement. Our petty quar- 
rels have divided us and these personal 
jealousies and bickerings have ruined 
our cause. While a spirit of rivalry 
exists. amongst people professing the 
same religious beliefs and: swearing by 
the same sacred names, work is diff- 
cult. to be carried on. The result is 
that our All-India organisation is in a 
moribund. state for want of a proper 
support. A section of our people is 
entirely aloof from it, while our co-re- 
ligionsts in Bengal, Bombay, Behar, 
Madras etc.: are entirely unrepresen- 
tated on that body. Our personal and 
party spirit has, unfortunately, been 
carried to such an extent, that even 
over the question of celebrating the 
Dayananda Centenary there is a rift in 
the lute. Is that an happy augury for 
our future! I think not. As believers 
of the great Vedas, as followers of the 
great Rishi Dayananda as inheritors of 
a ‘common civilization, and as men 
imbued with adesire to do good, and 
belonging to one religious persuasion, 
we must cease to be swayed by any 
narrow or parochial considerations, but 
think only of the movement, and merge 
our all in it. Then and then alone, 
we may be able to fulfil. our mission 
and carry the torch of light, as is so 
boastingly sung by our Bhajniks, that 
our flag will be flying over Mecca’ and 
Medina. I may be: pardoned for all 
this plain speaking, but I feel that it 
is necessary that there must he some 
introspection also, and while it is -al- 


“ways pleasing to listen to one’s praise 


our defects should not also be lost sight 
I may have struck a pessimistic — 
note, but itis not with a view to mar . 
the enthusiasm of our young generation 
but to put them on their guard to 
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avoid the -pitfalls into which we are 
likely to fall. 


Now, as I have said, while the 
Arya Samaj has done yeoman’s service, 
specially in Northern India, in the 
matter of spreading education and 
giving an idea as to the true form Of 
national elucation, our activities have 
been more or less unfruitful of the 
result which one should have expected 
after an expenditure of so much 
energy, and money. The time has 
now arrived when we must co-ordi- 
nate all our educational activities, if 
we want to ‘prevent wastage, and in 
this noble task we must all combine 
irrespective of our party or personal or 
even provincial differences. We are 
already so short of real and earnest 
workers that we can never afford to 
divide our energies. 


Iam giving here in brief outline 
a sort of tentative proposal, just to 
enable people to form it the basis of 
a discussion, how this work may be 
proceeded with. Ido not claim any 
finality or even originality about these, 
but I am laying them in all humility 


before the Aryan public:in order that. 


they will think over the matter, and do 
something practical by the time we 
come to celebrate the Dayananda Cen- 
tenary in February 1925. 


(1). The Sarvdeshik Sabha (All— 
India organization) must be made a 
truly representative body in which all 
the Pratinidht Sabhas must be 
` made to join. If rules need any amend- 
ment on this point, it should be done. 


The President of the Sabha, should 
be a Sanayasi of note in the Arya 
Samaj who should be elected every 
three years in the manner of a Presi 
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dent of a Republic. He should be re- 
garded as our religious head for the 
time being. » ets 


(2. Under the Svrvdeshik Sabha, 
there should ba a Vidya Vibhag or 
E lucitioaal Department of which the 
President of tha Sabha will be the es- E 
officio chairman. à ; t 


The constitution of the Vidya 
Sabha may be somewhat on the follow- 
ing lines. 


President =- Presiden 
Sarvdeshik Sabha: 


Vice-Presidents—Presidents of the 
various Provincial Sabhas, Ex-officto. 


of the 


Members of Executive board. As 


1. All Principals of the D. A. V. 
and other Samajic Colleges in the 
country. 


2. All Principals and Governors of 
Gurukulas under any Pratinidhi Sabha. 


3. All Principals and Governors of 
the Kanya Gurukulas affiliated to a 
Provincial Sabha. : 


4. One educationist of repute in 
the Samaj nominated by each Provin- 
cial Sabha other than a member of the 
staff of any educational institution. 


6. Four ladies to be co-opted by 
the Board. í 


6. Four educationists outside the 

whom - the Board may 

wish to co-opted: iison errs 

Secretary—Secretary  Sarvdeshik 
Sabha. . i i { J 

The function of this Board will 

be to control the educational actiyi- 
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ties of the Arya Samaj and lay down 
several rules of conduct, but it will not 
interfere with the right of any. Prati- 
nidhi Sabha or Society to. adhere to 
any particular system (i.e. the Guru- 
kula or’the College system)’ of educa- 
tion: In the matter of Gurukulas (both 
male and’ female) it will also’ control 
the educational policy of ‘these, laying 
dowo what particular branch will. be 
taught i in one Gurukula and what subject 
or ‘subjects in another. Financially 
the respective Sabhas willbe responsi- 
blé for the upkeép~of' their: SEps GaN 
institutions as hitherto. 


>: ‘There will be-at--least three Facul- 
ties under the above Board. 


(a). . University Education: Faculty, 
which will control all the Samajic 
‘institutions — in the. country affiliated 
‘to any University and lay down rules 
etc., for the same. Of this, the presi- 
ident, will benone, of the members of the 
Board who is a. believer in that system 
of education. 


OF JOU SIH Siok R/L 


vd There- isınothing which! has wrought 
so much havoc in the practical. life ‘of 
the Hiudus, as the misconception of 
nthe ‘Law of Karma = the” eternal law of 
“cause and effect—that works: with. un- 
oie precision in all departments of 


s A nr life. TIEİITIJ Z —-y 


Tt is said that it is a gloomy doétrine 


fipnd:,that it tends to paralyse human . W 
fort ae es the spring.of all right - 


to suit our 


„action. 


"PHE GOOD ‘LAW. 


(6). National or -Gurukula Edu- 
cation Faculty, which will control all 
Samajic institutions giving education 
on Gurukula lines. This faculty will be 
presided over by any of the Acharyas 
of the various Gurukulas. 


3: Women’s Faculty. — Which 
shall control all educational institutions 
for women in the country. 


Constitution of these faculties -isi a 
matter of detail and can be drawn. up 
needs... If the scheme is 
approved in its: main outline, further 
details can be worked out. I do not 
know if my ideal isan ambitious one, 
but I feel that something. must be done 
to: remedy the present ‘state of affairs 
to prevent the enormous wastage that 
is taking place, both of men and money. 
I am sure, financially we will be much 
better off if an organised effort is made 
to run our institutions. J shall await 
a discussion on the subject and I am 
sure, Sir, you will open up. the columns 
of your Magazine for the purpose. 


Ee. E eoor. 


(BY Mr, M. H. SYED, B. ‘AG L. T.) 


In saree Jnana this; doe 
trine means _ predestination pure and 
simple. It is believed that.a man is a 
creature of his past actions and all 


his present life with its varied activi- 


ties, joys, sorrows, pain and pleasure, 
success and failure, gain and loss, are 
predetermined by his past doings ‘over 

which he has no control, and Bee’ 
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no time in improving 


i j or; his 
neighbour’s lot. 


his 


There is only an element of truth in 


œo this attitude ; in other words it is only 


half a truth that. is understood and 
followed ; unless the whole. truth. is 
grasped with regard to this doctrine, 
it will always prove a source of confu- 
sion and cause a great deal of harm. 


If Indian people are to rise from 
their present state of degradation. and 


shake off the fetters of their thraldom, 


it.is time, that they should clearly try 
to understand the true meaning and 
philosophy. of actions, and the reign of 
the law of Karma under which the 
whole of. the human race has to 
evolve. 


It is true that a man’s present abili- 
ties or disabilities are the direct out- 
come of his own thoughts and actions 
in the past; his congenital endowments, 
his physical heredity, his’ moral and 
mental instincts and’ capacities are the 
result of his own thoughts and feelings 
of his previous births. A farmer reaps 
a rich harvest only when he labours in 
his field for a long time; unless he 
cared to till the ground; sow the seed, 
water and manure it, he would not be 
in a position to enjoy the fruit of his 
toil. What he sowed yesterday, he is 
reaping to-day and what he sows to-day 
he will reap tomorrow. This is an 
immutable law and holds good in every 
thing without an exception. To say 
that one’s capacity for fresh effort, and 
new lines of action, is paralysed or 
doomed by one’s past doings is as futile 
and groundless as to say that because 
one sowed yesterday one cannot sow 


u fresh seeds in new grounds, to-day, 


F 
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The fact of the matter is. that free 
will is never choked and stifled by any: 
past action. The only thing is. that 
a man cannot achieve what he wants 
all at once, and without ‘any. delay. 
The good law pays every person ac- 
cording to his, meed and in due time: 
The law. runs its own course. Phe 
results of past actions,- thoughts,.and 
feelings, appear to us as. eftects of 
causes we set up from our own free 
choice and similarly we are equally free 
and unfettered to choose a line of action 
which is sure to bring: its fruit. in due 
time. oi r d 


A’ man is bound by the past debts he 
incurred or contracts he made. As 
soon as he pays up his liabilities he is 
once more free to choose whether he 
should incur fresh debt or not. Over 
the inevitable he has no control and if 
the law is to be justified, he should 
have no reason to complain against it: 
It is always open to him to mould thé 
Karma which is in the course of mak- 
ing in any way he likes. Under the 
security of the changeless law of cause 
and effect a man can serenely proceed 
to achieve any thing he desires to 
accomplish. Sooner or later he is sure 
to succeed'in his well-directed efforts. 
In nature nothing is lost. Again, as 
Bacon said, “Nature is conquered by 
obedience.” By Nature he meant 


If we once understand the’ law that 
guides our life and action, we shall be 
able to act in such a manner. as to 
make this law our ally and help mate 
rather than our adversary. So long as 
the conditions laid down by a layyare 
meticulously, fulfilled and. observed; we 
have fullest: certainty, of our success 
in any direction. Dusi 


uwer u 
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The three aspects of the law of 
Karma should clearly be grasped. The 
first is the Sanchita Karma—the sum 
total and store-house of all our actions, 
good or bad in the innumerable past 
lives that we have left behind or from 
the time we began to discriminate 
right from wrong and thus started 
acting on our own responsibility and 
with our own initiative. The whole 
of it is recorded and preserved ; how 
could it be otherwise when we live 
under the reign of an immutable law ? 
The second is Prarabdha—the inveti- 
able Karma—That portion of our 
Karma which is assigned to us to be 
worked out in a single life in relation 
to men and things we met and experi- 
enced in°previous lives. This is also 
called Ripe Karma, because it is a debt 
which is overdue and it is time that it 
should be paid in the form of sorrow 
and suffering, gain and loss, to the 
uttermost farthing whether we like it 
or not. The third form is that of 
Kiryamana, that Karma which is in 
the course of making. It is this which 
preserves our free will with certain 
limitations and ensures our future 
success. Because man is made in God’s 
image and shares divine life, he is free 
to act in any way he likes. In virtue 
of the same principle whatever he 
intensely desires he is sure to accomp- 
lish in the course of time. ‘‘ Perform 
thou right action, for action is superior 
to inaction, and in inaction even 
the maintenance of thy body would 
be impossible,’ So says the Blessed 
‘Lord, Sri Krishna. 
-’ Whatever is true in the case of an 
individual is also true in the case of a 
‘nation, for individuals make a nation. 
“As in small so in great,” says ancient 
Bormes, - ‘ 


THE GOOD LAW. 


The collective Karma of a race or 
a nation is as much a fact in nature as 
an individual one. The same princi- 
ples underlying the Karmic laws apply 
without much wide difference, to 
national and collective Karma. The 
nations rise and fall, empires flourish 
and are dismembered on the same 
ground. The wise heads in a nation 
should not neglect the dominating 
sway of this law. 


In the midst of a national calamity 
itis well to remember that nothing 
can come to us which we have not 
deserved. We may not be able to see 
the immediate cause of a catastrophe, 
but it does not follow that it took 
place without sufficient cause. 


During the last thousand years and 
more many heart rending and humilia- 
ting events. occurred on the soil of 
Mother India, devastating the whole 
land, robbing her sons of their precious 
jewels and even more precious lives. 
The incidents of our own times are too 
fresh in our memories to need any 
repetition. Haye these soul-scorch 
ing incidents and cataclysms taken 
place without any rhyme or reason? 
No; there is nothing that can happen 
to us beyond the scope of the gocd and 
utterly just Jaw. Every thing has its 
own time and place. In our ignorance 
we may not be able to trace the 
immediate cause with certainty, de- 
finiteness and accuracy ; but this much 
is certain beyond the least shadow 
of doubt that nothing unmerited can 
happen to us or to our country. 


Our own apathy, indifference, lack 
of patriotism, communal and caste 
dissentions, mutual hatred, suspicion 
and strife, have been the main cause 
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of our present and past degradation. 
As our collective Karma brought on us 
the wrath of divine justice and fit 
retribution closely followed in the 
wake of our evil deeds and we deserv- 
edly suffered and paid for them heav- 
ily, 80 we can again exert our collec- 
tive will in the right direction and 


b Se 
) hb 
011 


learn to be wise and circumspect in the 
light of our past bitter experience and 
deep humiliation. In the course of 
time we shall begin to see the eclipse 
of downfall, servitude and thraldom 
gradually disappearing from the Sun of 
the Motberland and we shall once more 


4 
y 
be free and great as our forbears were. j] 


“ THE ARYA SAMAJ AND THE HINDU SOCIETY.” 


(By MR. G. A. CHANDAVARKAR, B. A.) 


The vitality of the Hindu civilisation is 
undeniably great. In the past it has suc- 
cessfully withstood the onslaughts of alien 
civilisations and in spite of the political 
sub jugation of the Hinaus through ages, 
the race as a whole has maintained its own 
peculiar features and to this day it has 
survived. Its survival is an eloquent testi- 
mony of the fact that it is the ‘fittest’ 
type of civilisation. Another outstanding 
feature of the history of Hindu civilisation 
is that at certain epochs distinct signs of 
decay were visible and great personages 
at the critical juncture appeared on the 
scene and by their shoor soul-force arrested 
the process of decay. Such saviours of 
Hindu India have been few and far bet- 
ween. In that muster-roll of the benefact- 
ors, the namos of Gautama Buddha, 
Kumarilabhat and Swami Shankaracharya 
have been written in. letters of gold. 
Hindu India has not failed to include 
them inits pantheon. It proclaims that 
they were the very “Avatars” of the 
Almighty who, it is believed, descended 
with a special mission from time to time 
to save the Hindu race from the “ Dharma 


Glanee ”—artratat | 


In this paper we propose to briofly deal 
with the migsion of Swami Dayananda 
and the Arya Samaj in relation to the 
Hindu Society. Let it also be clearly 
Understood that in selecting this parti- 


cular individual we are not unmindful of 
-the work of other great and good sons of 
India who have also rendered yeoman’s 
service to the cause of Indian hationality. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and Swami 
Vivekananda did strive for and achieve, 
something good for the Hindu India, in 
their own way. Swami Dayananda’s 
mission was and is unique in certain ways. 
His towering personality was cast in 
altogether a different mould. His was a 
mastermind. He was not a product of the 
occidental learning. He was blissfully 
ignorant of the Kuglish language which 
made Ram Mohan, Keshab Chandra Sen 
and Vivekananda what they were. He 
was a Sanyasin and had no worldly aspi- 
rations. He was a patriot unmindful of the 
glory and fame which falls to the lot of a, 
saviour. He was a great Sanskrit scholar 
and if he has done anything to serve the 
national cause, he drew his inspiration’ 
entirely from the Vedic literature, the 
significance of which is recognised by the 
Hindus also. But strangely enough he 
was misunderstood even by the Hindus 
for whose cause he lived a noble life and 


' diod a noble death. But such has been the 


lot of almost all the great men all over tho 


world and Dayananda’s could not be an — 


exception. 


In the early days 


Arya Samaj it was the orthodox Hindu 
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party which now sails under the banner 
of“ Sanatana Dharma” that hated and 
disliked the movement most. Of course 
there was some justification for thjs atti- 
tude of contumely bordering on hatred. 
Lapse of time has worked miracles. Better 
counsels seem to have prevailed. Worst 
enemies are on the road to intimate friend- 
ship. At first the priestly class in the 
Hindu Society began to view the activi- 
ties of this irreconcilable icononclast with 
disfavour. They were afraid, perchance 
rightly, that’ Dayananda’s vehement de- 
punciation of idolatry and other costly 
and irrational ceremonies would touch 
their pockets, their income would fall and 
material glory founded on indolence would 
vanish in the thinness of the air. It 
seems as though the people are gradually 
coming to realise that the Hindu temples 
run on the present lines are an economic 
waste and the funds of these institutions 
that are inérdinately rich should be uti- 
lised for better purposes of greater utility. 
Recently when floods caused great havoc 
in Kanara many disciples of the: rich 
mutts unanimously voted to request the 
heads of these mutts to substantially aid 
the people rendered homeless. : Another 
movement to utilise these funds for the 
sake of imparting higher. education in 
Sanskrit is also working vigorously. In 
Southern India there are femples that are 
fabulously rich and no better change could 
come over the leaders of‘ orthodox 
Hindu India’ than to divert these funds 
into more -useful channels. Signs of the 
times are clearly encouraging and hopeful. 
The sessions of the Hindu Sabha recently 
held at Benares speak volumes in favour 
of the mutual toleration among the Arya 
Samajists, the Sanatanists and the 
Buddhists. The ‘resolutions passed, at 
least the majority of them, could have 
been with equal force passed from the 
platform of an Arya Samaj. Leaders of 
the different subsections and communi- 
ties and parties holding diametrically 
Opposite views were moving on terms of 
friendship. Readers will pardon our 
sturdy optimism when we say that the 


_ Hindu Society is gradually coming to 


MUGE bO: 


realise that the Arya Samaj also is aiming 
at the national solidarity of the Hindu 
race and it deserves the support of all the 
Hindus. This optimism of ours is not 
based on mere sentimental grounds or 
pious hopes but we have arrived at the 
conclusion basing it on the following 
grounds:— 


Firstly, Swami Dayananda realised 
that the Hindus are a decaying race 
in more senses than one. The Sanskrit 
language, the Geerva’na Bhasha, the Deva- 
Vanee was in reality a dead language and 
the descendents of Kanada and Gautuma 
dazzled, as they were, by the rays of west- 
ern learning and sciences were being 
metamorphosed into the great admirers of 
Milland Kant, forgettirg their own ident- 
ity. It was Swami Dayananda who once 
more raised the dignity of the Sanskrit 
language. A nation without a language 
is acontradiction in terms. The Hindus 
forgetting a language lke Sanskrit and 
neglecting its advancement could have no 
place in the comity of nations. His admir- 
ation for Sanskrit did not blind him to 
the necessity of advancing the cause of 
the Indian vernaculars. The Gurukula at 
Kangri run by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
is the first vernacular university started 
in India, independent of state aid. 
To-day it is the foremost. It has establish- 
ed the fact beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that in raising the dignity of Sans- 
krit and Hindi the Arya Samaj has raised 
the dignity of the whole Hindu India. 
Even European scholars, state officials 
and irreconcilable critics who have visited 
the institution feel that the ideals are 
noble and worthy of imitation and support. 
Doctor Rabindranath Tagore’s ideal of 
a Vishwa-Bharatiya Shala is an echo of 
Gurukula. The Congress leaders of India 
proclaim from the house-tops that na- 
tional education should be imparted. If in 
1923 problem of nafiona] education has 
occupied the forefront ofthe programme 
of the Indian leaders who can deny that 
in 1880 Swami Dayananda matured the 
plans of national education and in- 1902 — 
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they were embodied in the Gurukula Uni- 
versity ? Do not the Rishi-kula of the 
‘Sanatanists ’ and the national schools 
and colleges in India endeavoured to be 
started conclusively prove that the Arya 
Samaj laid the foundations of national 
education on right lines and has it not, 
thereby, earned the gratitude of the 
Hindu Society ? 


Secondly, let us view the question of 
the decrease in numbers of the Hindus. 
Conversion of the Hindus, mainly the 
lower classes to alien faiths has adversely 
affected the Hindus. The Census figures 
bore ample testimony to the fact that 
year by year the Hindus were decreasing 
in numbers. Till recently, the Shuddhi 
movement was restricted to the Arya 
Samaj. If in 1922 the Moplah rebellion 
and similar causes opened the eyes of the 
Hindus that without reconversion there 
would result a grave national disaster, 
was it not the Arya Samaj that was first 
in the field to foresee the evil consequen- 
ces and launch out the Shuddhi move- 
ment ? Has not the Arya Samaj any 
claim on the gratitude of tbe Hindu 
India ? People there are who believe that 
the Arya Samaj has strained the relations 
between the different communities and 
spread disaffection in this land. But’ it is 
acknowledged even by leaders like Swami 
Shradhananda that it is a defensive move- 
ment and not an offensive one. It is pos- 
sible, however, that in defence an indirect 
cause for offense may exist but it is 
inevitable. Self-preservation is no hei- 
nous crime. Every nation in the world 
is instinctively inclined towards it. If it 
does not endeavour to arrest the on- 
slaughts it is inviting ruin upon itself. 
The Hindu Society has joined hands with 
the Arya Samaj though late. ‘Better late 
than never.’ 


Thirdly, there is aschool of thinkers in 
India that tenaciously cling to the notion 
that religious movements in India deaden 
the sense of political * conscientiousness 
and an over-dose of religion has benumbed 
the Hindy Society, If we wipe tho dust of 


) art 
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prejudice from our eyes we shall seo that 
the Arya Samaj movement has never toler- 
ated the idea of creating a band of droa- 
mers, drones or idle speculators. Its phi-’ 
losophy is not of inaction but of benevolent 
action which was at one time misunder- 
stood to be ‘ Sedition.’ It had first to 
rouse the national concientiousness and 
establish the dignity. This it did by 
preserting a glorious picture of the past 
and drawing in broad outlines the future 
programme of work on definite lines. 


Evolution of National Solidarity is 
always a slow and difficult process. Those 
that aim at it have no royal. road to 
tread on. Their path is always strewn with 
thorns and pitfalls. The Arya Samaj 
had to steer the barge through the Scylla 
of internal dissensions and the Charybidis 
of external aggression. The haven is not 
in sight yet. The Hindu Socisty should 
dispassionately view its activities and 
sincerely feel that it has a great and a 
good purpose to serve. Its founder was 
a great nation-builder who lived and died 
for the sake of his religion and country. 
We do not request the Hindu Society ta 
find a place for him in their pantheon. Ha 
himself did. not want it. All that we ask 
for is that the Hindu leaders of thought 
should clearly see the motives underlying 


Dayananda’s work and help the cause. 


Because the cause of the Arya Samaj 
is in more senses than one the cause of the 
Hindu Society. The members of the 
Arya Samaj have no selfish and sinister 
motives. What selfish motives could 
Lala Hans Raj have in running the D. 
A,-V College and other sister institutions? 


What sinister purpose is served by Swami - 


Shradhananda in starting the Gurukula ? 
Do they or other workers ever dream of 
amassing wealth or aspiring for high and 
lucrative posts? They are like their 
founder. Sanyasies bent on doing good 
tothe public at great sacrifice. Loet the 
Hindu Society realise this fact that the 


Arya Samaj is the blood of their blood and ~ E 


he flesh of their flesh. We are also 
eee enough that the Arya Samajists 
on their behalf will and do regard the cause 
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of the Hindu Society as their own. 
The problems of early marriages, inter- 
dining and right forms of worship will in 
course of tims solve thomselves. It is 
difficult to dictate a particular form of 
dogmas in religion to any individual. It 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


is his own concern, But above all this, 
thoro is the great national cause for which 


all should struggle and scramble, brushing 
aside all minor cobwebs of bigotry and 
selfishness. 


ee ee 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANAN 


DA 


XV. 


THE OCEAN OF MERCY. ® 


A. tract by Swami Dayananda is 
styled Go-Karuna Nidhi, i. e. Trea- 
sure of Mercy to the Cow. It was cir- 
culated broadcast during his life-time. 
A part of Dayananda’s propaganda was 
to proach mercy towards animals. In 
pursuance of this mission of his he 
opened a G)-Rakhshint Sabha. All 
thoss that believed in the necessity of 
the preservation of cows, no matter 
what was their religious belief, could 
become members of this society. He 
sought interviews with high officials, 
and tried to persuade the governing 
head of a province to take the initia- 
tive by passing in his Council a legisla- 
tive measure prohibiting the killing of 
cows. A memorial signed by thousands 
of Indians of all faiths, was prepared to 
be presented to Queen Victoria. to urge 
the necessity of making the slaughter 
of cows an offence in the Indian Penal 
Oden, a ‘ 


All these activities were engineered 
by Swami Dayananda, and made so 
popular-that even Mohammedans and 
Christians _had no hesitation in 
joining this-Hindu humanitarian move- 
ment. ‘The point of view from which 
DOURO GON PINY A i : 


Dayananda approached this question 
was that of humanity and economics, 
not that of veneration for the cow 
which asa tenet of the Hindu faith, 
causes aversion to the Mohammedan fa- 
natic. In his brochure also he emphasised 
the economic side of the problem. In 
this way he elevated what to the Hindu 
is asimple Shastric behest to be blind- 
ly beleived. and carried out to the 
high level of a dictate of enlightened 
rationalism. By means of mathemati- 
cal calculations he made out the greater 
utility of using the cow as milch animal 
than using beef as an article of food. 
On medical grounds, too, he prohibits 
the use of meat. 


The cow appeared to Dayananda to 
be the connecting link between men 
and. animals. His advocacy of the 
preservation of the cows was in fact 
the advocacy of the preservation 
of all animals. This view. of his is 
reiterated by him in more than one 
place. He permits the practice of hunt- 
ing to the Kshatriya. This is to bea 
part of his training. The object of the 
art is to teach’ hini manliness, which, 
as the word implies, should spare the 
weak and keep.in check the cruel. 
Those beasts of prey, which are a 
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danger to human beings, are alone to 
be destroyed and killed. A raja that 
indulges in the pursuit as a pastime, 
commits, according to Manu, whom 
Dayananda quotes, a sin which the laws 
prohibit. 


In matters of food the Arya Samaj 
isa vegetarian society. It is a manly 
faith, including chivalry to the weak in 
its broad definition of manliness. Hven 
eggs and fish, which certain vegetarian 
associations of the West, regard as per- 
missible food are not at all allowed to 
the Arya Samajist. . 


As an instance of the humanity of 
Dayananda we shall quote an incident 
from his life. It was at Datarpur that 
while returning from a ramble, he 
came across a bullock cart, which 
somehow had got stuck. in the mud. 
The driver of the cart stood on the 
bank of the slough. He had a_ big 
staff in his hand, with which he was 
beating the bullocks very hard. The 
dumb animals had exercised their 
whole strength, but finding the task 
beyond their conjoint efforts, stood 
tamely suffering the tyranny of. their 
master. The latter, too, was tired, as 
his hard breath abundantly showed. 
Dayananda, as he sighted this spectacle, 
was deeply moved. He lostno time 
in hastening to the scene of misery. 
Taking off his clothes he relieved the 
bullocks of the burden of the yoke, 
which, forthwith he placed on his own 
neck, and lo.! the cart was out in an 
instant. With what grateful eyes the 
carter viewed the sage, as he moved 
away, and what profound sense of 
thankfulness his provident aid evoked 
in: the hearts of the tame speechless, 
animals, is for the reader to, imagine. 
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The Ahinsa followed by Dayananda is 
no whit less than that practised by 
Buddha. Himself a Brahmana, and that, 
too, in the stage of renunciation and 
love, viz. that of Sanyas, he never took 

up a weapon even to hit back an adver- 
sary. His was a vow of absolute toler- 
ance. He saved himself without hurting 
others. While not yet a sage, he relates 
how he once met a wild boar, and 
perceiving that the animal would attack 
him. he only lifted up his huge staff 
and the beast disappeared. Pataujali, 
in his Yoga Darshan mentions a 
Siddhi, i. e. a yogic achievement by 
dint ot which the practiser who has 
purged his mind of the very idea of 
violence is ‘not only himself immune 
from the violence of others, but even 
such brutes as nature has mada mutually 
inimical forget their malice in his pre- ~ 
sence. Till that stage is reached, self- 
defence is under Aryan laws a duty. 
Men and women of all classes and of 
all Ashrams are called upon to keep 
themselves equipped against attacks. 
“he same law applies to communities 
and . nationalities. The courage that 
a war occasions is nowhere denounced 
as asin. To Krishna, on the contrary, 
the shedding of blood appears to be a 
specially meritorious act. He urges 
Arjuna to enter war as he would enter 
into unbarred gate of heavenly bliss. 
Dayananda, while he lays great stress 
on mercy, takes care that the senti- 
ment of mercy should, on no account 


have an eneryating influence on the 
temperament of men. It is the strong, 
those that, if they were so minded, 
could hurt and even kill people, that 
can gave them. . Mercy is a brave 


sentiment, — . JUA ig 
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THE SAVIOUR. 


We have seen in the preceding 
chapter how Dayananda’s love flowed 
evenly towards all creatures. His 
mercy blessed both man and beast. 
The affection he felt towards his 
fellow-beings was broad-based on a 
desire to do good to the whole world of 
being. The interests of the whole, he 
always placed above those of a part. 
Society, or which is the same thing, 
community, he ever viewed as standing 
higher than individuals. Among crea- 
tures, too, he recognised grades. Man, to 
him, was the lord of creation, not that 
he should tyrannise over his fellow- 
beings, byt that he should be their 
. guardian. and protector. This he 
thought to be the essence of all lord- 
ship. The glory of man, he says, is 
the -love he evinces to his fellow- 
creatures. He may utilise them, yoke 
them to his service, but he should 
use them in a way to clearly indicate 
that heand they are of one family. 
Such is the ancient - teaching of the 
Vedas, and Dayananda, as we have said 
elsewhere, embodied in him the prime- 
val lessons inculcated to mankind at 
the dawn of creation. 


Dayananda was conscious that for 
the preservation of human society, for 
its maintenance in a firm state of stabili- 
ty, Justice, both divine and human, has 
been devised to act as a pwerful lever. 
The law of Karma works unobserved, 
but sure. The wheel of divine equity 
turns slowly and invisibly, but it grinds 
fine, it grinds hard. It is because of 
that wheel that the machinery of the 
Universe is working. In the stern 


decrees of proyidence, however, there. 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 


may be observed a powerful tone of 
mildness, of mercy. Of the whole 
music of divine dispensations, love ig 
the keynote. Even the wrath of the 
Heavenly Father is expressed in notes 
pitched in that soft key. 


To human beings is entrusted the 
task of the reformation of man. As the 
goal even of divine justice is the uplift 
of human beings, so, too, is human 
equity ordained to temper itself for 
that goal. The human culprit should 
be treated in a manner that should tend 
to his betterment in future. With this 
object in view are the present jails, 
courts and police establishments 
condemned. by modern reformers. 
With crimes, the latter have no 
sympathy. They wish to save- 
humanity in which they include also 
the worst criminal. They will punish 
the latter ina way to make of him a 
better man after his being punished. 


Punishment, according to the divine 
code, should vary, not with the degree 
of seriousness of the offence, but with 
the temperament, the degree of 
tractability, of the offender. To some 
stern justice will be good; to others a 
modicum of mercy will prove the 
elixir of life. The most incorrigible 
fellows have been known to have 
reformed, as if sudden metamorphosis 
had taken place in them, at an unex- 
pected expression of kindness, or by 
simply a sympathetic look of a really 
forgiving magnanimous soul. The 
glance has gone deep into them; 
it has changed their very nature. 


Such a great soul was Swami 
Dayananda. Himself ready to bear. 
the bitterest fruits of his actions of 
both past and present lives, his attitude 
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towards those that offended him was 
one always marked with love and 
highest magnanimity. In the criminal 
code which he would enforce in an 
*, deal Arya Kingdom, he assigns very 
condign puuishments for seemingly 
small offences. His idea there is to 
strike terror in the hearts of the 
people. He would minimise the 
frequency of punishments, even though 
he should add to their stringency. 
Where, however, his personal dealings 


with those that do wrong to his person, 


are concerned, he is the most forgiving, 
especially in cases where these wrongs 
come to him in the course of his 
preachings. 


The cruelty of his opponents at the 
close of the controversy at Kashi has 
already been debated upon. At Amrit- 
sar, while he was delivering a discourse 
to a large and heterogenous audience, a 
section of hearers appears to have taken 
offence at his bold denunciation of 
superstitious-untruths. They began to 
throw brickbats at him. He, however, 
remained firm where he was, saying 
with a complaisant smile that where 
that day stones were showered, time 
would come when people would wel- 
come him with a shower of flowers. 
The prophecy, if not fulfilled in his 
own case, has come true in the case 
of his followers. The latter have 
many a time been garlanded amidst 
highly enthusiastic audiences of 
Amritsar. 


At Wazirabad, too, a similar inci- 
dent is reported to have taken place. 
There a piece of stone struck his 
forehead, whence blood began to ooze. 
The rishi wiped off the blood with his 
handkerchief, and went on with his 
lecture, ° ; 
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How Rao Karan Singh attacked him 
with a sword, and when repulsed in 
the onset was spared by the risbi, has 
been noticed in a previous chapter. 


The climax was reached: when 
attempts at poisoning the rishi were 
discovered by his devotees and the 
culprits let go as a result of his, sweet 
magnanimous commands to that effect. 


A Brahman a Anupshabr one day 
brought to him a betel leaf, which’ 
the rishi readily took and began to 
chew. Something in its taste, however, 
made him suspect there was poison in 
it. He forthwith stood up, and with- 
out-letting an inkling drop to those that. 
sat round, went straight to the river 
which flowed by. Among the exercises 
of yoga, of which he had learnt a great ` 
many during bis early wanderings, 
there was one Neoli Karma. This 
exercise he performed with the water of 
the Ganges, and thus disgorged what of 


betel had by that: time passed down his - 


throat. -The Brahman had in the 
meantime fled from the rishi’s hut, but 


the rascally attempt he had made became’ 


known in no time. Now the Tahsildar 
of the place, 2 Mohammedan, Sayyad 
Muhamad by name, was an admirer of 
the Swami. 
happening, he was quite upset, and the 
whole machinery of 
and inquiry he set in motion to 
find out the poisoner of the Swami. 
And he succeeded in getting hold of 
the fellow. Binding him up with fet- 


ters he brought him tothe residence of 
the Swami, and said; the days of the 
wretch had apparently been numbered, 
for law would surely condemn him to 


= death. 


As he heard of the horrid’ 


investigation _ 


10is 

Did this sight please the Swami—the 
sight of humble devotion by a Moham- 
medan admirer of his? It did. Only, 
the devotion was misplaced. It had 
placed a man, a fellow-being of Daya” 
nanda, in chains. The rishi instead of 
evincing his gratification, reprimanded 
the Tahsildar. “ Liberty is my mission. 
I have come to loosen, not to fasten 
afresh the chains of humanity.” Such 
was the stern and yet loving and lovable 
rebuke that the Saviour of man admi” 
nistered to one, who had, in his name, 
fettered a fellow-human being. The 
sight was for gods to see and bless. 

A similar scene was enacted when 
the Sage lay affected by a similar dose 
of poison, this time. beyond even his 
yogic capacity to disgorge it. Death, 
in this case, was certain. Mercy is 
easier to exercise when at least one’s 
own life is safe from danger. There is 
a sense of hilarity consequent on a 
man’s own escape from death. He 


may celebrate the occasion with a mag-. 


nanimous award. of forgiveness to his 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA, 


would-be assassin. It is under the 
dreadful shadow of death that the ten- 
derness of a human soul, however loving 
and broad-minded, is subjected to a 
severe test. And yet Dayananda 
had not the least hesitation in giving 
Jagannath, when poisoned beverage was 
making its tragic effects already felt in 
his bowels, not only a free pass out 
of his house at a time when none would 
detect amount of 
money he might 
make good his escape from the terri- 
tory of the British Sarkar. Later 
when the memory of the Sage bad“ 
made him an idol of his people, Jagan- 
nath is said to have been observed weep- 
ing. The idea seemed to have taken 
possession of him that he had put 
premature end to the life of a humani- 


him, but some 
also, with which 


tarian sage, for which sin there could 


be no expiation. Ah! he had ruined 


` himself—ruined his very soul ! Was not 


the mercy of the Sage severe punish- 
ment, and in the guise of a punish- 
ment a sure reformation as well. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


MOTHERS’ MARKS. 
i. ON THE Bopy. 


Dr. Napheys, from whose book we 
made quotations in the last issue, has 
the following observations as regards 
the marks that the mentality of a 
mother leaves on the bodies of her 
offspring :— 

Influence of mind of mother on form 
and colour of infant.—Thero are numerous 
facts on record which prove that habitual 
long-continued mental conditions of the 
mother at an carly period of pregnancy, 
induce deformity or other abnormal 
development of the infant. 


Professor William A. Hammond of New 
York relates the following striking case, 
which occurred in his own experience, 
and which scarcely admits of a doubt as 
to the influence of the maternal mind 
over the physical structure of the foetus. 


A lady in the third month of , her 
pregnancy was very much horrified by her 
husband being brought home one evening 
with a severe wound of the face, from 
which the blood was streaming. The 
shock to her was so great that she fainted, 
and subsequently had a hysterical attack, 
during which she was under Dr. 
Hammond’s care. Soon after her recovery 
she told him that she was afraid her child 
would be affected in some way, and that 
even then she could not get rid of the 
impression the sight of her husband’s 
bloody face had made upon her. In due 
time the child, a girl, was born. She had 
a dark red mark upon the face, corres- 
_ ponding in situation and extent with that 
_ which had beon upon her father’s face. 
She also proved to be ddiotic. 


Professor Dalton of New York states 
that the wife of the janitor of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of that city 
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during her pregnancy, dreamed that she 
saw a man who had lost a part of the 
ear. The dream made a great impression 
upon her mind, and she mentioned it to 
her husband. When her child was born, - 
a portion of one ear was deficient, and the 
organ was exactly like the defective ear ` 
she had seen in her dream. When Professor 
Dalton was lecturing upon the develop- 
ment of the foetus as affected by the mind 
of the mother, the janitor called his 
attention to the foregoing instance. The 
ear looks exactly as ifa portion had been 
cut off with a sharp knife. 


Professor J. Lewis Smith of Bellevue 
Hospital, Medical College, New York, has 
met with the following cases:—An Irish 
woman, of strong emotions and supersti- 
tions, was passing along a street, in the 
first months of her pregnancy, when she 
was accosted by a beggar, who raised her 
hand, destitute of thumb and fingers, and 

-in ‘God’s name’ asked for alms. The 
woman passed on, but, reflecting in whose 
name money was asked, felt that she had 
committed a great sin in refusing assis- 
tance. She returned to the place where 
she had met the beggar, and on different 
days, but never afterwards saw her. Haras- 
sed by the thought of her imaginary sin, 
so that for weeks, according to her state- 
ment, she was distressed by it, she appro- 
ached her confinement. A female infant 
was born, otherwise perfect, but Jacking 
the fingers and thumb of one hand. The 
deformed limb was on the same side, and 
if seemed tothe mother to resemble pre- 
cisely that of the beggar. In another case 
which Professor Smith met, a very similar 
malformation was attributed by the mo- 
ther of the child to an accident occurring, 
during the time of her pregnancy, toa 
near relative, which necessitated amputa- 
tion. He examined both of these children 
with defective limbs and has no doubt of 
the truthfulness of the parents. He suc- 
cessfully removed & supernumerary thumb 


. 
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from an infant, whose mother, a baker’s 
wife, gave the following history:—No one 
of the family, and no ancestor, to her know- 


. lodge, presented this deformity. In the 


early months of her pregnancy she sold 
bread from the counter,, and nearly 
every day a child with a double thumb 
came in fora penny roll, presenting the 
penny between the thumb and the finger. 
After the third month she left the bakery, 
but the malformation was so impressed 
upon her mind, that she was not surprised 
to see it reproduced in her infant. 


In all these cases the impression was 
produced in the early months ‘of pregna- 
ney; but many have been recorded in 
which malformationa in the infant appea- 
red distinctly traceable to strong mental 
emotions of the mother only a few months 
previous to confinement, these impressions 
having been persistent during ‘the remain- 
ing period of the pregnancy, and giving 
rise to a full expectation on the part of 
the mother that the child would be affect- 
ed in the particular manner, which actual- 
Professor Carpenter, the 
distinguished physiologist, is personally 
cognisant ofa very otriking case of the 
kind which occurred in the family of a 


near connection of his own. ° 


All the above instances have been those 
of the effects of persistent mental emo- 
‘tion. But it is also true that violent and 
sudden emotion in the mother leaves 


sometimes its impress upon the unborn 


infant, although it 


may. be 
forgotten. 


quickly 


It is related on good authority that a 
Jady, who during her pregnancy was 
struck with the unpleasant view of leeches 


‘applied to a relative’s foot, gave birth 
toa child with the mark of a leech coiled 
“up in the act of suction on the intended 
spot. 


Dr. Delacoux of Paris says that, in 
to attend a woman in the village of Bati- 
gnoles, near - Paris, who the evening 
before had been delivered of a six month’s 


* - 


- 
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foetus, horribly deformed. The upper 
lip was in a confused mass with the jaw 
and the gums, and the right leg was 
amputated at the middle, the stump hav- 
ing the form of a cone. The mother 
of this being, who was a: cook, one morn- 
ing, about the third of her pregnancy, 
on entering the house where she was em- 
ployed, was seized with horror at the 
sight of a porter with a hare-lip and an 
amputated leg. 


At a meeting of the Society of Physi- 
cians which was held at Berlin, Herr 
Dupre stated that a womrn saw, in the 
first weeks of her third pregnancy, a boy 
with a hare-lip ; and not only was: ‘the 
child she then carried born with a fright- 
ful hare-lip, but also three children sub. 
sequontly. Another one a woman in the 
fifth week of pregnancy, saw a sheep 
wounded, and with its bowels protruding, 
She was greatly shocked, and did not 
recover her composure for several days, 
She was delivered at term of a child, in 
other respects well developed, but lacking 
the walls of the abdomen. 


Many remarkable instances have been 
collected of the power of imagination 
over the unborn offspring. 


Ambrose Parg, the illustrious French 
surgeon of the sixteenth century, in one 
of his treatises devotes a chapter to the 
subject. of ‘monsters which take their 
cause and shape from imagination,’ and 
was. evidently a strong believer in. this 
influence. 


A black child is generally believed te 
-have been born to Marie Therese, the wife 
of Louis XIV, in consequence of a -little 
negro page in her service having started 
from a hiding-place and stumbled over het 
dress early in her pregnancy. ‘This child 
was educated at the convent of Moré. 
near Hontainepleau, where she took ths 
veil, and where, till the shock of th 
Revolution, her portrait was shown. 


Examples are given by authors of the 
force of desires in causing deformities = 
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pects: and the formation upon them of 
ruits, such as apples, pears, grapes, 
and others, which the mother may have 
longed for. 


The following is related upon excellent 
medical authority:—A woman gave birth 
to achild with a large cluster of globular 
tumours growing from the tongue, and 
preventing the closure of the mouth, in 
colour, shape and size exactly resembling 
our common grapes; and with a red 
excrescence from the chest, as exactly 
resembling in figure and appsarance a 
turkey’s wattles. On being quostioned 
before the child was shown to her, she 
answered, that while pregnant she. had 
seen some grapes, longed intensely for 
them, and constantly thought of them ; 
and that she was also. once attacked and 
much alarmed by a turkey-cock. 


Dr. Demangeon of Paris quotes, in his 
work on the Imagination, the Journal de 
Verdun, as mentioning the case of a 
child, born at Blois, in the eyes of 
which the face of a watch was distinctly 
seen. The image was situated around 
the pupil, and ‘the figures representing 
the hours were plainly perceived. The 
mother had experienced a strong desire 
to see a watch whilst she was pregnant 
with this child. 


2. ON THE CHILD'S MIND. 


The mind of the child, too, is similar- 
ly effected. Says the doctor :— 


Influence of the mind of the mother on 
the mind of the infant; which subject we 
have not yet touched upon, having confin- 
ed ourselves to the influence of the mater- 
nal mind over the form and colour of 
the unborn child. 16 will not be necessary to 
illustrate at length this branch of our 
topic. Instances are sufficiently common 
and well known. Dr. Seguin of New 

ork, in his work on Idiocy, gives several 
cases in which there was reason to believe 
that fright, anxiety, or other emotions in 
the mother, had produced idiocy in the 
offspring. As ho remarks, ‘ Impressions 
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will sometimes reach the foetus in its re- 
cess, cut off its legs and arms, or inflict 
large flesh wounds before birth, 
—inexplicable as well as indisputable 
facts, from which we surmise that idiocy 
holds unknown though certain relations to 
maternal impressions.’ i 


We have given many strong cases and. 
most excellent authority for the doctrine 
that the purely mental influence of the 
mother may produce bodily. and montal 
changes in the unborn infant. But the 
child is also affected by physical impres- 
sions made wpon the mother. 


Dr. Russegger reports that a woman, 
who had already borne four healthy child- 
reu, was, in the seventh month of her 
pregnancy, bitten in the right calf by a 
dog. The author saw the wound made 
by the animal’s teeth, which waund con- 
sisted of three small triangular depres- 
sions by two of which the skin was only 
slightly ruffled; a slight appearance of 
blood was perceptible in the third. The 
-woman was at the moment of the accident 
somewhat alarmed, but neither then nor 
afterwards had any fear that her fœtus 
would be affected by tho occurrence. Ten 
weeks after she was bitten, the woman 
bore a healthy child, which however, to 
the surprise of every person had three 
marks corresponding in size and appear- 
ance to those caused by- the dog’s teeth in 
the mother’s legs, wnd consisting like 
those, of one large and two smaller im- 
pressions. The two latter, which were 
pale, disappeared in five weeks ; the larger 
ono had also become less, and was not 
so deep coloured as it .was at birth. At 
the time of writing, the child was four 
months old. 


Dr. S: P. Crawford of Greenville of 
Tennessee, reports, in a recent number 
of the Nashville Journal of Medicine, the 
following sad case :—A lady, in the last 
stage of pregnancy, was burned by the 
explosion of a kerosene-oil can. She lived 
twelve hours after tho accident. ‘The face, 
legs, arms, and abdomen were badly burn- 
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ed. The movements of the child, were felt 
three or four hours after the accident. A 
short time before the death of the mother 
she gavo birth to the child at full matur- 
ity, but still-born. It bore the mark of the 
fire corresponding to that of the mother. 
Its legs, arms and abdomen ‘were com- 
pletely blistered, having all the appearance 
of a recent burn. 


These instances‘ of a decided influence ex- 


erted upon the body and the mind of the 
clfild in the womb, by physical and materi- 


al impressions made .upon the mother,’ 


might be doubled or trebled. They are as 
numerous as they are wonderful. Physiolo- 
gists of the present day do not hesitate to 
admit the existence of the influences we 
have been discussing. Reason also comes 
to the support of facts, to demonstrate and 
establish its reality. For if a sudden and 
powerful «emotion of the mind can so 
disturb the stomach and heart as to cause 
vomiting and fainting, is it- not pro- 
bable that it can affect the womb and the 
impressible being within if ? Pregnancy 
is a function of the woman as much as 
digestion-or pulsation of the heart ; and 
if latter are controlled by moral and. men- 
tal impressions, why should not the 
former be also ? 


EDUCATION IN THE WOMB.: 


The first school of the child is the 
womb of the mother. 


The outlines drawn by the artist Flaxman 
are esteemed the most perfect and graceful 
jn existence. From earliest childhood he 
manifested a delight in drawing. His 
mother, a woman of refined and artistic 
tastes, used to relate that for months 
previous to his birth she spent hours 
daily studying engravings. and fixing it 
in her memory the most beautiful pro- 
portions of the human figure as portrayed 
by masters. She was convinced that the 
genius of her son was the fruit of her own 
.self-culture. What & charming idea is 


this? What an incentive to those about to 


‘3 


kagame mothers fo cultivate refinements; ` 
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high thoughts, pure emotions, elevated 
sentiments | Thus they endow their 
children with what no after education 
can give them. 


The plastic brain of the foetus is prompt 
to receive all impressions. It retains them, 
and they become the characteristics of the . 
child and the man. Low spirit, violent pass- 
ions, irritability, frivolity, in the pregnant 

“woman, leave indelible marks on the 
unborn child. So do their contraries; 
and thus it becomes of the utmost moment 
that during this period all that is cheerful, 
inspiring and elevating should surround 
the woman. Such emotions educate the 
child: they form its disposition, they 
shape its faculties, they create its mental 
and intellectual traits. Of all education, 
this is the most momentous. 


SHOULD WOMEN Marry ? 


In these days of liberty, when per- 
sons of both sexes are eager to slip 
all sorts of collars, marriage appears to 
women to be a sort of bondage. Those 
especially, who get educated, are more 
fond of learned pursuits and free pro- 
fessions, with which confinement 
within the four walls of a household is 
incompatible. How this ambition of 
women Stands the test of their natural 
physical requirements is thus stated 
by the learned doctor:— 


A few words, ere we pass to another 
branch of our subject, on the physical 
relations of her who by choice or other 
reasons never marries. It is a common 
observation among physicians who have 
devoted themselves to the study of wo- 
man’s physical nature, that, inspito of 
those ‘ perils of maternity,’ which we 
have taken no pains‘to conceal. the health 
of single women during the child-bearing 
period is, as a genoral rule, not better, not 
even so good, as that of their married 
sisters. Those insurance companies who 
take female risks, do not ask any- higher 
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Various suggestions have been made to 
account for this unexpected fact. Some 
Writers have pointed’ out that in many 
diseases marriage exerts a decidedly cura- 
tive influence especially in chronic nervous 
ailments. Chorea, - for instance, or St. 
Vitus’ dance, as it is popularly termed, 
has been repeatedly cured by marriage. 
As a rule, painful menstruation, which 
always arises from some defect or disease 
of the ovaries or adjacent organs, is im- 
proved, and often completely removed, 
by the same act. There are, as is well 


known, a whole series of emotional] dis- 
orders,.....- hysteria, and various kinds of 
mania and hallucination,—which are 


almost exclusively confined to single per- 
sons,. and only occur in the married 
undor exceptions! circumstances. An 
instance has lately been detailed in medi- 
cal journals by a Prussian physician of 
a case of undoubted hereditary insanity 
which was greatly benefitted—indeed, 
temporarily cured—hy a forunate nuptial 
relation. Few who have watched a large 
circle of lady aquaintances but will have 
observed that many of them increased 
in flesh and improved in health when they 
have been married some months: An 
English writer of distinction accounts for 
these favourable results*in a peculiar 
manner. Success, he says,is always « 
tonic, and the best of tonics. Now to 
women, marriage is a success. It is their 
aim in social life; and this accomplished, 
health and strength follow. We are not quite 
ready to subscribe tosuch a sweeping asser- 
tion, but no doubt it is applicable in a 
limited number of cases. Our own opinion 
is, that nature gave to each sex certain 
functions,and that the whole system is 
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in better health when all parts and powers 
fulfil their destiny. 


Common proverbs portray the character 
of the spinster as peevish, selfish, given to 
qcer fancies and unpleasant eccentricities. 
In many a case we are glad to say this is 
untrue. Instances of noble devotion, 
broad and generous sympathy, and dis- 
tinguished self-sacrifice are by no means. 
rare in single women. But take the 
whole class, the popular opinion, as it of- 
ten is, must be granted to be correct. 
Deprived of the natural objects of 
interest, the sentiments are apt to fix 
themselves on parrots and poodles, or 
to be confined within the breast, and 
wither for ‘want of nourishment. Too 
often the history of those sisterhoods who 
assume vows of singleness in the interest of 
religion, presents to the physician the 
sad spectacle of prolonged maladies, and 


to the Christian that of a sickly 
sensibility. 


In this connection we may answer a 
question not unfrequently pnt to medical 
attendant. Are those women who marry 
late in their sexual life more or less apt to 


bear living children than the married of the 

same age ? and are they more or less 
child-bearing - 
deffered nuptials? To 


likely to prolong their 
period by their 
both these inquiries we answer, No. On 
the contrary, the woman who marries -a 
few years only before her change of life, 
is almost sure to have vo children who 
will survive. She is decidediy less apt to 
have any than the woman of the same age: 
who married young. If therefore, love 
of children and a desire for offspring, 
form, as they rightly should, one of the 
inducements to marry, let not the act be 
postponed too long; or it will probably fail 
of any such result. 


ee 


inhabitants, 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 


‘Religious tolerance is thought to be 
a. laudable characteristic of the Hindu. 
It makes him sweet as a comrade 
—his company is never offending. 
Religious intolerance is, on the other 
hand, an équally formidable attribute 
of the Muhammedan. He is, on 
account of his religion, a repellant 
co-worker. ‘These diametrically oppo- 
site traits of the members of the two 
communities are typified in the 
administrative policy of two of the 
niers of native states, one a 
Sind, ané the other a Muhammedan. 

walior, if on account of the religious 
creed of its ruler we can characterise it 
as such, is a Hindu state, while Bhopal, 
similarly characterised, is Mubham- 
medans territory. Among subjects 
of both the rulers there are large 
number of people whose religion differs 
from that of the ruling chief. The 
influence of the religious views of 
rulers on their administration should, 
if such influence be unavoidable, be to 
purge their territories of vices which 
every religion prohibits. Religiously 
minded potentates should make it a 
point to emphasise purity of morals in 
their realm. They should never be 
prejudiced in favour of their co-religion- 
ists, so as to endanger the interests of 
those that profess and follow other 
faiths. The revenues of all states are 
derived from the earnings of their 
irrespective of what 
oreed or caste the latter belong to 
Profession of a religion cannot 
exempt a person or a group of 
peasons from the duty of tax-paying. 
In cases where it does, it is invariably 


the privilege of the co-religionists of the 
ruler to be so exempted. The sinews of 
the government are thus supplied, in 
the majority of cases, mainly by those 
of its subjects who differ in their 
religious belief from the class that 
presides over its political affairs. The 
burden on them is in most cases 
incommensurate—incommensurate on 
the side of excess—to their paying 
capacity. In logical justice, therefore, 
they deserve greater amenities and 
greater concessions from the adminis- 
tration. This should hoid good where 
religious prejudice has its way. Inan 
ideal government, on the other hand, 
assessment of taxes should be made 
proportionate to the means of the 
payers. Religion can neither be the 
privilege of a favoured class nor can it 
handicap a group whom their religious 
creed subjects to a political ban. Even 
as payments are to be proportioned to 
the means of the payers, so too, should 
the blessings of the sovernment be 
evenly divided among all sects. 


Are they so divided in the states of 
Gwalior and Bhopal ? 


A recent publication in the news- 
papers tells a very strange story of the 
mutually divergent state of things that 
obtains in these territories. 


The Maharaja of Gawalior is said to 
be tolerant to his Muhammedan 
subjects, perhaps too much so, In 
the compound of hfs palace, side by 
side with a mandir there stands 
a mosque. Equal concessions in the 
form of free light, etc. are granted 
to both the buildings. He eschews 
food prohibited by the Muhammedan 
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shar’a. He attends Islamic festivals, 
holds darbars in honor of these, and 
coducts himself on such occasions very 


much as a Muhammedan ruler would 
do in his place. 


We had occasion,a 
to visit the’ capital of the state of 
Kapurthala. That state, too, is under 
a Hindu ruler, and if reports received 
about his administration are to be 
credited, he evinces the same excess 
of sympathetic regard for the religious 
feelings of his Muhammedan subjects. 
The mode of concessions may vary, 
but the over-solicitousness to ingratiate 
the Muhammedan is the same in both 
cases. In Kashmir we heard of 
a Hindu mandir, demolished by 
Muhammedan fanatics . with perfect 
impunity. 

Such is the tale of tolerance, 
repeated in its broad outlines, as you 
study, one after another, the mode 
of governance of almost all states 
ruled by Hindu Rajas. Contrast with it 
the news we hear about the response 
of the enlightened (?) Begam of Bhopal, 
with which that gifted lady met the re- 
quest of her Hindu subjects for certain 
concessions as regards the celebration 
of Dussehra Idols, she said, that 
had been smashed by her predecessors, 
the kings of Islam, could not be 
reinstated by her without danger to 
` her salvation after death. There is, 
it is said, a general. ordinance in 
that state, that no new temples can 
be. built within its limits. If what 
report says is true, we do not know 
how to characterise the state of things 
it depicts. Isit intolerance or is it 
downright tyranny ? 


Tous the conduct of both these sets of 
rulers, large-hearted Hindus as well as 


few days ago, 


with religion. 
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H 
narrow-minded Mohammedans, appears 
to be equally objectionable. We can 
praise neither the breadth of outlook, 
amounting almost to irreligion or ab- 
sence of religion of the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, or for that matter, of any of his 
Hindu brethren that conducts himself, 
as he does, nor the utterly narrow sec- | 
tarianism that so miserably obsesses the | 
political vision of the Begum of Bho- | 
pal. While in their capacity as rulers, 
religious neutrality would be the best 
code of conduct for these potentates, — 
in their personal exercise of religion ` 
they are entitled to be as free as their 
subjects. Their office should not com- 
pel them to hold ceremonials and make 
professions of faiths, to which in their 
heart of hearts they cannot subscribe. 
Only, they should not be fanatics. 


The treasury of the state is public 
property. While out of his personal 
allowance, a king or a prince is at 
liberty to patronise any faith, and make 
donations to any denomination, grants 
from the public exchequer should go 
evenly to the patronisation of all 
creeds. 


While the Begum of Bhopal needs 
a strong dose of broad-minded liberal- 
ity, the Maharaja of Gwalior and all 
the rajas of his ilk require as strong 
pills of staunchness in their faith. 
What is corroding the vitals of. the 
Hindu, or as we rightly term it, Arya: 
society to-day, is the absence of this 
staunchness. The Hindu imposes om 
himself unnecessary fetters which ob- 
struct both him and his faith. Your 
broad-mindedness is thought to be 
another name either of cowardly sadu 
lation, or else of light-minded trifling 
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| : DIONYSIAN ORIGIN OF 
TES THB CHRISTIAN 
“=. > U BUCHARIST. 


Robert Fisher writing to the Quest 
traces the history of Eucharist from a 
Dionysian origin. Writes he :— 


Indeed there is ample evidence to prove 
‘that the Bbionite party in the earliest 
Church, who probably followed the exam- 
ple of the first ‘ bishop’ of Jerusalem, — 
Jesus’ brother and successor, James the 
Just (Pious), a Nazir and as such sworn 
to strict abstinence from wine, —celebra- 
ted the Eucharist with water instead of 
wine, contrary tothe example of Jesus. 
Consequently, if we meet with a story whore 
the mixaculous power of the ‘guest’ at the 
Messianic marriage-banquet. ( Rev. 197; 
Matth. 221r) changes the very rinsing-water 
Jn. 25) into wine, which the present 
me says was far superior to all the hu- 
man vintages supplied by the host of his 
guests,—it secms quite obvious that the 
aim of it is to justify a oucharistic 
celebration, where simple water represents 
or is even supposed to be changed into 
the wine of the Last Supper, and the 
redeeming blood of the Saviour, by the 
words of consecration,—that is, by the 
“miraculous power of the Logos, 


The Ebionite character of the source 
from which the charming little idyllion 
is derived, becomes even more obyious, if 
we observe that the shocking maxim 
` & Everybody (!) gives his guests worse 
‘wine,’ when the men are well drunk wD 
~ (v.10) does ‘not belong to the original 
text, but is added by a vulgar Greek 
reader ( of the same mentality as the one 
who added “they had no wine, because 
the wine of the marriage-feast had come 
- to anend,” or * it happened that the 
wine ran short, because of the crowd 
that had been invited ”)-to the touchingly 
simple statement (in v.3), that “ there 
‘was no wine,” “nò wine could be seryed’’ 
 (oinouw hysteresantos ), and “ they have rio 
= wine’—meaning that they were too poor 


Pe it. Let us then correct this— 
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and the equally shocking and senseless 
usual wmistranslation <« Woman, what 
have I to do with thee ” for the Aramean 
“Mal walkh, nesha’?—and read anew 
the little tale of the helper of the < poor 
people *(ebionim) as it was meant, instead 
of visualizing it after the manner of the 
sumptuous banquets painted by a Titian 
or Paolo Veronese under the title « Tho 
Marriage-feast of Kana.’ 


And the third day there was a marriage 
in Kana and the mother of Jesus was 
there. And both Jesus was invited and 
his disciples to the marriage., And when 
wine was not forthcoming the mother of 
Jesus said to him: They kave no wine! 
And Jesus said unto her: What concern 
[is that] of mine or thine, lady [mother]? 
My hour is not yet come. But his mother 
saith to the servers: Whatever he saith 
unto you, do. And there were set here 
six waterpots of stone according to the 
purification-rules of the Jews, containing 
two or three firkins a-piece. Jesus saith 
to them: Fill the waterpots with water. 
And they filled them up to the brim. 
Then he saith to them: Drauw out now 
and bear to him whosits at the head of 
the table. And they bare [it]. 


When the guest at the head of the table 
had tasted the water that was made wine, 
and knew not whence it was,—but the 
servers who had drawn the water knew,— 
he called the bride-groom and saith to 
him: Everyman at the b-ginning setteth 
forth the good (delightful, enjoyable) 
wine ; but thou hast kept the good wine 
until now ! 


“This beginning of signs did Jesus in 
Kana of Galilee and manifested forth his 
glory, and his disciples believed on him.” 


Most probably the mystic self-revela- 
tion, Jn. 15, which is now, quite fittingly, 
inserted into the farewell discourses of 


Jesus’ Last Suppez (see. QUEST, xiii. 
July), but which is certainly a later 
interpolation therein; as it follows 


abruptly and without a word of introduc- 
tion after the words “ Arise and Jet,us go 
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hence” (14—31st),—was originally the con- 
clusion of the Kana-legend, even as the 
words “I am tho bread of Lifo” are 
spoken in Kapharnaum as the sequel to 
the sign of the ‘Five Loaves.’ For the 
words concerning the ‘ good wine’ reserved 
‘until now’ manifestly allude to the 
Jewish belief, that the wine for the 
Banquet of the Last Days has been 
reserved in grapes since the days of 
creation,—an idea which is allegorized in 
the discourse on Jesus being the vine and 
his disciples tho fruit-bearing branches. 


“ After this they went down to Kaphar- 
naum, he and his mother and his brethren 
and his disciples (2—12). [And Jesus saith 


unto them (15—1):.Iam the true vine 
585. ORE Ye are the branches..... He 
that abideth in me bringeth forth much 


Another important and hitherto neglec- 
tod feature of the Kana-allegory is the 
fact, which is all the more remarkable 
for an obviously unhistoric legend, of its 
being so exactly dated: “On the third 
day” (2—1) “ there was a marriage ” This 
is the third after the one mentioned in 
1—43 as ‘ the following day’; the fourth 
day after the one in 1—35, ‘ again the next 
day’ the ‘fifth after the next day’ of 1—29 ; 
consequently the sixth day of the whole 
gospel narrative.—that is to say the sixth 
day after the appearance of John the 
Baptist in Bethany (1—28). This dating 
by days must have a definite pur- 
pose ; for it is nob continued after the 

‘feast of Kana, when we read (1—12) : 
They stayed there ‘not many days’ 
Moreover this purpose is transpa- 
rent, seeing that the Church has always 
celebrated tho‘ manifestation of His 
Glory ’ (2—11), the ‘Epiphany,’ and the 
miracle of Kana, on the sixth of January, 
the sixth day of the ecclossiastical year. 
Now this very day isthe day of the Pagan 
* hydreusis ’-feast. This was tho day of 
drawing and carrying in procession the 
sacred water—the very day when Diony- 
80S was supposed to perform his typical 
Miracle of changing‘into wine this- holy 
water in the locked-up jars of his sanctu- 
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ary and in corbain springs or pools {Epi-. 
paanan Panarion 51; Plin. Nat. Hist. ii, - 
` This proves that the Christianizing of 
this Dionysian feast, the Theodaisia, as it: 
was called, on January 5/6 (it is properly 
a night-vigil), which the present writer: 
has treated in detail in the unpublished 
second volume of his Orpheus (a MS. copy: 
of which is deposited in the British Mu- 
seum), was already an accomplished fact, 
when the author of the 4th gospel inser- 
ted the Kana-miracls into the chronologic- 
al frame of tho narrative. Indeed & 
great quantity of archeological mutter, 
which Prof Grill has left out of consider- 
ation, vould be grouped with this fact, and 
'yould serve as an instructive backgroun® 
to the valuable and interesting compara- 


tive results of his present volume. PI 


In the second half of vol. ii, which treats 
of the‘ mystery-character’ of the 4th 
gospel, I am astonished moreover. to find 
that the author has overlooked the most 
striking argument he could have put 
forward for his thesis: namely, the dead 
silence of ‘ John’ on the words and deeds 
by which Jesus at the ast Supper insti- 
tuted the Eucharist. There can be no 
doubt that ‘ John’ was not ignorant of this 
central rite of the Messianic Church, its 
fundamental importance and its spiritual 
signification, witness the’ Kana-miracle 
itself and the discourses after the miracle 
of the Five Loaves. Consequently his re- 
markable silence cannot be anything else 
but a feature of the disciplina arcant, the 
severely enjoined mystery-secrecy whicl 
from a very early time enveloped the 
contral sacraments of the new Messianist 
Church. > 


COW-KILLING UNDER MUSLIM 
RULE. fr 


Thus Dr. Syed Mahmud Pu. D. in 
the course of an article which he 


contributes to the Indian Review, 


August issue :— ef 
From the every inception of Muslim 


rule a special tax was imposed on bapan ` 


| | 
7 


` 
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for the slaughter of cows to tho extent of 
12. Jetal” per cow. During the reign 
of Feroz Shah, butchers complained 
against this tax and the king abolished it. 
Details of this taxation are not given in 
books of history, but its object could only 
have been the prevention of cow slaughter. 
This tax, therefore, continued for two 
hundred years after the establishment of 
Muslim rule in India, right up to the 
time of [Feroz Shah Tughlak. Instead of 
issuing a general order prohibiting cow 
slaughter, this was the method adopted 
by carly Mohammadan kings. This tax 
was called Jazari, At the time of 
Mohamad Shah Tughlak, beef was not 
cooked in the royal kitchen, and the king 
did not take it. Several authors have 
given detailed descriptions of the royal 
kitchen, but there is no mention of slau- 
ghtering cows. Farhatul-mulk was appoint- 
ed Governor of Gujrat, and continued 
in that capacity also during the reign of 
the next king Mohamad Ghias-ud-Din 
Tughlak, the Second. Historians state 
that Farhat-ul-mulk made various conces- 
sions to the Hiudus, and did not allow the 
slaughter of cows. The Hindu wielded 
great influence during the reign of Sultan 
Nasir-ud-Din Khushro. This king totally 
stopped the killing of cows in his terri- 
tories. It also seems that the- Jazari 
tas, which had been discontinued by 
Feroz Shah Tughlak, was re-imposed 
after his reign, because it is recorded in 
‘books of history that: Akbar abrogated 
‘this.tax. Akbar ordered a total prohibi- 
‘tion of the killing of cows, andthe tax 
“was no longer found necessary and it was 
‘probably on that account -that if was 
‘discontinued. 
When the Moghuls established their 
rule -in India and Babar ascended the 
throne, he not only found out the depth 
of Hindu feeling in this matter during 
his few years’ reign but also wrote out 
-a confidential will for his son Humayun, 
in which he -referred to his religious 
` belief of the Hiudus and exhorted him to 
prevent the killing of cows. Tho original 
“copy of this document is proserved in 
é he Library at Bhopal, anda photo 


‘they will 


————_—_—— — —————— 
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of it has been made available to me 
through the courtesy of Nawab Col. Hamid 
Ullah Khan Sahib. The following is a 
translation of the document:— 


“O my Son: People of diverse religions 
inhabit India: and it is a matter of 
thanks-giving to God that the King of 
Kings has entrusted the government of 
this country to you. It, therefore behoves 
you, that :— 


(1) You should not allow religious 
prejudices to influence your mind, and 
administer impartial justice having due 
regard to the religious susceptibilities 
and religious customs of all sections of 
the people. 


(2) In particular, refrain from the. 
slaughter of cows, which will help- you to 
obtain a hold on the hearts of the people 
of India. Thus you will bind the people 
of this land to yourself by ties of gratitude. 


(3) You should never destroy the 
places of worship of any community. and 
always be justice-loving so that tho rela- 
tions between the king and his subjects 
may remain cordial and there be peace 
and contentment in the land. 


(4) The propagation of Islam will be” 
better carried on with the sword of love 
and obligation than with the sword of 
oppression: 

(5) Always ignore the mutual] dissen- 
sions of Shias and Sunnis, otherwise 
load to. the weakness of 
Islam. 

(6) Treat the different peculiarities of 
your subjects as the different seasons of 


“the year, so that the body politic ma 


remain free from disease. i 
Akbar- issued orders totally prohibiting 
the slaughter of cows throughout his 
vast dominions. There is detailed men- 
tion of it.in the Ain-i-Akbari and other 
books. These orders were not abrogated 
in the times of his successors, bub re- 
mained in force, though it is possible that 
in the reign of latter kings they were not 
so rigidly enforcod. Jahangir not only 
did not abrogate these orders but further 
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Ordained that on Sunday the day on which 
Akbar was born, and on Thursdays, on 
which he himself ascended the throne, no 
animal whatsoever should be killed and 


there should be no hunting on those 
-days. 
Sir Thomas Roe, who came to the 


court of Jahangir as the ambassador of 
James I, writes that Jahangir frequently 
visited Hindu Yogis ; and on one occasion 
he himself sav a Hindu Yogi in rags 
fitting by the side of the king in open 


durbar, and the king talked to him 
with the utmost respect addressing him 


-aB ‘father, ”’ ; 
ISLAMIC MARRIAGE. 


Reviewing a book by Prof. A. S. Wadia, 
Sir Ahmed Hussain, K. C. I. E., C.S.I. 
makes the following very interesting 
remarks on marriage in Islami j~- 

Marriage among Muslims is not a sacra- 
ment. It is a civil contract pure and 
‘simple. It is, in fact a contract of mutual 

guarantee of protection by tho husband 
and obedience by the wife and also a con- 
tract of indemnity which entails payment 
by the husband of dower and alimony. 
‘There is nothing “ inherently right ” or 
"inherently wrong ” in this double con- 
tract which a Muslim marriage implies. 
It should be judged solely by two con- 
siderations : Zst whether it is against the 
public opinion of the age and country, 
-and 2ndly., whether it is in accordance 
with the good conscience of the parties 
-eoncerned. Polygamy was not against 
the public opinion or policy of the age 
‘in which Muhammad lived. Yet he was 
ahead of his time when he limited it to 
four wives. It is, in the twontieth century, 
decidedly against the public opinion and 
policy which condemn marrying more 
‘than one wife chiefly because it interferes 
with the good upbringing of children, 
the future citizens of the State. As a 
Matter of fact monogamy is the rule and 
Polygamy is but a rare exception among 
Muslims in civilized countries all over 
the world. Tho question of good con- 
by the Quran which 
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says that a man may marry two, three 
or four (but not more) wives if (and only 
if) he can be just to them all; but if 
cannot, then he should marry only one 
wife. Here comes Mr. Syed Ameer Ali’s 
interpretation of the word “just.” He 
says it means coscientiously just, while 
others say it means only legally just. He 
insists that since no man can possibly 
be conscientiously just to more than one 
wife, Muslims are not allowed to marry 
more than one wife except in the rare cage 
of the wedded wife, by reason of insanity 
or physical defect, becoming incapacitated 
for conjugal life. Other Muslims dissent 
from this strict interpretation and say 
that as long as a man is able to bo legally 
just, 7. e., be able to make provision 
impartially for the maintenance and com- 
fort of all his wives, he can have at one 
and the same time any'number of wives 
not exceeding four. The fact, however, 
remains, and must be frankly admitted, 
that Islam allows polygamy, but restricts 
it to four wives with a ‘ conscience 
clause’ ” which if strictly interpreted, 
means virtual monogamy. á 


BACK TO BRAHMANISM. 


This is the caption of a note. appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the Hindu, 
Madras. We cull from itan extract 
which, we hope, will interest the reader 
as it will prove to him that lithargy-in 
Hinduism, which has so long been the 
bane of the community, is at least 
vanishing, and an important reform 
which Dayananda so forcibly urged, is 
finding support now even in orthodox 
circies :— i 

For the first timo in the history of. 
Kumbakonam a great orthodox Brahminie 
centre, there took place in Sri Ramaswami 
Koil this morning (7th October) a most 
pleasant and religious function of approv- 
ing the action of Sri Vidwan Tathachariar 
of Sriperambudur in reclaiming Mr. K. T. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar back to Hinduism 
and Brahminism. A large gathoring of 
orthodox pandits were present volane 
Kotikannikathanam Vajapeyam “het 
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gavachariar Swami, Sri. Srinivasachariar, 
son of Mahamahopadhyaya the late 
Rangachariar, Vidwan Patrachariar and 
other pandits of both Iyengar and 
Pattrachariar streets. In addition, there 
were present Messrs. C. R. Lakshmivaraha 
Iyengar, Professor K. Sundararama Iyer, 
R. Soundraraja Iyengar, 
Iyer and some other vakils. Mr. K. T. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar was presont there 
with his father and brother. Vajapeyam 
Veeraraghayachariar in opening the pro- 
ceeding said that Mr. K. T. Krishnaswami 
was taken back to the Brahmin fold by 
Vidwan Thathachriar of Sriperumbudur 
after consulting the Shastras. . The 
Shastras clearly laid down that a man 
must be absolved from his sins by proper 
prayaschitta when he sincerely exhibited 
feelings of repentance. The Smriti of the 
age Parasara was a great authority in 
Kaliyuga and according to that a.mlencha 

ight be properly purified by certain 
homans and prayaschitbas. He said that 
he had also consulted other great pandits 
like Swami Seemachar, Swami Pattrachari 
and Sri Thathachariar and a!l of them 
accorded him sanction to approve the 
conduct of Sri Thathachariar of Sriper- 
umbudur. Though most of the important 
ceremonies have been already done it was 
“his opinion that Kushmanda Homam and 
Panchagavya Pasanam must also be per- 


S Mahalinga — 
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formed. 
assembly of orthodox people present there. 
to consider the question in all its aspects. 
and give out their opinions. 

Professor K. Sundararama Iyer in 
seconding Vidvan Viraraghavachariar said 
that the time had come for them to bind 
together and protect their religion from 
being interfsred with by others. 

After some “:iore speeches, Rao Sahib 
C. R. Lakshmivaraha Iyengar invited the 
pandits’ considered opinion on the matter. 
After consultation among themselves and 
also having been satisfied at the Shastric. 
explanations offered by the various 
speakers, the pandits gave their unanimous 
support to the proposal. They then 
affixed their signatures to the resolutions 
giving sanction for reconversion. 

From the -report it is clear that the 
personnel of the assembled pandits could 
not be - more weighty. - Prof. K. 


Finally he requested tho great: 


Sundararaman has been for years leading 


the opposition to the measures commen- 
ded by the social reformers and it must 
be a matter for” kincere congratulation to 
all interested in the well-being of Hindu- 
society to find that the learned professor 
has found his way to move with the times. 
The pandits are reported to have approved 
of reconversion of Hindus converted to 
other faiths and the approval necessarily 
carries great weight. 


| at 
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EMINENT ORIENTALIST; 


INDIAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN AND AMERICAN. 


. This is the first attempt to present under one cover a succinct a 
the lives and achievements of well-known Orientalists, who have dong??? of 
work in the field of Indology. The activities of this group of savants—h. Onee 
Scotch, French, German, American and Indian, have been many-sided. q 8lish, 
explored the regions of archæology, epigraphy and palæography, and ae 
opened out vistas of knowledge in directions never before thought of. hus 

Among the Orientalists Studied are: Sir William Jones, Sir Charles Tilki 
Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, Gsorgs Tournour, . Fergusson, Rajendralai Mites 
Tolang, Bhau Dayi and Indraji, Dr. Buhler, Monier Williams, Max Mulip g™ 
John Fleet, Edwin Arnold, Nivedita, Griffith, Whitney, Vincent Smith, Tilak, 
Anundoram Borooah, Bhandarkar, Macdonnel, Keith, Paul Deussen and lylvain 
Levi. 

: Among the contributcrs to the volume are; Prof. P, Seshadr, Prof 
Radhakrishnan,, Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayengar, Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, Mr. Shumby 
Chunder Dey, Prof. Suryanarayana, Mr. Vasant Naik, Mr. K. S. Ramiswamj 
Sastri Prof. M. S. Ramaswami Ayengar, Prof. Surya Kumar Bhuyan, Prof. 
Srinivasa-chari, and Mr. D. W. Wickramarachi. 

The Times of India:—The biographies go right down to the present day and 
give a good deal of information which is not easily available. A 
Swarajya:—We heartily recommend this book to any one who desires to have 
within the compass of a fow pages a true and faithful study of Indian Culture. 

Sanj Vartaman:—Recently the West has done something for the East hut 
issimply in part payment of the huge debt she contracted centuries ago. Natesan’s 
books show how this debt has deen liquidated. The leader:—Interesting and sti- 
mulating. 


Price Rs. 2 (Two.) 


To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8.- 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town Madras. 


TAE BHARAT INSURANCE: COMPANY LIMITED. 
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PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT. 
Head Office :—-LAHORE. 
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Karachee, Quetta, Poona, Amballa, Multan, Agra, Bareilly, Allahabad. 
Agents ;—Calcutta, Bangalore, Bombay, Su.kur, Madras, Jhansi, Karachi, 
and Quetta. 
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